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TWO SINGERS. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANOH. 





One touched his facile lyre to please the ear 
And win the buzzing plaudits of the town, 
And sang a song that caroled loud and clear ; 
And gained at once a blazing, brief renown. 
Nor he, nor all that crowd behind them, saw 
The ephemeral list of pleasant rnymers dead— 
Their verse once deemed a title without flaw 
To fame whose phantom radiance long had 
fled. 


Another sang bis soul out to the stars 
And the deep hearts of men. The few who 
passed 
Heard a low, thoughtful strain behind his bars, 
As of some captive in a prison cast, 
And when that thrilling voice no more was 
heard, 
Him trom his cell in funeral pomp they bore ; 
Then all that he had sung and written stirred 
The world’s great heart with thoughts un- 
known before. 
CAMBBILGE, Mass, 
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THE LEADERS. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Harm to the leaders of men, the sovereigns by 
grace of God, 

Who flinch not and fear not to venture where 
none before them have trod! 

As lightning unsheathed from the clouds, to 
chasten the pestilent air, 

As fire running swift through the sere-wood, 
their spirit shall Heaven prepare. 


Lo, the armed leader alone! But soon not 
single he stands ; 

Not quicker sown teeth of the dragon sprang up 
ir. militant bands 

About the great founder of Thebes’ than rally- 
ing legions arise, 

And circle a leader of men, and lift his loved 
name to the skies. 

Then, whereso he biddeth them strike, there 
draw they the glittering blade, 

And whereso he biddeth them pause, the tide of 
the battle is stayed ; 

The field being won, be teacheth how victors 
shvuld temper their pride ; 

The field being lost, how Truth and the Right 
beyond wasting abide. 


Few are the leaders of men, yet many the liege- 
men they draw ; 

Fire of the courage in cne, chil) fear in a thous- 
and shall thaw! 

Still, as of old, Miltiades’s trophies drive away 
sleep, 

Still, at the parle of the trumpet, hearts re- 
sponsive shall leap: 

Wherefore we follow our leaders, and well! yet 
canpot discern 

How they whom we follow exultant are also led 
in their turn. 

But surely, unseen is their chieftain—no plume 
streaming white in their van— 

Ah, surely, unseen is their chieftain, and ever a 
greater than man! 

We move as their watchword commands; but a 
watchword more potent they hear. 

The clang of the battle for us, for them music 


aerial-clear ! 

(80 he who drank poison at Athens still heard 
the sweet voice of the law, ~ 

As the wild Corybantes the flutes of their deity 
listened in awe.) 

They follow a deathless Idea—teader of leaders 
for aye, 

That liveth, and wageth its strife, though we 
remain byt a day; 





That chooseth the man most fit, and setteth him 
foremost in fray. 

Hail to the leaders of men, who know and their 
leader obey ! 

Yet we too, the liegemen—we too, though our 
sight exceed not a span— 

Follow a deathiess Idea, clothed in a puissant 
man. 

GENEVA, OHIO. 
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PATRONAGE OF LITERATURE. 


BY HORACE E. SOUDDER. 








Ir is a commonplace of literary history, 
that the patron of literature who figured 
80 largely up to Johnson’s time disappeared 
then, and gave place to the public, with 
the publisher for intermediary agent. 
Thenceforth, we are told, authors discon- 
tinued the ‘habit of cooling their heels in 
the antechambers of the great, and relied 
upon the good will of the many-headed 
public. There have, to be sure, been 
patrons of literature since that day—was 
it not Day and Martin who kept a poet?— 
but the patron as part of a régime has un- 
doubtedly disappeared. 

It often happens, however, that an old 
institution carries some virtue with it to 
its grave; and the poet or scholar, who is 
rebuffed by one publisher after another in 
these democratic days, may be forgiven if 
he sighs secretly for a state of things when 
a noble lord honored himself and literature 
at once by making it possible for the im- 
pecunious writer to publish his work. It 
is not at all a matter of course that a writer 
shall get his book published nowadays. 
We sometimes express thankfulness to 
publishers that their commercial views 
erect a barrier against the publication of 
feeble and useless books. That is well; 
but it is also true, and not a matter of 
thankfulness, that their commercial way of 
looking at literature prevents them from 
undertaking books which are not feeble 
and useless, but are highly valuable. 

We may flatter ourselves that the day 
will come when the business of publish- 
ing will be so finely organized in America, 
that any faithful student may secure fit 
and satisfactory presentation of his studies. 
We are very far from such a condition at 
present. Setting aside the question of 
profitable return for his labor, we are still 
obliged to confess that the author who 
consults, not the popular audience, but the 
public of bis peers, has a hard time in 
bringing his book through the pains of 
publication. Now and then he secures the 
good-will of a publisher, who makes the 
venture, with no expectation of a pecuni- 
ary return; but for the most part he is 
compelled to rely on the publishing fund 
of some learned society to which he be- 
longs, or, if he be a scientist, upon the pe- 
riodical publications of government. 

The historical and other learned societies 
have done much to preserve writings which 
otherwise would have gone on futile beg- 
ging tours among the publishers; but ir 
a careful examination could be made, it 
would be found that most of such work as 
we have been considering has been broken 
up into fragments and published in weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly journals. Tue hope- 
lessness of obtaining integral publication 
in book form has, in a multitude of cases, 
compelled authors to fritter away their 
work in periodicals. 

lt is true that tne periodical form brings 
a possibly larger audience, and gives op- 
portunity for that insistent repetition which 
drives an idea into the public wind, It is 


calls out quicker response in the way of 
criticism or recognition; but it is also em- 
phatically true that a scholar who has 
labored long over his work values that full, 
well-studied presentation of his subject 
which is impossible except he have the 
leisure and fullness of a book. It is one of 
the signs of our weakness in the higher 
civilization that we publish so few great 
books; and the reason is not wholly in the 
Jack of men capable of writing them, but 
in the discouraging conditions under which 
such men are compelled to publish. 

At the same time weare not desirous that 
government should subsidize literature. It 
accords more with the genius of our country 
that the encouragement of literature should 
itself be a sign of public appreciation of lit- 
erature. Meanwhile there is a method by 
which the desired result can be reached, 
which seems to us rational aad legitimate. 
Just as many men in all parts of the coun- 
try are engaged in endowing colleges and 
schools, so, we contend, that the man of 
wealth may use his money for the endow- 
ment of individual scholars. 

The method is so simple that a word will 
explain it. Suppose a student to have la- 
bored earnestly and faithfully at some work 
which has at last been completed in manu- 
script. For convenience we will say that 
it is a critical translation of Enustathius’s 
cummentary on Homer, though, we hope, 
nobody is really exhausting himself over 
such a task. The book is ready for the 
printer, and the author applies in turn to 
the great publishers. Not one of them will 
touch it. They all say: ** This is a most 
credible work and we should be proud to 
publish it; but we cannot persuade our- 
selves that the investment would be a wise 
one. We might dispose of five hundred 
copies to the libraries and special buyers; 
but we should only get back enough from 
the sale to pay us for printing, binding, ad- 
vertising and selling. We should be out to 
the amount of the electrotype plates.” 

It is at this point where the patron of 
literature should come in. He should say: 
‘*T have no desire to make any money in 
this affair; but I should like to encourage 
literature. This scholar has no money. 
What scholar has? I will, therefore, be at 
the expense of the electrotype plates. 
You, the publisher, can arrange with me 
on the customary terms 1 will pay for 
the plates. You will take the plates, and 
manufacture and publish the book from 
them, paying me a royalty of fifteen per 
cent. on the retail price of all copies of the 
Eustathius which you sell. 1 will keep 
five per cent., as interest on my invest- 
ment, and turn over ten per cent., the cus- 
tomary author's royalty, to my friend, the 
author. I shall have had the pleasure of 
contributing to the publication of a great 
book. You will be doing a legitimate piece 
of business, and the author will have ac- 
complished his purpose; and if the pecuni- 
ary return is not very great, it is at least 
better than nothing, and he did not under- 
take his great work on Eustathius for the 
sake of making money. Each of us gets 
what he 1s after.” 

Or, let us take another case. A patron 
of literature, who might otherwise found a 
a scholarship in a college, has an ardent 
liking for some English classic, let us say 
Coleridge. He has all the editions which 
there are, but no one of them satisfies him, 
either in its editing or in its mechanical pre- 





‘entation, He goes to ® publisher, and 
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urges him to give the public a new and 
thoroughly artistic edition of Coleridge. 
The publisher hesitates and finally says: 
‘“*The Harpers have a good edition, and 
there is no room for a competing one, 
There is not’ enough public demand for 
Coleridge to warrant the investment. I 
must decline the venture.” 

The publisher may be right, although it 
is safe to say that there is always room for 
a more perfect edition of a classic, if the 
lapse of time since the previous one was 
published has permitted the accumulation 
of new material and given rise to a new 
generation of buyers. Still, granting the 
prudence of the publisher to be wise, here 
is the opportunity for the patron of litera- 
ture. He enters into an agreement with 
the publisher, availing himself of the ex- 
perience of the man of business. He finds 
the most competent editor, and sets him at 
work, paying him ea salary, an outright 
sum, or giving him an interest in the work. 
He contracts for the manufacture of the 
electrotype plates, and at last has the sat- 
isfaction of seeing an ideal edition of his 
favorite author published. He owns the 
plant, the publisher bears the manufactur- 
ing and running expenses, and it may even 
happen that the patron of literature finds 
that the fifteen per cent. on the sales which 
he receives is a fair interest on his entire 
investment. 

We have taken two simple illustrations 
to show how rationally a man of wealth 
who loves literature may contribute to its 
advancement. It is not the least of the pleas- 
ures in store for the patron of literature 
that he may remain perfectly concealed 
from the public. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 





CHRISTIAN CATHOLICITY. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


No intelligent and thoughtful observer of 
what is going on in the world of to-day, can 
fail to observe many indications uf a more 
and more rapid advance of Christ’s king- 
dom among men. Among these, perhaps, 
no one is more impressive or does more to 
quicken hope for the ascendancy of Chris. 
tianity in the not distant future, than the 
very notable growth among the sevéra) 
branches of the visible Church, of a Oatho- 
lic and fraternal spirit. It expresses itself 
in many ways; especially by an increase of 
Christian sympathy, of mutual respect, and 
of candor in appreciating what is peculiar 
in each other’s position, character, and 
work, 

We cannot think this happy change to be 
the outcome of any casual impulse or 
fashion of the hour, a mere eddy in the 
general current of the too discordant feel- 
ing which has in the past so greatly im- 
paired the influence and marred the beauty 
of the visible body of believers. We believe 
it to be far deeper and more significant. 
It manifestly has its root ia an increas- 
ingly rich and effective development of the 
promised mission and work of the Holy 
Spirit in the souls of the true disciples of 
the glorified Lord and Saviour, in the 
various ecclesiastical connections. Vast, 
indeed, is the change, as recognized by any 
intelligent Christian whose memory covers 
the last sixty or seventy years, between the 
ordinary temper and demeanor of the 
several evangelicul denominations toward 
each uther, and what we observe at present. 
The very gradual revelation of it forbids 


the supposition tbat it is essentially super- 
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ticiaband transient; while the fact that it 
has synchronized with a marvelous increase 
of quigkened spiritual life, and of all forms 
of Christian and beneficent action, adds 
force to the eonvietion that the promised 
*‘ power from on high,” which began to be 
signally displayed at Pentecost, and pro- 
duced such fruits of mutual love, has 
wrought what we see by its own gracious 
agency. 

This view of the matter gives a very 
special interest and value to such frank 
and candid expressions of personal views 
of Church organization, modes of worship, 
and what may be characterized as eccle- 
siastical tastes and habits, as were, some 
months since, presented in the Congrega- 
tionalist and INDEPENDENT, by the articlee 
of two eminent correspondents, Dr. Aus- 
tin Phelps, of Andover, and Dr. Cleveland 
Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. Such 
interchanges of thought and sympathy 
ought surely to be warmly welcomed. 
They are, beyond a doubt, by a large and 
constantly increasing number, in all the 
most vital branches of the Christian 
Church. It has been one of the great ob- 
stacles to progress toward a true catholic- 
ity, that so few of those whose hearts have 
been yearning for it have been ready freely, 
and openly, to avow what they have 
thought and felt; and so, by silence, have 
suffered their position to be unknown 
and their influence for good unfelt. So 
long as such a state of thinga exists, its 
tendency must be to restrain the legitimate 
influence and operation of Christian sym- 
pathy and affection, so far as these really 
exist, and to prevent the development of 
more. Thus it comes to pass, that hearts 
which, did they but know each other, 
would at once coalesce in the sweetness of 
spiritual affinity and fellowship, are kep; 
apart by mutual misapprehension. This is 
asad result of a want of Christian cour- 
uge. 

It seems worth the while, therefore, to 
pursue the subject a littie further; and we 
desire, first of all, to thank Dr. Phelps and 
Bishop Coxe that they have set so salutary 
and much needed an example, by the frank 
and Christian manner in which they have 
spoken on a subject so closely related to 
the welfare of the Church and the general 
progress of Christianity. They have done 
not only what very much wanted doing, 
and ought to be done more frequently and 
fully; but what, it may be added, they 
were persons eminently fitted by their po- 
sitions and well-known characters to do. 
Only the influence of example is likely to 
avail for the breaking down of that per- 
nicious reserve which has to so great an ex- 
tent prevented the expression of fraternal 
kindness and mutual appreciation. Where 
these are really cherished in Christian 
hearts, every such example carries weight 
and is not lost. 

But, more than this, such words as those 
of the distinguished writers to whom we 
have referred, are further to be valued as 
suggesting the true position, or point of 
view, from which the different communions 
of the visible Church of Christ should 
habitually regard each other. The more 
common fact isa, that each looks at the 
others from a position more or less posi- 
tively antagonistic, thinking or speaking 
chiefly of the things of which it does not 
itself approve. The effect of this inevita- 
bly is, to direct and hold attention to what 
are deemed to be the defects or errors in the 
distinctive doctrines, disciplines, or modes 
of worship which characterize each branch 


of the Church, and so to give unncces-. 


sary prominence tv the difference between 
them and the imperfections of all; this the 
injury of Christianity itself, and the exag- 
geration, in the minds of the many, of the 
reasons which are thought to justify che 
divisions which exist. 


All this, it is plain, is wroug; evil every 
way. At this day no one Christian organi- 
zation ventures to assume that in its doc- 
trinal confessions, and its constitution and 
ritual, it is wholly right, and that others, so 
far as differing from it, are wholly wrong. 
All true disciples of the common Lord, as 
by a spiritual instinct, shrink from preten- 
tions so absurd. Must not then, the true 
position for al] be that, in which each di. 
vision of the Christian host, in the spirit of 
hopeful love, ecoustoms, trains itself to be 
habitually looking for and honestly recog. 


nizing and appreciating in the others, what 
bis good, Christ-like, worthy to be admired 
and copied? Must not such a habit stead- 
ily aiid powerfully tend to rub off from 
each denomination its more or less danger- 
ous, or, at least, uncomfortable angles, and 
develop and make conspicuous its peculiar 
exceliences? Must it not greatly help to 
draw forth that holy sympathy and spon- 
taneous mutual love, the laek of which is 
the origin of the centrifugal force of selfish- 
ness, which so disastrously divides Chris- 
tians from each other and from Christ? 
We are fully persuaded that the true spirit- 
ual unity of believers in the one body of 
Christ, the Head, is to be made a visible 
reality, not by antagonistic debate, but 
rather by the centripetal force of sympathy 
and love. We do not despair of living, 
even now, long enough to witness the spec- 
tacle, on some Christmas, or Easter Day, 
of a large and heartily united communion 
service, in which Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, of all types, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and even Baptists, with mem. 
bers of the smaller evangelical churches, 
will together lovingly participate in the 
Lord’s Supper; and this, not in a solitary 
instance, but as no extraordinary thing. 
Such # spectacle would be a glorious and 
impressive testimony to the world of the 
truth and divine power of Christianity. 
Controversy over differences, on the other 
hand, have too often only locreased antipa- 
thies. A good story has been told in rela- 
tion to the late venerable Dr. Leonard 
Woods, so long Professor at Andover, 
which affords a fitting illustration at this 
point. ‘‘I wrote and published, some 
years siace, a volume against Episcopacy,” 
said the Doctor, in conversation with a 
friend, ‘‘and pretty soon one of my own 
family became an Episcopalian! Then I 
wrote and published a volume against 
Swedenborgianism; and, not long after 
that, another of my family became a 
Swedenborgian! So 1 concluded to go no 
further on that line.” If this story be not 
true, it certainly ought to be, for the lesson 
which it carries. Not that fair discussion 
of opposing views are not sometimes useful, 
and even very important; but that often 
there may be found ‘a more excellent 
way,” in the words of Paul. Heart throb- 
bing responsively to heart is likely to ac- 
complish far more for Christian unity than 
head encountering head in flerce debate. 

That Professor Phelps can and does see 
and appreciate, and even admire, many 
things in the Episcopal Communion, has 
not led him to set less value on the princi- 
ples of wholesome Christian liberty which 
the Congregational fellowship of churches, 
in which he is ecclesiatically at home, ex- 
emplify, and sn which they enjoy unre- 
strictedly the pleasure and spiritual benefit 
of heartily uniting with fellow disciples of 
all other Churches in fraternity of com- 
munion and in all forms of distinctively 
Christian work. This evangelical catho- 
licity, he feels to be a precious inheritance 
from the fathers of New England, the 
happy fruits of which are, to-day, practi- 
cally seen exhibited in aggressive and won- 
derfully successful Christian and mission- 
ary work around the world. He has no 
wish, therefore, to change his ecclesiasti- 
cal relations. But yet he desires, and may 
properly desire, to learn from the well- 
ordered administration in doctrine, ordi- 
nances and worship, presented in the Epis- 
copal Church, the lessons of good taste, 
wholesome order, and impressive services 
in Christian worship, which there is nothing 
to hinder the members of any Congrega- 
tional Church that choose, from making 
their own, Let this spirit of mutual ap- 
preciation, this willingness to look for, and 
appropriate even, what is excellent in each 
other, take the place of unfriendly mutual 
eriticism, and become widely prevalent 
among Christian people of all names, and 
how great au advance toward the unity in 
each other and in Him, for which the 
Savior prayed so earnestly, will have been 
made. 

But to look for the prevalence of such a 
habit of mind among Christians is fanati. 
cal; is hopeless, it will perhaps be said, Is 
it hopeless? Is it fanatical? That prayer 
of the blessed Lord, is it never to he an- 
swered? But one thing is needful in order 
that it should be—viz., that those who are 





in heart, Christ's should become sufficiently 





Christlike, more thoroughly ; and 
filled with his own spirit, ly this is 
not impossible. It can be no fanaticism to 
hope and strive for this. That there does 
not really exist in the hearts of a very large 
part of truly Obristian people a deep and 
conscious spirit sympathy which only lacks 
free expression in order to become yet 
deeper and more practically and delight- 
fully demonstrative, does not admit of 
doubt. The indications of it are very 
many. Whenever a marked manifestation 
of eminent faith, and love and zeal—of 
Christian saintliness, in a word—appears 
in any one of the several communions, it is 
sure to be recognized and reverenced, and 
its sweet and holy influence felt among the 
others. We well remember to have seen 
and heard, half a century or more ago, the 
vencrable Bishop Griswold, to whom Dr. 
Coxe refers, and very freshly recall the 
affection and respect with which he used 
Ao be spoken of among the Congregation- 
alists—ministers and laymen—in Eastern 
New England. It would be easy to men- 
tion the biographies of many devoted men 
and women whose names in their lives 
were associated with half a dozen or more 
of the evangelical branches of the Church 
Catholic, biographies which revealed the 
riches of their religious experience and 
lives, and which have been read with equal 
admiration and spiritual profit among 
them all alike. Compare the hymn books 
of half a dozen or more of the same class 
of churches, and see how nearly complete 
is the harmony of devout thought and feel- 
ing in which their sweetest and most ten- 
der, as well as most exalted and noble 
affections, are poured both in praise and 
worship. Can it be doubted that, if the 
unnatural, and, to a great extent artificial, 
restrictions which now hold them apart can 
be so far removed as to allow it, these dis- 
ciples in the exercise of wholesome liberty 
in Christ, would more intensely feel and 
more impressively exhibit the sublimity 
and power of the divine spiritual unity 
which the Lord charged his disciples to 
seek, and asked the Father to bestow? 
Water, left to its own law, will not more 
surely flow down hill, than warm Christian 
hearts will flow together, if no barrier be 
put between them to prevent their union. 

How, then, are the difficulties of our 
divided state to be surmounted? To be 
able to answer this question, it is necessary 
to see clearly what the true conception, the 
distinct ideal of Christian catholicity is. 
To the thought of many it is the concep- 
tion of a state of the Christian world in 
which each branch of the Church shall 
have consented to abandon its disiinguish- 
ing peculiarities; the things, that is, as re- 
gards creed, forms of worship, principles 
of organization and Church government, 
by which it is known as separated from the 
others; and shall have agreed. in the way 
of compromise, to unite in one visible or- 
ganization, all whose members should 
recognize eack other and be known to the 
world as one in a common profession of 
discipleship—of genuine love and obedi- 
ence to Christ, the Lord of All. But, in 
view of what history gives us as the result 
of past experiments and theories in this 
direction, it does not seem possible to at- 
tain a zeal and consciously satisfying 
unity in this way. As human beings are 
constituted, there appears to be, in the na- 
ture of things, a practical impossibility of 
bringing large bodies of men and women, 
differing endlessly in respect to intellectual 
power, development, culture, training, con- 
stitutional perceptibility, tastes and judg- 
ment—everything, in short, in any way 
pertaining to Church and Christian life— 
into one permanent, visible organiza- 
tion grounded on compromises between 
discordant elements. 

But must we sit down, then, in despair? 
By no means. Look at the great hymns 
of the Christian centuries. They embody 
the Christian experience, the faith, love, 
hope, joy and worship of the Church. Age 
after age, the holiest and best of earth, of 
whatever name, in a divine and beautiful 
concord, have alike delighted to use them 
in their private and public worship, as ex- 
pressing their most devout and spiritual 
emotions when coming into most intimate 
communion with God, The latest and best 
manuals now used in all our evangelical 
churches are largely made up of hymne of 





this description, the gathered spiritual 
gems of all periods down to the present. 
Take, then, the latest hymn-books of the 
several largest evangelical communions— 
say, of the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the 
Protestant Episcopal, the Congregational- 
ist, the Buptist, the Reformed, the Luther- 
an, the Moravian, and the rest—and im- 
agine ten thousand of the members of all 
these denominations met in one great con- 
gregation for united worship, Christian 
sympathy and praise. It will make very 
little difference indeed, in such an assem- 
bly, which of all the several hymn-books 
shall be used. Any one of them, with the 
slight exception of a few things relating 
to what is purely external and admitted to 
be not essential to Christian life and the 
saving of the soul—will furnish abundant- 
ly and satisfactorily, to all the worshipers, 
hymns in which the whole boly can hearti- 
ly and spiritually unite. Embodying as 
they do the great facts of human sin and 
need of redemption, forgiveness, the re- 
newing and sauctifying work of the Holy 
Ghost, peace with God through the great 
sacrifice of the dying Lamb of Calvery, 
and immortal life with him; in a word, 
presenting the great objects, motives, in- 
spirations and forces, which stand in direct 
relation to the complete salvation which 
the Gospel offers, these hymns express the 
common Christian experience, and meet 
the common wants. The numbers sup- 
posed to participate in such a service, may 
be conceived as enlarged to any extent, and 
with substantially the same result. The 
experiment would demonstrate the possi- 
bility, to the same extent, of a unity among 
those who are spiritually alive in Christ, 
which shall be at once practicable, sublime 
and blessed. Surely those who can togeth- 
er sing in sweet accord from the Bernards: 
** Jesu duleedo cordium”; ‘Salve caput eru- 
entatum”; from Gregory the Great, ‘‘ Rex 
Christe, factor omnium”; from Robert the 
Second, ** Veni Sancte Spiritus”; from 
Aquinas, ‘‘ Pange lingua gloriosi,” and 
other great Latin hymns, and from the 
English such hymns as these: ‘ Jesus, 
Lover of my soul”; ‘* Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me”; ‘*When I survey the wondrous 
Cros”; ‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name,” have already a grand spiritual and 
vital oneness. Is it not because it is re- 
pressed and hampered for want of freedom 
to declare itself, restricted by attending to, 
and maintaining differences as to matters 
which are not spiritual and vital, that it 
fails to make itself seen and felt more effec- 
tually, to the glory of Christ the Lord, and 
to the greatly augmented comfort and 
strength of all who are his disciples? Must 
not a true Christian catholicity heartily rec- 
ognize all who are seen to bear Christ’s 
image as entitled to the hearty fraternal 
love and fellowship of all branches of bis 
Church, and be ready to give these openly 
and fully, not suffering the want of accord 
in anything not essential to true disciple- 
ship to dam up the currents of holy sym- 
pathy, and separate heart from heart? 
This seems to be self evident. Let it be 
clearly understood that Christian catholic- 
ity and Christian unity stand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect, The 
former, if genuine and not obstructed, will 
produce the latter. The attempt to pro- 
duce the latter withuut the former as the 
condition precedent, will be sure to end in 
disappointment in the future, as it has done 
always in the past. 
NEwakk, N, J. 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


BY THE REY. ADDISON P. FOSTER. 





PusBuic attention has been drawn this 
year, in a very unusual degree, to the 
presidents of our colleges. The changes 
that have lately taken place have been very 
many. There have been resignations by 
President Lee, of Washington and Lee 
University; President Sturtevant, of Illi- 
nois College; President White, of Cornell 
University, and President Caldwell, of Vas- 
sar College. The appointments to college 
presidencies have been many more, among 
them those of the Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Bos- 
ton, to Union; the Rev. Wm, D. Hyde, of 
Paterson, N. J., to Bowdoin; the Rev. D. 
O. Mears, D.D., of Worcester, Mass., to 
lowa; the Rev. Galusha Anderson, D.D., 
of Chicago, to Vassar; W, W. Prescott, 
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Esq., of Burlington, Vt., to Brattle Creek 
College, Mich. ; the Rev. John Kershaw, of 
Bound Brook, N. J., to Tillotson Univer- 
sity, Texas; and Prof. C. K. Adams, of 
Michigan, to Cornell. This is a very re- 
markable list, and yet undoubtedly is not 
full. Marietta College is seeking a presi- 
dent, and the announcement of his election 
may be made at any time. 

It would seem that changes in college 
presidencies are more frequent than form- 
erly. We appear to be in a transitional 
period as regards the policy of our col- 
leges in regard to methods of instruction 
and administration, and, in consequence, 
there is an uneasiness and a critical spirit 
regarding college presidents which did not 
formerly exist. There are sharp discus- 
sions regarding the relations of the presi- 
dent to the other members of the faculty, 
the propriety of selt-government among 
the students, the position of Greek and 
Latin in the college curriculum, the politi- 
cal attitude of the college. These, and 
other questions, bring the president, as the 
especial representative of the institution, 
under close inspection, and subject him 
not infrequently to harsh criticism. His 
character and his ability are not so apt to 
be called in question as the policy he rep- 
resents. Our colleges are growing more 
and more democratic. The faculty demand 
more voice in the administration of affairs. 
The students have had a taste, at Amherst 
and elsewhere, of self-government, and like 
it. Then, further, the competition between 
colleges has increased, and the financial 
problem has grown more difficult. The 
president is judged by his ability to secure 
endowments, quite as much as by his 
scholarship and power as an instructor. 
In consequence of all this, the position of a 
college president has come to be one of 
much anxiety. It is, indeed, a place of 
very great honor, of the very best social 
standing, of wide reputation, of extended 
influence, of delightful opportunities for 
study. It is not strange, therefore, that 
men will willingly sacrifice large pecuniary 
advantages for the sake of the position, 
and submit to the meager compensation 
which goes with it. At the same time it is 
Jess and less a sinecure. ‘‘ Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown.” Within a very 
few years not less than six prominent col- 
lege presidents have been under the fire of 
adverse criticism. Three were obliged to 
withdraw in consequenve, one held his 
place under great difficulties, and two are 
now in the midst of the battle. 

Rare gifts are evidently essential for 
these commanding positions. One must 
be not simply a scholar, an instructor, and 
a disciplinarian, he must be an administra- 
tor, a financier, aman among men, a man 
of tact. One of the great New York 
dailies, in commenting on the election of 
Dr. Duryea to the presidency of Union Col- 
lege, in a tone of somewhat lofty conde- 
scension, says, that Dr. Duryea will do as 
well as any clergyman who could be in- 
duced to accept the place, but that clergy- 
men do not make the best college presi- 
dents. In view of the fact that the prac- 
tice from time immemorial in this coun- 
try has been to give the preference to 
clergymen for such positions, that multi- 
tudes of our more successful coilege presi- 
dents, like Woolsey, Porter, Hopkins, See- 
lye, Magoun, Angell, and McCosh, among 
our educators still living, are ciergy- 
men; that Yale, Williams, Amherst, Dart- 
mouth, Princeton, and other colleges, have 
attained their present honorable position 
through a long line of clerical presidents; 
one is hardly able to regard this editorial 
dictuzn as seriously intended. Surely the 
training of a clerical life does not unfit one 
for the position. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that 
our college trustees are breaking over tra- 
ditional lines in this respect, and do not 
hesitate to choose for presidents those who, 
though not clergymen, have marked quali- 
fications for the place. General Lee, of 
Washington and Lee University, General 
Chamberlain, of Bowdoin, President White, 
of Cornell, President Carter, of Williams, 
are illustrations of this fact. But, in an- 
other particular, are college trustees devia- 
ting from the ancient practice. They are, 
at least, experimenting—and, so far, very 
successfully—with these who are young 
for presidents, President Gates, of Rut- 
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gers, and President Carter, of Williams, 
are young men, and remarkably successful 
in infusing new life in the institutions of 
which they have taken charge. President 
Hyde is only twenty-seven. Miss Free- 
man, the brilliant president of Wellesley, 
not yet (ifa guess is not impertinent) out 
of her twenties, is the peer of gray-headed 
men in her ability to manage a great insti- 
tution of learning. [t may be wise policy 
to take one of evident promise, and let him 
grow into his place. He has ambitions 
and adaptability, not always found in an 
older man. He is not so likely to be 
self-willed, and to come in conflict with es- 
tablished precedents. At the same time, 
he is in fullest sympathy with the youth 
who gather about him, and can fire them 
with enthusiasm, and catch with them the 
spirit of the age. 
Jensey Orry, N. J. 





THE RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue great questions of life relate to the 
existence, the character, government, and 
providence of God, and to man considered 
as the creature of his power and subject 
to his law. What one shall eat and drink, 
and wherewithal he shall be clothed, where 
and bow long he shall live, what shall be 
his position among men, whether he shall 
die rich or poor, known or unknown to 
fame—all these matters are of but trifling 
importance, when compared with the 
questions that relate to God and what man 
is in his relation to God, and what awaits 
him when he retires from this earthly 
scene. Who is God? What are his attri- 
butes? What are his feelings toward the 
human race? Has he established a moral 
government over men, and if so, what are 
his requirements? Is there forgiveness 
with God for sinners, and if so, in what 
way may it be secured? What is man as 
the subject of his law, and what are his 
duties to Gud? What is death toman? Is 
there any future for him beyond death, 
and if sv, how long will it last, what will 
be his condition in that future, and what 
are the causes that will determine that con- 
dition? 

These are the supreme questions, and so 
appear to every one who properly considers 
them. There are none greater, and no 
others so great. They are of the deepest 
interest to every one, and confront all men 
with an imperative summons to thought. 
They have challenged thought in every age 
and conntry. They concern our practice. 
It is not immaterial whether they be 
answered or not. 

The judgments of the race is, and ever 
has been, that mere reason exercising it- 
self upon the field of nature, without any 
special help from God, is not adequate to 
the solution of these questions. Conclusive 
evidence of this judgment we have in the 
fact that no religious eystem has ever 
existed among men, and asserted its as- 
cendency over them, professedly based on 
the authority of mere reason. All the re- 
ligions of antiquity, and all those of 
modern times, have alike claimed to be 
supernatural in their source, and have been 
so accepted, so far as accepted at all. 
These religions, upon their own showing, 
originally came into this world and spread 
themselves among men, not as the discov- 
eries of reason, but as revelations from 
God through agents of his own selection 
and endowment. Simple reason never yet 
constructed a religious system which men 
have accepted as authoritative, or which 
has had any prevalence or power among 
men, It has often protested against re- 
ligious systems constructed on a different 
basis; but it has never made one, and never 
will. The supernatural in religion is the 
only basis, as history abundantly shows, 
upon which religion can rest, aud at the 
same time take hold of the heads and hearts 
of men, and sway them with an authorita- 
tive power. The world does not want, 
and will not have, a religious system that 
assumes for itself a different basis. ‘‘ Let 
God speak and then let men hear,” ia 
natural language of the race on the sub- 
ject. 

The human mind is theistic in the sense 
of operating toward God, and in that of 
being loaded with impressive thoughts in 





regard to him; byt, in ali its opergtiqns 





upon a purely natural basis, it stops short 
of the final mark. It does not go far 
enough to find a resting place and satisfy 
itself. It does not get God near enough to 
answer its own wants. The philosopher 
who works on matter simply, whether in 
atoms or in worlds, at last leaves a chasm 
between him and God which he cannot fill. 
The metaphysician who studies, classifies 
and names the phenomena of mind, does 
not get his explanation down to the bottom 
of things, and does not carry it to their ab- 
solute zenith. There is a spirit world be- 
yond, conceivable, suggested, thought of, 
with which neither the philosopher nor the 
metaphysician can make himself sufficient- 
ly familiar. The eye looks dimly into it. 
Startling possibilities flit through all this 
realm. Thought would like to go there, 
and feels as if it must do so. It hears the 
echo of distant truth, and wishes to know 
whence the sound came, and precisely 
what it means. The common mind knows 
enough to ask for more than it can furnish, 
and more than science can furnish. It 
wants to get nearer to God, and to get God 
nearer to it, than seems possible under the 
teaching of mere reason. What reason 
docs not sufficiently bridge the gulf that 
intervenes between the two. Whether this 
was the original constitution of things in 
this world or not, it is the present fact as 
we find it. 

The religion contained in the Bible ad- 
justs itself to this fact. There is not a 
word in that book that proceeds upon the 
hypothesis that its contents are the dis- 
coveries of reason, or were placed there 
by reason. The assumption of the Bible 
in regard to itself is just the reverse of 
this. ‘*Thus saith the Lord” is the label 
which it puts upon its contents. The 
theory of the New Testament is that the 
Old Testament contains the oracles of God; 
that ‘‘ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by tie Holy Ghost”; that God ‘at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the proph- 
ets”; that the sacred writings composing 
the Old Testament were ‘‘ given by in- 
spiration of God”; in a word, that the Law 
and the Prophets and the Psalms came 
from God and are stamped with his authori- 
ity, and are not the creations of human 
reason. The Gospel of Christ, according 
to the New Testament, is ‘the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God”; and this gos- 
pel ‘‘at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord himself, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard him, God also bear- 
ing them witness, both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his 
own will.” Christ did not appear before 
men simply as a dialectician, speaking to 
them the wisdom of mere reason; but he 
did appear as a divine messenger who had 
come down from heaven and assumed the 
fleshy robe of our common humanity. 
And when he ascended from earth to 
heaven, he commissioned and endowed 
his apostles to teach and preach in his name. 
Saul of Tarsus was called to be an 
apostle by a supernatural voice from the 
skies, and the Gospel which he afterward 
preached he received, as he expressly says, 
‘by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” He 
did not think it out by his own wisdom, 
and it was not taught to him by others. 
It came to him from Christ by a special 
revelation. This is what the Bible says of 
itself, placing its source far above the 
domain of reason and all the discoveries of 
science. The Bible, in short, assumes to 
be the Word of God, and as such speaks 
to men. 

Now, whether this claim be true or not, 
is undoubtedly a proper question for reason 
to consider and determine. Reason has a 
right to look at the credentials of the Bible 
and ascertain what they prove, and should 
do so. Christ himself appealed to his 
works in proof that he came from God. If 
reason, having instituted the inquiry, has 
answered it in the affirmative, then the 
man whose reason has done this, and come 
to this result, has found the ultimate relig- 
ious authority for himself. How he 
reached the result, whether it took him a 
long time or only a short time, and whether 
he explored all the evidence, or only a part 
of it, is a matter of no consequence to him. 
Every man is bound to follow his best light ; 
qnd if one’s best light ia that, for the req, 


sons existing in his mind, the Bible is the 
Word of God, then that is sufficient for 
him, whether he sees all the reasons or not. 
It is sufficient for him that he understands 
God to be speaking to him in and through 
this book. 

The one thing then to be done with the 
book is to read it, to understand it as far as 
possible, and, alike with the head, and the 
heart, to bow to it as an ultimate and abso- 
lute authority on all the subjects of which 
it speaks. Chief Justice Marshall was one 
of the greatest judges this country ever 
produced; and, as he sat on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and held the Federal Constitution in his 
hands, he treated it as ‘‘ the supreme law 
of the land.” Its authority he never dis- 
puted; and the only questions he ever 
raised in regard to it related to its meaning 
and application. He did not make that 
Constitution, and it was not his prerogative 
to change it, and was his duty to obey it. 
And, in like manner, should the Bible be 
treated by every one who believes God to 
be its author. This faith, by its very 
terms, makes it ‘‘the supreme law”; and 
there is to be no question as to the truth of 
its teaching. Faith is not to be disputing 
its own affirmation. Having affirmed, it is 
to stand there and accept as true what the 
Bible declares to be true. Ifthe book says 
that Christ died for our sins, then the say- 
ing is the best of all reasons for so believ- 
ing. If it says that there is a heaven and 
that there is a hell, then this settles the 
question in respect to both. If it says that 
God will judge the world by that man 
whom he hath ordained, then faith must 
say the same thing. If it says that there 
will be a resurrection of the dead, then 
faith must so believe. God himself is 
always good authority for whatever he 
affirms; and reason never rises higher, and 
never acts more reasonably, than when it 
simply believes God. The question is not 
whether it can explain everything, or an- 
swer all possible objections, but whether 
the Bible puts its imprimature upon a fact 
or a doctrine. 

This attitude of mind toward the Bible 
as the supreme and final authority on all 
matters relating to religion, intensified and 
wrought into the very warp and woof of 
the soul, and thus living as a felt reality, 
is an indispensable condition of the power 
of the Bible to control thought, to sanctify 
the life, and impart comfort to the heart. 
We must believe with unhesitating confi- 
dence, believe right on, believe always, and 
believe forever, or we shall know but little 
of this power. Those who really know this 
power, are not the disputatious cavilers, 
not the self-wise doubters asking more 
questions than they can answer, and not 
the open and undisguised infidels, but the 
simple-minded children of faith who have 
acquired the happy and hallowed art of 
being content with what the Biblesays, and 
to whom a single promise in that book is 
worth more than all the speculations of the 
wisest men who ever lived. This so fills 
their minds and absorbs and occupies their 
thoughts that they have no room for any- 
thing else. The vexations of thought that 
trouble others pass by them, either unseen 
or unheeded if seen. They march 
through the world, and march to the grave, 
and march into eternity, guided as to what 
they believe and expect, by an authority 
they never dispute. They take this au- 
thority with them in every step of life, and 
at last lie down in death with it. 


These are the happy men, the happy 
Christians, who, whether they are scholars 
ornot, know how to believe, and in this 
sense are the children of Abraham. This 
great secret of the Lerd is with them and 
inthem, These are the men whom the 
martyr’s stake does not frighten, who can 
cross the waving flood without alarm, to 
whom dying imparts good cheer, and who 
by faith read their title clear to mansions 
in the skies. Reason is not, and God is, 
their supreme and sovereign guide, His 
authority in the book divine settles all 
questions for them. Here they rest, and 
here find peace and comfort as nowhere 
else. A great boon comes to the soul when 
in this weary journey of life, it finds rest in 
God. Heaven then begins, as_ the sweet 
foretaste of the richer and larger glory 
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that awaits that soul in another life, 
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TWO ACADEMICIANS, 


BY HJALMAR H. BOYESEN, 





Ir is, of course, out of the question 
within the space here allotted to me, to 
sketch the lives and literary significance of 
the forty now living members of the Acad- 
emy, each of whom would furnish abun- 
dant material for a separate article. I shall, 
therefore, only select a few of those, whose 
names and writings are well known among 
us, and shall attempt to elucidate certain 
phases of their character which may again 
tend to explain the peculiarities of their 
works. 

I shall first take the liberty to intro- 
duce M. Hippolyte Taine, who probably 
counts as many readers and admirers on 
this side of the Atlantic as he does in 
Europe. He is not a man of prepossessing 
appearance, having an abnormally large 
forehead, thin, straggling beard of indefinite 
color, wide mouth, and eyes that are near 
sighted and always more or less inflamed. 
It is told of him that when he had finished 
his course in the Heole Normale, where he 
had distinguished himself by his power of 
thought and application, he happened one 
day to pass by a shop window in which his 
whole figure was glaringly reflected. He 
gave acry of horror; he had never known 
that he was so ugly. He had rather prided 
himself, not indeed on his good looks, but 
on his harmonious development, and had 
observed with pleasure the precision with 
which his brain worked. Arms and legs 
and all the rest he had looked upon as mere 
unessential appendages to the brain, and it 
had never occurred to him that they had 
the power to deform an otherwise finely 
constituted organism. The philosopher, 
Victor Cousin, who, just at that moment 
passed the same window, found Taine 
about to explode in solitary but violent in- 
dignation. Several other literary acquaint- 
ances, who also happened to pass, were 
all apprised of their friend’s discovery, 
and they gathered in a knot on 
the sidewalk, and discussed the un- 
deniable phenomenon of Mr. Taine’s ugli- 
ness. From that time forth, however, M. 
Taine became possessed with a desire to 
mitigate the unpleasant fact as far as pos- 
sible. He resolved to develop his limbs 
to their normal proportions, and for that 
purpose spent his Summers in the Pyrenees, 
riding horseback, climbing mountain-peaks, 
and taking interminable solitary excursions 
on foot. It is here he has collected the 
astonishing number of observations relat- 
ing to anima! and vegetable life, which he 
brings in so very aptly as illustrative inci- 
dents in his literary and philosophical 
writings. He prides himself on his power 
of accurate observation as he does on his 
power of accurate thinking. He has no 
patience with slipshod statements which 
are to his mind indications of a second- 
rate cerebral development; and life being 
so short, he can not, he thinks, afford to 
waste time on the productions of inferior 
brains. 


It would, perhaps, be cruel to re- 
mark, in this connection, that, in the 


opinion of the present writer, M. Taine 
might himself be easily convicted of strain- 
ing his facts occasionally for the purpose 
of fitting them into a particularly striking 
phrase or ingenius theory. He is always 
so much concerned about the brilliancy of 
his style (which is clearly a product of the 
highest art, and not of unconscious nature) 
that, justly or unjustly, he makes the im- 
pression of caring but secondarily for the 
accuracy of his facts. His antitheses have 
such a splendid snap in them, his climaxes 
mount so vigorously toward their forcible 
finale, and his similes are so picturesque 
and often so surprising, that they absorb 
one’s attention to the detriment of the idea 
which they were meant to illustrate, It is 
needless to say that M. Taine is not 
academic; that, in fact, previous to his 
election, he took pleasure in producing 
magnificent effects of style in defiance of 
all academical authority. He loves, as a 
contemporary French critic observes, to 
clench a brutal word in an elegant phrase; 
he has a taste for robust language, even if 
it does not trace ifs pedigree from the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

It is perfectly consistent with thig lin- 
guistic taste that M. Taine should love the 
primitive barbarian better than his ¢ivilized 





brother. He is always on the watch for 
wild and unconscious betrayals of animal 
nature. English critics have complained 
that he has exaggerated this brutality in 
his introduction to his ‘‘ History of Eng- 
lish Literature ” of the Normans, and they 
have attributed to Gallic prejudice what 
is really a constitutional trait in the man. 
Nothing could be shorter of the mark than 
to imagine that M. Taine wished to revile 
the English in thus depicting their Norman 
ancestors; on the contrary, he wished to 
compliment them. ‘‘A nation descended 
from such vigorous sires,” he would say, 
‘* must have a long lease of life; it has an 
indestructible fund of vitality to draw 
upon,” 

I have said that when M. Taine wearies 
of seeing the inferior physiques of himself 
and his countrymen reflected in the shop- 
windows, he seeks refuge in the remote 
valleys of the Pyrenees. After having 
been forced for months together to have 
one’s eyes tortured by the deplorable arms 
and legs of the modern Gauls, it is refresh- 
ing, like a draft of pure cool water, to 
feast on the supple strength of the hardy 
mountaineers, the bulging muscles which 
slope 

** As slopes a wild brook o’er a lit"le stone ;” 
the untrained ferocity of their eyes, the 
naivelé and self-confidence, which can but 
co-exist with happy ignorance, and which 
reflection and knowledge invariably spoil. 

M. Taine is like the Titan Antaeus, whose 
strength increased at the touch of Mother 
Earth; but Mother Earth, the true and un- 
corrupted Nature, is not to be found under 
the Parisian pavements, or even under the 
geometrically trimmed hedges of the parks 
of Versailles, A breath of the Pyrences, 
especially from the Spanish side, is worth 
more to the philosopher than all the parks 
and Summer resorts in the world; it rouses 
the primitive man in him, and it awakes 
those subtler animal senses which enable 
him to sniff the trail of the fox and the 
deer in a whiff of wind, and to discover 
the smell of a camp-fire ten miles away. If 
we go far enough back, we have all the 
fragrance of the woods in our nostrils, and 
I can fully sympathize with M. Taine in 
his delight at being able occasionally to 
burst the bonds of civilization and to re- 
vert toa sort of temporary savagery. It 
is a case of what Darwin probably 


would call intellectual atavism. The 
Pyrenees, moreover, glory in abund- 
ant varieties of birds and _ beasts, 


which might, without presumption, claim 
a close kinship to Pyrenean man. M. 
Taine takes particular pleasure in watch- 
ing the philosophic demeanor of the pigs, 
whose phlegmatic acceptance of the pres- 
ent, refined in favored individuals to a stoic 
dignity, he professes to admire. On the 
whole, M. Taine admires, as some one has 
said, the brute in man, and man in the 
brute. Any one who has read the 
‘‘ Travels in the Pyrenees,” which is a very 
fascinating book, might multiply examples 
ad infinitum. The author is always frank, 
and, in describing the Pyrenees, he as it 
were, accidentally, reflects himself in every 
mountain brooklet and pool at which he 
pauses to take notes of people and scenery. 
One does not read far before suspecting 
that he is a positivist of a pronounced 
type; and, if one cares to pursue this dis- 
covery, additional evidence is to be found 
in the ‘* Notes on Paris,” and especially in 
the *‘ Essay on Intelligence.” Asa follower 
of Comte, however, M. Taine is hardly 
consistent; his positivist convictions do 
not seem to be very radiant or profound. 
In order to prove this assertion, I have 
marked several passages for quotation; but 
I must forbear. Suffice it to say, that the 
disciple of Comte has had his daughter 
baptized in the Catholic Church, and that 
two-thirds of his household are elevated to 
the worship of Ohrist, while the third 
(himself) professes to find the source of 
life in matter. M. Taine’s philosophy is 
like a vade mecum, conveniently found for 
pocket use, which he pulls out and con. 
sults, like a guide-book or a dictionary, on 
extraordinary occasions, when he wishes 
to account for some special phenomenon, 
Of Ernest Rénan, it is difficult to say 
anything new, as he has, in his recent Con- 
fessions, himself exbausted the subject. 
He does not, to be sure, lay bare his soul 
after the manner of Rousseau, but he en- 





deavors to account for himself rationally 
and scientifically, and to take the influences 
which, converging, fashioned the phenom- 
non known as Ernest Rénan. You may 
agree or disagree with his conclusions, you 
may disapprove of his methods; but you 
will not fail to be immensely entertained. 
As a companion, whether it be in person 
orin his books, Rénan is irresistible. If 
he had remained a priest he would, in spite 
of his ugliness, have been a dangerous 
propagandist; though perhaps the church 
would have preferred to utilize him asa 
repository of fashionable sins, or the father 
confessor of the beau monde. For Rénan 
is a pronounced aristocrat. He fixes his 
hope on the few, and despises the many. 
Like Goethe, he appeals to the judgment 
only of his intellectual peers, and has but 
a ‘‘disdainful smile” for the opinion of the 
multitude. It is only after man has reached 
a certain intellectual altitude (which 1s be- 
yond the reach of the many) that he be- 
comes worth considering at all. Tradition 
and inherited prejudice make all but a very 
small company of select spirits incapable 
of exact thought. The world’s educational 
systems do not aim to cultivate this faculty, 
and without it, attainment of truth is im- 
possible. Rénan’s work, as he considers 
it, is to clear a path through obstructions 
and prejudices along the hights of thought 
—a path in which only a few daring spirits 
can hope to follow him. Whether he ex- 
pects the multitude to press in his wake, a 
couple of generations hence, I do not 
know; but from the tenor of his talk I 
should judge that he has no such expecta- 
tion. 

It was in 1879 that I had the pleasure of 
making M. Rénan’s acquaintance. | 
brought a letter to him from Tourguéaeff, 
which secured me a cordial reception. 
Rénan lives in scholarly seclusion in a re- 
mote street on the left-hand of the Seine. 
In the large sunny court-yard the grass 
grows between the cobble-stones, and the 
sparrows chirp unmolested and take their 
baths in the gutter. A broad staircase, 
spacious enough for a palace, leads up to 
the apartments of the author. A large en- 
graving of the Jews mourning at the walls 
of Jerusalem is the most conspicvous ob- 
ject in the outer reception room. The rest 
of the house, or at least that part of it 
which I saw, seemed to be all library. 
When I was ushered in, Rénan was walk- 
ing up and down the room wi h his hands 
on his back, dictating to his wife, who sat 
at a table in the middle of the room, sur- 
rounded by huge tomes and piles of man- 
uscript. As faras 1 could judge he was 
speaking Hebrew or some other Semitic 
tongue, and she was writing according to 
his dictation. I was told later that Madame 
Rénan is the companion of her husband’s 
studies and herself an accomplished Orien- 
talist. She occupies the same position 
toward her husband as Mademoiselle Littré 
did toward her father. [ confess this evi- 
dence of intellectual co-operation and 
scholarly sympathy between husband and 
wife seemed to me very charming. 

M. Kkénan looks strikingly like a toad; 
that is, of course, a vivacious and gentle- 
manlike toad. He is about middle height, 
slightly bald, stout and short-necked. His 
eyes are very disappointing; they express 
in a general way, geniality and sagacity, 
but it is only when their owner is engaged 
in animated conversation that they seem to 
express anything at all. He speaks natur- 
ally and fluently, and when he is in his 
best mood he bristles with epigrams. 
With me he talked during our first meeting 
chiefly about the French colleges, the 
Sorbonne and the College de France. It was 
for the «xpress purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation in regard to these institutions that I 
had sought an introduction to him, and he 
gave me in abundance what I asked. A 
few days later I heard him lecture on the 
Psalms of David in the College de France. 
The audience was small—scarcely more 
than twenty or thirty; and it was evident 
that the lecturer discouraged the attendance 
of any one who did not possess the scholar- 
ship necessary for understanding him. He 
made no jokes, told no anecdotes and in- 
dulged in no claptrap theories for the bene- 
fit of the unlearned. Once or twice the 
students, who all kept writing busily in 
their note-books, app)auded a witticism, but 
Rénan shook his head with a smile as if 





deprecating the demonstration. His rotes 
on Hebrew life and religious observations, 
and particularly his analysis of the Hebrew 
character, v ere surprisingly keen and vivid. 
All the resources of Oriental , archeology 
and philology were at his command, and 
all the strangeness and mystery of the Old 
Testament civiliaztion vanished under his 
luminous comments. I did not possess the 
scholarship, in that particular branch, to 
be able to assume a critical attitude. I 
could not tell whether to Lepsius 
or Brugsch Bey the use he made of Egypt- 
ology and the recent excavations at Nine- 
veh may not have been somewhat daring. 
I have however, a great sympathy with 
the daring of genius, and I am inclined to 
believe that in Semitic philology and even 
in archeology Révan is to be trusted. All 
that he said, although purposely stripped 
of all armaments of rhetoric, sounded de- 
lightfully real and rational. The listener 
gained the impression that the lecturer was 
describing what he had himself heard and 
seen, not the events of three or four thou- 
sand years ago. And here, by the way, a 
very important trait in Rénan’s literary 
character reveals itself. He is, with all 
his superb scholarly equipment, after all, 
primarily a poet, a fact which the speaker 
at his reception into the French Academy 
rather maliciously emphasized. I happened 
to be present on that occasion (May 1879), 
and it struck me that a neater way of dis- 
crediting the views which Rénan was 
known to hold on religion could scarcely 
be imagined. 

The speaker did not berate his new col- 
league for his inaccuracy as an historian 
of the early church; but he praised him 
as a great poet. He twitted him amiably 
on his life-like description of St. Paul, and 
insinuated smilingly that he would like to 
see a list of his authorities That St. Paul 
limped, he was aware; but only‘a great 
poet could have supplied his shrill voice, 
his gestures and generally fanatic behavior. 
He referred complimentarily to Rénan’s 
researches into the Semitic languages; but 
in his capacity as the biographer of Jesus, 
and the historian of the early Christian 
church, he paid him no compliments. The 
whole performance was charmingly French, 
and one of the occasions on which French- 
men appear to highest advantage. Only 
a highly civilized nation could have done 
anything so admirably polite and yet 
effective. 

I have not yet heard any one say (though 
Iam every day waiting to hear it) that 
Rénan writes the most beautitul style of 
any Frenchman living. Even Daudet who 
has the element of charm in a high degree 
is scarcely Rénan’s match in vivid charac- 
terization. All the virtues which are 
attributable to acertain choice and arrange- 
ment and words, Rénan’s style possesses. 
It does not constitute a visible medium 
which by its obtrusive brilliancy half 
hides the subject which it was meant to 
reveal. It is clear and bright and warm 
like the air when the sun is high, or faintly 
tinged with resignation as everything is apt 
to be at the approach of the evening and 
the long, unknown night. 

If it be true that the style is the man, 
then no one will need my testimony to the 
fact thut Ernest Rénaao is a very charming 
man. 


New Yorx Ciry. 
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SOME OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


BY MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 





I rounp them in London, far away from 
their native land. They are weary-look- 
ing, brown old things, from whose worn 
faces one fancies a half-blinking expres- 
sion, as if startled at the Jight of unaccus- 
tomed day. 

Faded, withered, and old as they are, 
they are most carefully arranged in rai- 
ments of to-day, the very fresh modern- 
ness of which is emphatic anachronism 
with their old age, and somehow adds 4 
melancholy to it. 

They are a series of Boston and Phila- 
delphia newspapers, of various discon- 
nected dates between the years 1748 and 
1767. Even in their prime they seem 
scarcely to have been entitled to the term 
newspaper; for their information, both 
‘Foreign and Domesiick,” invariably bears 
date long precedent to that of the paper in 
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which it appears, and comes usually from 
such stale and fish-like sources, as ‘‘ They 
write from England,” or **’Tis talked ”— 
Colonial English for our more modern and 
more affected ‘‘ on dit.” 

It must be the gushing loyalty of our 
forefathers, reflected in these columns, 
which makes the newspapers seem quite 
as foreign to us as to the English atmos- 
phere in which their old age is passed. 
One whole side of the Boston Evening Post 
for December 29th, 1760, is taken up by @ 
minutely printed ‘‘ Address to His Excel- 
lency, Francis Bernard, Esq., Governor of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay,” end- 
ing in a perfect spasm of loyalty to ‘‘ our 
Sovereign Lord.” 

‘‘ We are fully convinced that the Connection 
between the Mother Country and these Prov- 
inces is founded on the Principles of filial Obe- 
dience, Protection and Justice. Our Breasts 
glow with Sentiments of Loyalty and Duty. 
The Principles which were transmitted to us 
from our Loyal Forefathers will, we trust, de- 
scend to our Posterity, and thus be a living 
Means of perpetuating the Glories of the pres- 
ent Time. May God Bless His Most Sacred 
Majesty, our rightful Sovereign and glorious 
Benefactor, lengthen His precious Life, and 
tinally crown Him with Immortality.” 

All this gush for the Second George, a 
stupid German, speaking only broken En- 
glish, and who, besides, had already been 
seven weeks in another world, where earth- 
ly flatteries, however high-strained, reach 
not. The ship ‘‘ Race Horse,” Captain 
Partridge, did not arrive with the ‘‘news” 
of the king’s death until the day after this 
effusion was published. 

In these early papers there is no visible 
editorship, no leadership evident in leading 
articles, scarcely ever any local items, the 
whole sheet being given to reprints from 
the Englisi papers brought over by the 
‘*Race Horse,” or some later arrivals. 
There is a quaint advertisement or two, ip 
one of which Jchn Gerrish announces to 
sell at Publick Vendue an assortment of 
Shalloons, Callimacoes, Camblets, Fustian 
Dimothys, a Negro Woman and a Riding 
Chair. Another is official, and notifies the 
proprietors of Salem Towuship, that they 
‘‘assemble together at Mrs. Platt’s, Inn- 
holder, in Salem, on Tuesday at 2 o’Clock 
P.M., then and there to consider and con- 
clude upon some Plan for finishing the 
Meeting House in said Town and to con- 
clude upon some Speedy Method for set- 
thing a Minister.” 

Also was ‘‘ Dropt between Old South 
Meeting House and the Grey Hound Inn 
at Roxbury,” part of a spy-glass, for which 
John Dabney will pay a reward. Anna 
Adams announces that she sells at her shop, 
opposite the Brick Meeting House in Bos. 
ton, all parts of ‘‘ Millenary, scarlet cloaks, 
garrick bonnets, white figured tabby, 
tammies, and black silk for short aprons”; 
while John Smith, in Hanover Street, sells 
‘* raven grey” (whatever color that may le) 
blue and crimson broadcloths, all *‘im- 
ported in the last ship from London.” 

Even already slight trans-Atlantic changes 
have crept into the quaint English speech, 
and one discovers that places of sale are 
called ‘‘ stores,” instead of ‘‘ shops,” as 
across the sea, although people still lived 
and walked in the streets instead of on 
them, as Americans insist upon doing 
nowadays. 

In the Post of Dec. 31st is a list of letters 
unclaimed in the Boston Post-office. The 
list is an hundred names long, and covers 
a wide region, some of the letters bearing 
addresses to Waltham, Lexington, Brain- 
tree, even Cape Cod. The paper also in- 
forms its readers that, during the past year, 
1759, ‘there have been buried in this 
town: Whites 508, blacks 86; while 430 
have been baptized.” (Color not stated. ) 

In the same issues is published a legisla- 
tive act relating to the proper observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day, in which it is 
‘* enacted” that, ‘if any Person or Per- 
sons shall be unnecessarily walking or 
loitering in any Town or Place in any of 
the Streets, wharves, Pastures or Orchards 
on any part of the Lord’s Day, he shall 
forfeit Five Shillings, and if any Person, 
being able of Body, shall for the space of a 
Month be absent from the Publick Worship 
of God he shall forfeit Ten Shillings.” 

A startling item flashes forth in the sober 
Post about these days: 


on the 7th inst, Mr. Joseph Allen, of that place 
being on horseback with a Midwife that had at- 
tended bis Wife, he fell from his horse and ex- 
pired. It is remarkable, he was telling the 
Woman, that he had a Calf died yesterday very 
strangely by turning round two or three times 
and then dying ; upon his saying so he sallied 
from his horse and expired.” 

With these bound volumes is a series of 
the Pennsyluania Gazette, of the year 1754, 
edited and published by one yet unknown 
to fame, named Benjamin Franklin. The 
yellow sheets, printed in the most blinding 
of small types, were evidently sent across 
the sea to some interested friends of tbat 
new strange country called America, in 
England. For they all bear on top mar- 
gin, in quaint penmanship, and now faded 
ink, ‘‘Mr. JAMEs Jounson, JR.” 

It is natural to give a thought to Mr. 
James Johnson, Jr., whose name preserved 
by a few strokes of goose quill, has come 
down to shadows one hundred and twenty- 
five years later on earth than he was. Was 
he an American, a Philadelphia dealer in 
dimities, tabbies, callimacoes and padua_ 
joys sailed away to this mother country to 
revisit old friends and refurnish his 
‘** store”? with all the latest fashions, yet 
apxious to keep en rapport with colonial 
matters during the months that he must be 
away? Or was he a thorough Briton, 
with roots firm fixed in his native soil, yet 
not without keen interest in the wild new 
land where his more adventurous brothers 
or restless sons had planted their vines and 
fig trees, and from whence they sent him 
every ship the ‘ Freshest Advices, For- 
eign and Domestick,” as gathered by one 
B. Franklin, unknown to fame? 

At any rate, we know ¢his of him, Amer- 
ican or Boston, that, being well enough off 
to read newspapers and pay foreign postage, 
he dressed as became his situation, in plain 
coats with capacious pockets and mighty 
flaps, buttoned over a long waistcoat reach- 
ing his knees, a plain bob wig, hat decor- 
ously cocked and breeches either flowered 
or plain, silk stockings and high quartered 
shoes with buckles. This is all we can 
know of him, save that he died and was 
gathered to his father, and that his eyes 
once wandered over these same columns 
of the Pennsylvanias Gazette, more than a 
hundred years ago. 

The prominent feature of the Gazettes, as 
compared with their Boston contemporary, 
is their importance as an advertising medi- 
um, more than half their space being given 
to announcements of various kinas. It is 
curious to notice that the majority of these 
commence with, ‘‘Ran Away from the 
Subscriber,” and, in calling upon the pub- 
lic to return escaping bonds-men and bond- 
women, give impression of the ‘‘ Servants 
Question” even more unsatisfactory than 
exists to-day. In one issue, thatof August 
Ist, 1754, nine fleeing bond people are 
cried, and their descriptions read curiously 
enough. 

One escaped Negro had ‘‘a flat nose, is 
a great smoaker, and lover of white wo- 
men.” A white fugitive ‘“‘has a good 
deal of brogue on his tongue,” while an- 
other’s ‘‘ britches are remarkable, being 
pierced all round the waist band.” One 
was ‘‘ tallish and scragling,” one ‘ tallow- 
ish’complexioned and broad set”; still an- 
other, “sour looking and speaks broad.” 
One ‘‘swears continual,” while another is 
‘‘very religious, and ran away with a 
Bible.” One was ‘‘ blushy and down-look- 
ing”; one woman, Mary Neal, who ran 
away from James Hicklin, was chunky 
and pretty full breasted, short legs, pretty 
thick, and wore new linsey petticoat, 
striped purple and yellow, with no gown. 
One servant had lumpy hands, and broken 
shins, and an old wig. Robert Cox, 25 
years old, ** speaks broad, being born in 

Oxfordshire, in England, and had a steel 
collar round his neck, but may have got it 
off”; let us hope so—wretched white slave. 
‘* Ceasar, a new Negro,” so new from his 
own Africa that he knew no English, 
escaped with two old blankets; William 
De Wees advertises a servant ‘‘ who has a 
bobbling gait, and the cloathes he wears is 
uncertain”; while Samuel Carey’s servant, 
Theodore Jones, caps the climax, with 
bushy hair, marked with small pox, looks 
brazen and talks impudent.” 
Ore Master Thomas Hinggold, is evi- 
dently in a ‘‘state of mind” about his 





** We hear from He bron in Connecticut, that, 


property, and conciudes a half column ad- 





v ertisement for an escaped Negro with a 
plaintive appeal to other slaveholders : 
“That this slave should run away is alarming 
as he has always been so kindly used and put to 
watch the other slaves. It seems to be in the 
interest of every gentleman that has slaves, to 
be active in the beginning of such attempts, or, 
whilst we have the French such near neighbors, 
we shall not have the least security in that sort 
of property.” 

Many “‘healthy negroes,” male and female 
are offered for sale, and many white slaves, 
English, Irish and Dutch, with unexpired 
terms of from two to four years. Captain 
Reed of the brigantine ‘‘ Lark,” just from 
London, offers for sale a ‘‘ parcel of likely 
healthy servant men,” and one young 
Negro woman, ‘‘ with her child or without, 
as suits her purchaser.” 

William Dawson advertises an evening- 
school, where young ladies are taught 
Book-keeping and Psalmody. Thomas 
Campbell, a bleaching green, a mile out 
from Philadelphia; while John Julius 
Sorge, ‘‘ very much noted among the No- 
bility of Germany,” ‘*‘ Makes all sorts ot 
fruits, pruens, cherries, grapes, apricots, 
of thesame natural colour and taste as those 
that grow, and so perfect that no distinc. 
tion between them and the natural ones 
can be perceived. Also he prepares a fine 
water for ladies to wash themselves in, in 
order to preserve their beauty.” 

The moral atmosphere of the Quaker 
City appears much more electrical than 
that of Puritan Boston—if the papers are 
trustworthy barometers, for here we have 
frequent notices of eloping wives, and hus- 
bands refusing to pay debts of their con- 
tracting. Richard Shottall is maliciously 
distinguished among these deserted 
spouses, by the wicked postscript added to 
his notices of bis wife’s defection : : 


“A Great Coat and Hat was found in her 
Lodgings after ehe went away, which Any- 
body (!) may have by proving Their Property.” 

Very likely they were Richard’s own! 

At the * Sign of the Royal Bed the Cor- 
ner of Chestnut and Second Streets, Edward 
Wyman, makes umbrelloes suitable for the 
sun and mends those for bad weather, and 
gives notice to those who have cows, 
horses and mares tails to dispose of that 
he gives the best prices for those parts of 
hair.” 

* John Snowdon, 
Market Street, 


Sadler, living in 
wants to sell a good 
brick house in Second Street; the 
house is 16 feet in breadth and 24 
fect deep, with a good well, also a good 
stable on thesame. The laad lot is forty 
and a half on Second Street, more or less, 
and extends the same width to Dock 
Street, subject to a ground rent of four 
Pounds Ten Shillings a year and a quit rent 
to the proprietaries of Two Shillings and 
Sixpence Sterling per annum.” 

Henry Dalton also, ‘‘offers two tenements 
for sale on the South Side of Cedar Street, 
being the South street in Philadelphia with 
a wooden kitchen, extraordinary pleasant 
Peach and other trees, a good well, delight- 
fully situated for pleasure and commodi- 
ous for a butcher.” 


‘* This is to give notice that until Christmass 
next, a Post will, get out every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Hriday, precisely at Eight o’Clock 
in the Morning from Philadelphia for New York, 
and from New Y ork for Philadelphia, and will 
come in at both those stages every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, about Five a Clock in 
the Afternoon. 

By command of the Post Master General. 

WiLL1aAM FRranxuix, Cowptroller. 

Philadelphia, October 10th, 1754. 


Horse stealing was a markedly frequent 
crime of those days, and the Gazette's space 
is largely given to rewards offered for the 
detection of thieves, and the recovery of 
stolen horses. Certainly in no representa- 
tive newspaper of the most lawless regions 
of our country can be found, to-day, evi- 
dences of such criminal activity as pre- 
vailed in the bosom of society of the 
Quaker City a century and a quarter ago. 

The credit system seems, also, to have 
been one of the stumbling-blocks of busi- 
ness when George the Second was king 
of Philadelphia; for very many of the ad- 
vertisements, offering every variety of arti- 
cles between black silk dresses and honey, 
snuff, or Negro babiesand West India Rum, 
** none-so-pretties” (whatever they were), 





printed in the Dutch Janguage”—an- 


Bounces that all these things will be sold 


cheap for ready money only, or at worst 
for short credit. Many, also, are the calls 
upon debtors to pay their just dues, the 
creditor’s appeal being supported, not as 
nowadays, with “‘ having intention to quit 
business,” but, with “‘intending to go to 
England next year.” Absconding debtors 
are also cried, many of them levanters 
from the gaols where improvidence or mis- 
fortune had lodged them. 

Much is said of Mr. Whitfield’s preaching 
and of his travels from place to place. In 
September, 1754, is an ‘* Extract from a 
Gentleman’s Letter at Reading.” 

** Bears were never half so numerous as now. 
You can scarcely goa mile without seeing one. 
Several have been killed in this town lately, and 
one was killed at Susquehanna, and over 500 
pounds in weight,” 

August 19th, 1754, comes an item of 
‘* news” all the way from New York: 

** About two a Clock of last Thursday Morning 
the Dwelling House of Mrs, George in the Broad- 
way took fire, occasioned, it is thought, by a 
Rat taking a lighted Candle from a Candle 
Stick and carrying it about the Room, 

From still farther away ‘“‘ From the East- 
ward”—even from rigid New England 
itself, comes *‘ news” in the brief. outlines 
of a story, whose parallel has touched mil- 
lions of hearts in our own days. A crime 
had been detected and punished, and the 
guiltiest crimiual sent forth to wander up 
and down that virtuous land for the remain- 
der of life, with a staring letter ‘* of’ very 
large size” sewn upon the breast. That the 
time of Hester’s broken life may be more dis- 
tinctly marked, it may be said that this 
other Scarlet Letter was affixed in 1754. 

Rigidly as private morals were guarded 
by the law, the law itself was peccant to 
our modern sense. For example, it coun- 
tenanced lotteries, and it is curious to see 
them vigorously and expansively adver- 
tised, with official sanction, side by side 
with the stiffest of Massachusetts enact- 
ments for the proper observation of the 
Lord’s Day. Lotteries are put in operation 
for the building of a road from Boston to 
Roxbury, and also for the benefit of the 
Academy in Philadelphia. 

Surely human nature és human nature, all 
the world over, and all the centuries. 
No one can read these waif old papers, of 
hideous: slavery, absconding wives, im- 
prisoned debtors, of horse and cattle rob- 
bery, of pious lotteries and Scarlet Letters, 
of men that swear continual, look brazen 
and talk impudent—above all, that bobble 
in their walk, and as to Cloathes is uncer- 
tain, without realizing that those were no 
better or happier days than these, even if 
it did cost five shillings to loiter in pastures 
or orchards, between Saturday night and 
Monday morning. 

As a western woman once remarked to 
the writer, ‘‘Human nature’s "bout the 
same stuff whereveryou findit. It’s nasty 
stuff any how and needs a power of God's 
mercy.” 

All ages round it show about the same; 
we drop some of the sins of our fathers, 
and hug some that will shock our poster- 
ity, but, after all, the stuff is the same, 
and these old journals show it, 

PENNEDEPIE, HONFLEUR, FRANCE. 


OUR OVERCHURCHED COMMUNI- 
T 








BY THE REV, JOHN FAVILLE. 





THIRTY years ago many a four corners in 
Wisconsin hoped to become a city. Five 
or six Christian sects believed in their mis- 
sion to capture that city at once. The year 
1885 finds the state with but few towns of 
ten thousand, and scores of villages rang- 
ing from three hundred to three thousand 
people. Mcchanics, merchants, manu- 
facturers passed by, but the Churches 
stopped and stay, monuments of sectarian 
enterprise and ambition. Many of the 
children of the pioneers of Wisconsin are 
becoming the pioneers of the farther West, 
their places here filled by foreigners, build- 
ing churches of their own. Already the 
state has 189,000 foreign to 149,000 native 
voters. Many a Wisconsin village not only 
has not grown in numbers the past ten 
years, and is not likely to the coming ten, 
but the changes in its population have been 
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a hindrance to the churches established, 
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What is to be the future of these churches 
is a pressing practical problem. 

The five leading Protestant sects of the 
state, for 1883-’84 furnish the following 
figures and facts toward the solution. 

The Presbyterians of Wisconsin report 
180 churches and 104 ministers; the Epis- 
copalians, 170 parishes, 130clergy; the Bap- 
tists, 149 churches, 96 ministers; the Con- 
gregationalists, 198 churches, 147 minis- 
ters; the M. E. Church, 257 churches, 240 
pastors-—a total of 899 churches and 690 
ministers. Of members, the Presbyterians 
have 8,139; the Episcopalians, 7,190; the 
Baptists, 10,252; the Congregationalists, 
18,001; the Methodists, 22,432—a total of 
61,104, or an average of sixty-seven members 
to each church. Divided into three classes 
as to members, the Presbyterians have sixty- 
three churches with a membership less 
than fifty, 105 churches with amembership 
leas than 100, and but twenty-five churches 
with a membership exceeding 100. The 
Episcopalians have 118 parishes with less 
than fifty communicants, 136 with less 
than 100, thirty-four with more than 100. 
The Baptists report sixty-cight churches 
having less than fifty members, 114 with 
less than 100, thirty-five more than 100. 
The Congregationalists have 101 churches 
with a membership less than fifty, 185 with 
less than 100, fifty-eight with more than 
100. The Methodists have sixty-nine 
churches with less than fifty names, 169 
with less than 100, eighty-eight with more 
than 100—a total of 419 churches with less 
than fifty members and 659 with less than 
100. 

On Missions the Presbyterians gave #2,- 
461 for home missions, $3,871 for foreign; 
Episcopalians, no report; Baptists, $3,645, 
home missions, $3,432 foreign; Congrega- 
tionalists, $7,077 home, $2,706 foreign; 
Methodists, $4,700 home, $8, 790 foreign— 
a total of $21,882 for home missions and 
$18,799 for foreign; that is, these four de- 
nominations in the year 1883 gave three 
thousand dollars more to home than foreign 
missions. (The Episcopal Church will 
probably increase this sum to ut least five 
thousand dollars.) Of mission churches 
the Presbyterians report 57, Episcopalians 
100, Baptists 25, Congregationalists 43, 
Methodists 69—a total of 204, or one-third 
of the entire number. On Ministerial sup- 
port the Presbyterians report an average 
**Congregational collection” of $81 for 
each church, which, less one-fourth for 
incidentals, leaves about $550 per church 
for salary. ‘The ‘*‘ Diocese of Fond du Lac” 
reports from its 62 parishes an average of 
#180 for ‘‘ Rectors or Missionaries’ salary,” 
which would be an average of $398 for 
each of its 28 clergy. The state, which 
also includes the Diocese of Wisconsin, 
will average less than #300 to a parish, and 
not more than $450 salary to each clergy- 
man. In the Baptist Church, of the 120 
churches reporting ‘‘ total local expenses,” 
79 gave less than $500,and the average for all 
is $5638, leaving less than $500 as the average 
ministerial support. The Congregational 
Church gave an average salary of $458, 
counting only those reporting and not in- 
cluding home missionary appropriations; 
64 of their churches report a salary of less 
than $400, 122 less than $500, and 184 less 
than $600. In the Methodist Church the 
average ‘‘support” of its ministry was 
#614; 90 of their churches gave less than 
#500 and 150 less than $600. The average 
salary from these 899 churches of Wiscon- 
sin falls below five hundred dollars. 


In 1870 the Methodist Church buildings 
of the state outnumbered the Catholic by 
100; but the Catholic Churches bad nearly 
a thousand the most sittings. In 1870 Mas- 
sachusetts exceeded Wisconsin in popula- 
tion 400,000; she had sixteen less church 
organizations, but in her church buildings 
400,000 more sittings, and their value 
nearly five times as great as those of Wis- 
consin. 

The Congregational Church reports un- 
der pastoral charge 30,964 people, an 
average for each parish of 159, or about 
thirty-five families. Tne Episcopalians re- 
port 8,758 families and 17,227 persons un- 
der pastoral care; an average of twenty- 
two families and 101 persons to a parish. 
Taking an average of these two for all—a 
fair estimate—and it gives each church in 
our state 180 people and twenty-eight fam- 
ilies, or an average congregation of much 





less than 100, and less than a family a day 
each month to visit pastorally. 

These figures force a few reflections. 
Suppose a young man in Wisconsin is 
called to preach. He must prepare for the 
work by years of study, involving con- 
stant expense. He must make this his one 
work. He has books to buy, many friends 
to entertain, a family to furnish. He must 
be manly and generous, doing his part in 
benevolences and improvements, and, 
above all, he must pay his debts. He 
ought to do his business in a business-like 
way, and not depend on ‘ministerial 
rates” for his calico and coffee. He ought 


to have all he can do as a minister, and not 


be crippled in mind and action by an un- 
ceasing fret over his unavoidable bills. He 
knows he can trust God, but can he trust 
the churches when he learns that nearly half 
of them in his state have less than fifty 
members each, and more than two-thirds 
less than one hundred to rally about him? 
What shall he think when he finds there 
will be an average congregation of less 
than a hundred to greet him, when he 
learns he must accept, to help him strug- 
gle through the year, more missionary 
money than is sent to those without the 
Gospel, and then his annual income less 
than five hundred dollars? 

What shall he do when he discovers the 
world outside the Church cares but little 
about the shibboleths of his sect, that he 
can hardly raise a respectable quarrel over 
his creed, and that the thoughtful within 
and withcut his church are grappling with 
religious questions that would rather join 
than part Christians? 1s it strange he hesi- 
tates and too often denies the call? 


Suppose the church of less than fifty 
members has no pastor. They need the 
best ministerial matter; for they are in- 
telligent, critical, and on a decline, and a 
half-agent, or farmer, or mechanic and 
half-minister will not do. They are prop- 
erly proud, and want their pastor to live 
as becomes his position. But they are 
woefully weak. There are only fifty mem- 
bers in all; some are away, some poor, 
some lukewarm, and the remnant not all 
generous or courageous. They must have 
a pastor, though, or die; and some one is 
called or sent. He finds the field is already 
more than covered by other churches, the 
remuneration less than he might earn with 
saw or shovel, the necessary outly for his 
work five time as great, and after a trial 
of a few months or years, gives up the 
battle, while the little, orphaned church 
lingers on, not well enough to live and not 
quite sick enough to die. 

Suppose there are outsiders about that 
church. They like a success; this is a 
failure. Its building does not attract, its 
congregation is no inspiration, its members 
are not aggressive, its minister fails in 
pluck and tact, its poverty is pitiful, and 
the thoughtless worldling concludes the 
Church is no longer needed, that lodges 
and political parties and business associa- 
tions can be substitutes; and he drifts 
away, lost to the Church, and, worse, the 
Church and its Christ lost to him. 

Suppose there are children. They are 
naturally cosmopolitan. In the village 
their schoo] and social and street life en- 
courages it, but the little church kills it. 
It gives the child an object lesson of weak- 
ness and division for no cause; for the 
child finds the same God worshipped, the 
same Saviour loved, the same Bible read, 
the same lesson studied in all. In a few 
years the child rebels, goes with the crowd, 
that is, the churchless, for Satan is wiser 
than we and has but one sect among his 
village followers. 

But now suppose all this were changed, 
and our weak village and country churches 
would join, till they might rally two and 
three hundred members under one roof 
and leader. What might reasonably fol- 
low? 

1. A man well endowed and prepared for 
the work, who must put all of his best 
self into it; a man who would not come as 
a sect defender, but a Christian warrior 
and teacher; a man who could find in his 
church and community a microcosm, and 
would not need the life or the itinerant or 
Jesuit to learn men; a man well paid, who 
could bid farewell to ‘‘ clergyman’s tick- 
ets,” ‘“‘ sanctified grab-bags,” pious fish- 
ponds, and religious ring cakes as neces- 





sary aids to getting hissalary; a man large 
enough to bear with sinful men, broad 
enough to help honest differences, deep 
enough to calm shallow doubts. 

2. A church with less danger of religious 
orankism and hobbyism. Such a church 
would have the combined common sense of 
the commnnity to balance it. Methodist 
zeal, Congregational individuality, Episco- 
palian order, Presbyterian steadfastness, 
Baptist reverence for the Word, would 
join and build a home fit for the Church 
invisible. Such a church would reveal 
the asbestus of our governments and 
creeds. Such a church could give care for 
its poor at home and its benevolences 
abroad. Could our four hundred Wiscon- 
sin churches, with less than fifty members 
each, be reduced to one hundred, at least 
thirty thousand dollars would be saved on 
incidentals alone—a grand missionary off- 
ering. Such a church might expect a bap- 
tism of generosity; for its impulse would 
be right, not sectarian necessity, but the 
inspiration of a broader outlook, a more 
Christian sympathy, larger and more vital 
issues and the example of others. Such a 
church might contrast better with our 
lodges and exemplify brotherhood, socia- 
bility, and temporal benefits as they, with 
their sex and color and age limitations, 
cannot; it might rally better against the 
liquor traffic, and make so many societies 
needless. Such a church only can compete 
with Romanism. A hundred years ago, in 
the United States, Catholics were to Prot- 
estants as one to one hundred; now as one 
to seven. Protestants must prepare to face 
this fact. Such a church could best help 
rescue the Sabbath. A congregation of 
five hundred, in a ten thousand dollar 
church, appeals to the average Sabbath 
desecrator, much more than five congre- 
gations, of a hundred each, in five two thou- 
sand dollar churches; and that church can 
become an organizer and director of all 
social and moral forces, as these others 
cannot. Such a church could meet the 
world with a bearing business-like, instead 
of beggar-like, charge upon the enemy in- 
stead of the recruits in the sister regiments, 
have less need of, less faith in, religious 
spasms, more use of every day methods. 
Finally, such a church could best care for 
its children. The Catholic trains his child 
through the Church, é the Church, not 
always to Christ; the Protestant too much 
attempts to train his child toward Christ 
without the Church. The complete plan 
must enlist the method of the former and 
aim of the latter. 

Can such a church become avy more 
than a ‘‘pious wish” among us? The 
**face of the sky” is not overpromising ; 
the ‘‘ signs of the times” give hope. The 
old legacy of sect quarrels is growing less. 
The age is comparative rather than contro- 
versial, or, if the latter, the dispute is not 
over vestments and sacraments and govern- 
ments; it is between religion and irreligion, 
whether spirit or matter shall win, whether 
the world is ruled by a blind force or a just 
God, whether fate or Providence is shaping 
Ilfe; and on the answer to these questions 
Christian sects are one. 

The Sunday-school is a practical junifier. 
The four or five schools in many a village 
could join at once without friction of aim 
or method. The prayer-meetings are grow- 
ing together; the silent Presbyterian sister 
has found her voice; the noisy Methodist 
brother grows calmer; Baptist and Con- 
gregationalist kneel together, and the 
Episcopalian forgets his forms. The pul- 
pits are joining hands; the Congregation- 
alist and Presbyterian dare venture with- 
out manuscript; the Baptist and Methodist 
dare use it; all join in revivals, and all are 
fast adopting a theology ‘‘that can be 
preached.” Laymen are roused. They 
see the ‘‘children of this generation are 
often shrewder than the children of light.” 
To be burdened with three churches when 
one can do the work is paying too dearly, 
they find, for sect pride and selfishness. 
Even the ministry are questioning the in- 
fallibility of the present plan. The late 
Dean Stanley, Joseph Parker, Newman 
Smyth, Washington Gladden, and hosts of 
others, have entered their protests. Dr. 
Gladden’s ‘‘Christian League” called out 
an almost universal amen. Sects are mov- 
ing; the proposed Methodist union in New 
Zealand, the steps already taken for unity 





in Australian Methodism, the significant 
resolution of the Rev. John Bond, in the 
last British Wesleyan Conference, looking 
toward the union of English Methodists, 
the promised symposium from their lead- 
ing men, and the agitation in their papers 
—best of all, the recent Union in Canada— 
all show the leaven is at work. The world 
is getting ready; it is becoming a neighbor- 
hood, a brotherhood. It has no suburbs; 
the farthest village is in the whirl of the 
world’s thought and sympathy. It knows 
the last scientific fact and the Jatest theo- 
logical fluctuation. The volume of truth 
is becoming so large, to make oneness of 
opinion the only basis of religious action 
men see is impossible, and to iusist on a 
unity of belief on non-essentials absurd. 

The signs are hopeful; but the work is 
not yet done. Catholicism created and 
scholasticism petted the thought that the 
Church could not blunder. Protestantism 
protested, and has often been, as well as 
Romanijsm, a striking example of her pro- 
test, in nothing more than assuming her 
right to separate at the beck of any man’s 
opinions. She must revise her thought as 
to her Christ commissioned rights and 
privileges. Until Protestantism admits that 
the Church is not a philosophical school 
to be held together by its opinions; that to 
claim a man must have a new Church for 
a new idea is as false as to claim the 
Church must have no new ideas; until she 
learns ‘‘there is a true Church wherever 
one hand meets another helpfully, and that 
is the Holy Church ever was or ever shall 
be”; until she sees real oneness comes 
from unity of purpose, character, effort, 
and can never come unless men are first 
sincere; until she learns solidarity is as 
much a divine law as individuality, and 
that the latter can only reach its highest 
development in the former; until she con- 
fesses sect selfishness is as unholy as any 
other form—she is not fully ready to pre- 
pare a remedy for the overchurched. 

But practical steps can be taken at once 
that will help. Our nation has fifty.nine 
Christian sects; and yet there are only 
about fifteen distinct families in that num- 
ber. Reform must begin in these families. 
At the A.cumenical Conference of Metho- 
dists in 1881 twenty-eight distinct Metho- 
dist sects were represented, all glorying in 
‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism and 
one founder!” Fifteen of those Methodist 
sects have a home among us. ‘ Can any 
man show just cause why they may not 
lawfully be joined together”? Eleven 
kinds of Baptists, nine kinds of Presby- 
terians, five kinds of Lutherans, with their 
often miscroscopical variations, are also 
struggling for a place in our midst; and 
too often in a little village, two or three 
kinds of Methodists or Baptists are gasping 
for life at the same time, the inevitable end 
a church grave, and a few mourners who 
refuse to be comforted. 

Again, reform in the founding of 
churches. Wisconsin has frontier work 
still, but if her Christians were willing to 
unite, economize, be as business-like in 
Church as other affairs, five thousand dol- 
lars in the place of the twenty-five thou- 
sand now used would do the work. That 
policy everywhere adopted would soon 
send men and means to the ‘‘ uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 

But neither doctrinal nor practical reform 
will be enough. The crowning relief for 
the overchurched will be spiritual, its home 
the heart. Catholocism put its stress upon 
the hand of the Church militant; Protest- 
antism upon the brain. From one was 
shaped a mighty machine; from the other 
came a mighty force. One, the engine, 
cold, immovable; the other, the stream, 
panting uncaged. The coming faith shall 
join them, the coming Church use both. 
Love shall be the viriculum; the weld of 
hearts will solve the problem. 

Fonp bv Lac, Wis. 


-— 


As far as the cause of evangelical Christianity 
is concerned, the occupation of Alsace and 
Lorraine by the Germans seems to have had a 
good effect. Since 1870, when these provinces 
passed into German hands, the Protestant 
population, notwithstanding the large emigra- 
tion to France, has increased $1,142 souls. In 
Strassburg alone the increase was over ten 
thousand, and in Metz over five thousand. In 

however, the Catholics far ex- 
ceed Protestants in number. The former 
have 2,230 schools, the latter 358. 
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SERMON BY THE REV. GEO. T. DOWLING, 
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Text Ps., xlix, 1, 2.--“ Hear this all ye people; both 
high and low, rich and poor together.” 





THERE is astory in the “Arabiau Nights,” 
which tells of a boy who found a bottle; and a 
voice within called to him to open it and let out 
the occupant. He heeded the voice, and there 
came forth a genie which covered the sea like a 
cloud. Then he realized that, though he bad 
let him out of the bottle he never could get him 
back again. The millions from all countries 
who are settling down upon this land like a fog 
are the genie in the story. They have come to 
stay. They never again can be put back into 
the broken bottle. During the past week I 
think some of us have been asking ourselves, 
what shall be the result? Putting our hands 
above our eyes we have been endeavoring to 
peer across to-morrow. We have been thinking 
of that prophecy which Lord Macauley wrote in 
1858, nearly thirty years ago, that when all our 
Western lands should be occupied, and we 
should have a population of two hundred to the 
square mile, that our form of government would 
not stand the strain; that these problems no 
longer could be settled by clack of tongues and 
count of heads, by the majority of citizens, that 
is as he says, ‘‘by the poorest and most igno- 
rant part of society.” What shall we do with 
them? Probibit any more from coming? Build 
one wall along the Pacific to shut out China and 
another along the Atlantic to shut out Ireland 
and Germany, and Holland and Bohemia? First 
stand at the cataract of Niagara and say to 
the floods pouring in tumultuous roar over the 
precipice, “thus far shalt thou go, but no 
farther!” Evenif we had the right, which we 
have not, to prohibit these people from coming 
among us, we have not the power. The genie is 
growing larger and will not be put back into 
the bottle. These great migratory movements 
are of God. You might as well say to the river 
flowing to the sea, ** Roll up the mountain again, 
and become the little rivulet you were yester- 
day,” as to seek to turn back the tide of human- 
ity when it once sets in a given direction. Rome 
tried for a hundred and fif:y years to fight the 
Vandals and Goths from Southern Italy, and 
failed—because God’s bell had rung. Kome, 
where every man was a soldier and knew nothing 
but war! What can we do with an army of 
twenty thousand men to beat back those husts 
whose oncoming tread I hear about the globe? 
There is just one thing to do, and that is to say, 


come. Butdo not come as Irishmen. Leave 
your local feuds and your dynamite behind 
you. Come, but not as Germans. Do not try 


to bring over a continental Sabbath, and sub- 
stitute for our quiet holy day, a mere holiday. 
Come, but not as Bohemians, or Poles, or 
Chinese ; but come as American citizens, im- 
bibing the spirit of our institutions, obeying our 
laws and helping us to make better ones; and 
we will not want to put you back ito the bottle. 
You shall help build our railroads; you shall 
help work in our mills; and if you show your- 
self worthy to bring up worthy son?, they shall 
have an equal chance with ours to occupy the 
front position in our nation. But these new 
conditions of society cause new questions to 
arise. Less than a century ago the civilized area 
of this country was only about twice the size of 
France ; now it is twice the size of the Roman 
Empire in the days of its greatest glory. Then the 
whole country had a population no larger than 
that which New York State alone possesses to-day. 
And I admit that there is danger in this un- 
precedented growth, that the new wine being 
poured into the old bottles may cause the skins 
to burst and both the wine and the bottles be 
lost. It is not strange that in this rapid de- 
velopment of a new nation there should be oc- 
casional friction; there always must be in the 
midst of new adjustments. In the flowing to- 
gether of these different peoples with different 
languages, it is not strange that there should be 
sometimes strifes of tongues, almost a babel ; 
each honestly speaking, in the language where- 
in he was born, and failing to understand the 
rest. And it is not strange that thoughtful 
men should sometimes, with blanched cheek and 
clasped hands, ask themselves, ‘* Whither are 
we tending?” I will tell you, friend, whither 
we are tending. ‘loward the sun. Toward the 
day when this world is to be better lighted; 
when bitterness and hatred shall be the excep- 
tion, and co-operation the rule; when the em- 
ployer and employé shall beat their swords into 
pruning hooks and learn war no more. We are 
in a transition state. Let us not mistake the 
coming of the night for the end of the world. 
‘*The day, O Lord, is thine ; likewise the night.” 
Both in his providence have but one purpose ; 
to usher in another day twenty-four hours 
nearer the millennium. 

Now to my mind there are two great ene- 
mies to the introduction of that better day 
which shall be, The first is the present wage 
system, according to which wealth can go into 
the market and offer what terms it will, and 





Jabor must either accept those terms or starve, 
And let it be distinctly understood, that I am 
speaking now of the system, not of its specific 
application in any city, or town, or mill. The 
wage system itself is, in fact, a legacy from the 
past, something for which no individual living 
is responsible, except as he uses or abuses it. 
It is simply an outgrowth from a system which 
was worse—a bridge toward that which shall be 
better. He who says, even under the wage 
system, with all its imperfections and misad- 
justments, the ‘rich are growing richer, and 
the poor are growing poorer,” is talking to the 
east wind. A statement like that is mere 
rhetoric; it is not argument because it is not 
fact. We can only decide a question like this 
by taking a broad view of the whole trend of 
history. Who would pretend for example, to 
compare the present system, and its degree uf 
liberty, with the old feudal system which pre- 
ceded it, where, as Guizot, the French historian, 
tells us, the man who owned the soil, owned the 
Manon it; and all the rights which are now 
vested in the government were vested in that 
one ruler, his owner and employer. Or, taking 
a shorter range, comparing the present houses 
of the average workingman in this city of Cleve- 
land, with the bouses in which, fifty years ago, 
those same men were born. Who will say 
that they are not better housed than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world? The statistics 
just published of the United Kingdom, show that 
in the last fifty years the wages of the working- 
men, the carpenters, masons, weavers, etc., 
have increased from forty-two to 160 per cent. 
It is true the rich are growing richer; but 
the poor are growing richer too, Some 
one has compared it to an emigrant train 
and an express; the man in the former 
looks out the window and he sees the express 
going so much faster than he that he fancies he 
is going backward. But, my friend, you are 
looking out of the wrong window. Look out 
on the other side, to the hovel that is left behind, 
to the marks in the mire of the bare feet in the 
days when you had no shoes; look off toward 
the bank where you have a deposit, and to the 
little home of your own just beyond which you 
are approaching ; and you will realize that you 
too are going forward. *‘ But I want to change 
trains.” Then do it if you have the ability. 
There is no one to let or hinder you. Most of 
those in the express trains to-day, did it. And 
yet while all this is true, I do not think that any 
fair man will say that the present wage system 
is the best which can be realized. The fact is, 
this country in its early history needed wealth ; 
and so the laws were formed in favor of capital 
to attract capitalists here. And this was proper 
to a certain extent; for what good is the voal 
hidden in the mine unless we can get men with 
capital to mine it and bring it to our doors. But 
{ put it to you, is there not great peril that this 
may be overdone and the workingman de- 
frauded of his right. During the last twenty 
years this government has given away to corpor- 
ations two hundred millions of acres of land; 
about four ecres for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. The manufacturer 
comes and says “I want my commodity pro- 
tected,” “What is your commodity?” ‘Cotton 
goods.” ‘* Very well, then we will protect cotton 
goods.” ‘I want my commodity protected.” 
“ What is it?” “Silk.” ‘‘ Then we will impose 
a duty of sixty per cent. on silk.” Then the 
workingman comes: “I want my commodity 
protected.” ‘*Whatis it?” ‘Tne labor which 
[can give as the result of my brawn.” And 
there is not only nv protection given, but ap- 
parently no way by which it can be given. He 
must go into an open market and compete with 
all the world. Fair-minded men may not be 
able to explain it, and yet they feel there is 
something wrong. There is many & cap- 
italist, with only the good of his em- 
ployés at heart, lying awake at night try- 
ing to solve this question for their sakes, and 
saying frankly: ‘“‘I do not understand this 
matter; it is a deep question; but things are 
not as they ought to be.” Well, things are not 
as they ought to be, and it is the result of the 
wage system, for which no living man is respon- 
sible. But I think I can show before I conclude, 
that we are gradually coming to a better basis 
of relationship between man and man than that 
which causes 60 often these two classes to be 
involved in wars and rumors of war. Better 
for the employer; better for the employé. But 
before I spexk of that I must point to another 
cloud waich hides the coming morning; an- 
other enemy to the advancing prosperity of the 
workingman—the red flag. Lying, bloody, 
lecherous communism. I call it lying, because 
every plank in its platform is gone with the dry 
rot. What are its rallying words? Equality? Do 
you not know that that isa word which in its 
communistic sense is impossible, unless men 
return to a savage condition? Go to some of the 
lowest tribes in Africa, or the far off islands of the 
sea, where they have not even civilization enough 
to elect a chief, and you will find equality, and 
nowhere else. What is the meaning of aristocrat? 
It means “the best to rule.” Takefive men and 
put them in a boat and set that boat adrift at 
sea; there will be an aristocrat among them ; 
that is, one capable of leading; and if there is 





none, thay will soon be praying to God to onl | 
one down. Don’t you know that when two men 
ride a horse the best driver must ride in front ; 
and that if one man rides in front somebody else 
must ride behind? Now the Communist would 
have you kill the horse so that we might all be 
equal and have no horse at all. Civilization 
is that horse, and if you workingmen—for 
I rejoice now and ever to see your bronzed 
faces and hard fists in this congregation; 
I want my ushers to lead the workingman 
to the best seat in this house, and 
if all the other pews are taken, I 
will turn my family out of theirs to make room 
for you—if yeu workingmen listen to these, 
your worst enemies, and kill that horse; if you 
break open these factories and destroy the very 
implements of labor, what have you gained? 
Nothing, except an opportunity to walk; and 
that, a walk to a sepulcher. The Communist 
would level all alike; but it would only be the 
low level of the graveyard, where we should all 
be dead together. Liberty! Another cry! 
Well, I believe in liberty, provided it is the real 
kind, and not a counterfeit, But what kind of 
liberty do they demand? We had an illustra- 
tion of it during the past week. Liberty—to 
keep other men who are well satisfied with their 
work, who have their rent to pay, and their 
wives and children to feed, from earning bread 
by honest toil, Liberty—to drag a helpless girl 
from her post of duty by the hair of her head; 
and for what crime? Because she wanted to 
woik, Liberty to strike down a defenseless man 
who never did them any harm, because, like the 
hero that he was, he endeavored to defend his 
employer’s property against a pack of thieves, 
Do you like the picture? You workingman who 
perhaps may read this to-morrow morning, if 
you are not bere to listen now, how did you like 
this liberty, when some of you, striking in the 
early part of the week, finally found employment 
with a road contractor, and your comrades came 
and commanded you to stop under penalty of 
being clubbed? ‘‘ But my wife and children 
will Btarve.” ‘*Then,” says communism, “let 
them starve.” I myself saw them upon that 
morning of their riot, I was in the nail works 
when they closed the furnaces, and I went 
around with them. They did not know who I 
was ; they thought I was an overseer, and they 
kindly offered, if I started up the works again, 
to put me into the furnace. Do you want to 
change your leaders for such asthose? Show me 
the hardest employer in all the United States, and 
he would not deal with ove of his hands who dif- 
fered from him by burning bimup, And who are 
they, like Herr Most, and others, who are travel- 
ing from place to place, preaching to angry men 
this gospel of riot and blood. Refugees from 
their own country for their country’s good. ‘ 
Now there is one problem I have never been 
able to solve, though I have thought of ita 
great deal, I have never been able to under- 
stand why, when a man incites one man to arson 
or murder, he should be sent to the penitenti- 
ary for many years, and the blatant scoundrel 
who will incite a multitude to the same crime 
can go scot free, I never have been able to 
understand it, But what of the outlook? 
Toward what 1s all this tending? What can we | 
do to blaze the way for those who shall come 
after us? I believe in Jesus Christ. I believe 
in his promises. I believe that out of all chaon 
he is forming a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ; and therefore 
I believe in the good day coming. Every great 
nation has had its special mission to perform. | 
The Greeks introduced the highest art, the 
Romans law, the Jews religion, England an en- 
larged commerce, and I believe. it is to be the 
destiny of America to work out this great prob- 
lem of a better relation between man and man, 
master and servant, employer and employ¢, I 
believe we are yet to realize in this fair land, as 
we never have dreamed of realizing, the mean- 
ing of that Bible word on the old bell which 
swung in the belfry of Independence Hall in 
1776, and proclaimed * liberty throughout all the 
earth and to all the inhabitants thereof.” Not 
in a day is this to be gained, nor in a month, 
nor ina year. What we call a revolution is not 
the real revolution ; that is simply the revelation 
of the revolution which has been in progress all 
the time, and we did not know it. I believe 
that God is gradually preparing us for an ad- 
vanced basis in this relationship of man with 
man, and that we are ultimately to find our way 
out of these constant misunderstandings which 
are inseparable from the wage system by co- 
operative labor. Let me give you an instance, 
For ten years previous to 1865 the Whitwood 
collieries in Evgland had been very unsuccess- 
ful on account of strikes. Finally they deter- 
mined to reorgapize the company on an entirely 
new basis, by which every workman should have 
a share in the profits. After deducting 10 per 
cent. for eapital, one half the remainder was 
distributed according to their earnings, 
as @ bonus. Every man became more 
industrious, for he felt he was his own 
employer. Every man became more econo- 
mica], for he knew that every dollar which 
could be saved went to increase his proportion. 
When they saw a nail they picked it up, with 





the often repeated remark, ‘‘ this is so much for 
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bonus.” A working pitman testified, “I believe 
that in this system we have fonnd a remedy for 
strikes and lock-outs.” True, after several 
years of success this ultimately failed because 
while the men appreciated the advantages of 
profit sharing in good times, they were not suffi 
ciently educated to realize the need of profit 
losing, in times less fortunate. But in Europe 
to-day, there are hundreds of similar co-opera- 
tive establishments which have not failed. You 
say it would he impracticable because the num- 
ber of men in a large factory is too great. The 
Paris and Orleans Railway Oompany em- 
ploys more than 15,000 men, and has practiced 
profit sharing for forty years. Where is the man 
who shall introduce into America this system, 
80 much better in every way than that to which 
long usage has accustomed us; a system by 
which each workman shall be his own employ- 
er, and with proper restrictions, « member of 
the firm? And along this line do we not find also 
some suggestions for the striker? According to 
the present system men strike for what? The 
privilege of lying idle. Suppose they took the 
same amount of money and struck for the priv- 
lege of working, It cost the telegraph opera- 
tors $400,000 in their strike a year ago, and they 
gained nothing. Suppose, instead of organizing 
not to work, they had organized to work ; $400,- 
000 would have gone a long distance toward es- 
tablishing a co-operative company. One of the 
chief difficulties to such a plan would be the ig- 
norance of the working-men ; but this is every 
day becoming less. Not only are the public 
schools disseminating intelligence, and thus 
raising the whole mass; but our universal fran- 
chise, with all ita perils, has this in ite favor: 
that it sends the whole nation to school once 
every four years to study the deepest questions 
of political economy, and to cultivate the faculty 
of individual judgment. It is a fact which is 
worthy of remembrance, that almost all those 
who indulged in riotous proceedings during the 
past week, were unnaturalized foreigners, who 
had not yet had the advantage of such an edu- 
cation as I have described. 

Thus 1 believe by God's good providence a 
brighter day is coming; but in the meantime 
‘*hear this all ye people; both low and high, 
rich and poor alike.” ‘Let us love one an- 
other ; and every one that loveth is born of God, 
aud knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth 
not God ; for God is love.” Do not judge harsh- 
ly one of another; workingmen of employers 
or employers of workingmen. Put the best 
construction on each other’s words and actions. 
There is still no better rule in business life than 
that promulgated on the shores of Galilee, by the 
carpenter of Palestine, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even #0 to 


P them.” If you cannot give more money, then 


give kindness, and that is often better than 
money. It is the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath ; ‘tis the grievous words which stir up 
anger. Aud amid all losses of these things 
which are passing away, the eternal things may 
remain uushaken forever; faith, hope, love. 
And if we be true to ourselves and to God we 
may know that out of these experiences we are 
preparing « better to-morrow for those who are 
to follow on. When you go into some great 
cathedral across the sea to watch the player on 
the keys, which, away up in the tower are send- 
ing forth their wondrous chime, you hear only 
the clatter of the wires, the deafening ¢in of 
the reverberating bells, and the clanging of the 
wooden shoes he wears upon his hands with 
which to strike the key-board, sounding out the 
silvery notes which he himself can scarcély 
hear. Ah, but they are heard. Many a tired 
soul stops in bis day's toil to listen to those 
strains, and his heart is filled with a strange 
peaceand gladness. Amid the din and the tu- 
mult of your daily work, it may sometimes seem 
as though you were doing naught worth the do- 
ing ; down there in obscurity, unthought of aad 
unnoticed by the great world, simply beating 
out the task upon the clattering key-board 
which the great Master has set before you. But 
do it well; do it as the violet smiles ; as the bird 
sings ; as Jesus lived, and you shall send out 
over land and sea, music which shall bless the 
generations afar off. 





SERMON BY HIRAM 0. HAYDN, D.D., 
Pastor OF THE FIRsT PRESBYTERIAN CHUROH. 


Matthew vii, 12: “ All things, therefore, whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, even 60 doye 
also unto them, for this is the law and the prophets.” 





Fora fortnight and more our fair city has 
been in a state of insecurity for life and prop- 
erty. Workingmen, just now industrious and 
peacable, have paraded our streets with weapons 
of destruction. The industries of the city have 
been invaded and become the scene of violence, 
intimidation, and brutal assault. Meltitudes 
are lying idle for no other reason than that they 
dare not go to work because of the threatening 
attitude of their fellow workmen. The city au- 
thorities have been resisted, with the usual and 
foreseen consequences. Invendiary talk and 
dreadful threats bave been freely made, with 
offsetting speeches deprecating violence and 
counseling moderation and law-abiding meas- 
ures, And the end is not yet. On the onehand 
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is the capitalist, affirming that the mills cannot 
pay from the product of their united industries 
the wage hitherto paid. On the other hand are 
the laborers, affirming that for a lower wage 
they cannot secure bread for their families ; and, 
moreover, that certain compacts with them have 
not been kept; that in their list of grievances 
is a breach of good faith. The situation is very 
grave; made not less but more so, that scenes 
like this are often disturbing the great centers 
of industry, and making critical and hazardous 
the problem of life in our great cities and min- 
ing and lumbering districts. It is the great, 
great question of the relation of capital to labor 
which is thrust upon our civilization and our 
Christianity, and for which, beeause everybody 
is concerned, everybody should be seek- 
ing the swiftest and surest solution. And be- 
cause nothing is really settled that is not settled 
right, we must be asking after a righteous solu- 
tion for these grave troubles. Moreover, be- 
cause Christianity is one of the chief factors in 
our civilization and the church is the human 
embodiment of it, the church cannot, if she 
would, ignore the situation ; and, confident that 
the religion of Christ contains the principles and 
affords a working basis for the harmonizing of 
these interests in righteousness, the Church 
ought not, if she could, to withhold her band 
and voice, her heart and potent influence in 
such an hour as this. As the friend of all alike ; 
as the servant of a master who loves all men, 
irrespective of social condition, the Church that 
is true to him is best equipped, other things be- 
ing equal, to look with impartial eye upon these 
contending interests, All the more that other 
things are equal, for the church of Christ con- 
tains within her fold both capitalists and work- 
ingmen of sterling sense as well as the fear of 
God in their honest souls, One thing is abso- 
lutely certain, and it is much that it can be 
affirmed: Put Christ's love of bretherhood and 
the ethics of the Goepel into practical exercise 
and the problem is solved. That is something 
to work to, clear and sharp and practical to the 
last degree. Yes, and easily understood by the 
unlettered. We are brother men, and the Law- 
giver saith to us, on either side: And as ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so tothem, Postithat up inthe market place, 
in the office, the mill, and work to it, Nor is 
this Utopian. No Christian man can say it is, 
and hold up his head before the Master. We 
know better. Christ was no visionary, And 
every day this principle gains ground ; gains it 
not by force, but by being lived and advocated, 
however imperfectly, by them who believe in it. 
In what ot hir direction breaks the dawn of the 
day we long to see? Force will cowe the mob, 
preserve the peace, and set these mills going, 
no doubt. But what of it? We are not one 
step nearer the solution of the real problem. 
Force put these very men in the place of 
‘‘ strikers,” more intelligent, and to-day they 
are in the same category, What has been gained 
by it? On the main question, nothing whatever. 
This process repeated to infinity will help noth- 
ing, except as it shows how futile are the 
methods of force, on either hand, to go to the 
bottom of these troubles, Nuthing has been 
gained till, first, the manhood of these men is 
recognized ; and, second, they themselves recog- 
nize the working principles of the law of de- 
mand and supply, and the majesty of the law 
under which they live; and, third, capitalists 
and laborers seek, in a peaceable way, the solu- 
tion of these problems of common concern, 
Standing on ground where we may expect to 
meet the Master, not in judgement, but approval, 
we are agreed. 

1, That the majesty of the law must be vin. 
dicated. The laws must be obeyed. The powers 
that be—human government—is ordained of 
God, There is no gain to anybody, nor hope 
for any cause in anarchy. 

2. Men must be protected in their right to 
labor for such wage as they may be willing to 
take. There must be tolerated no infringement 
of this personal liberty, either by mob violence 
or trades union methods. One injustice cannot 
be cured by another. The methods of despot- 
ism are only aggravated when wielded by a mul- 
titude in irresponsible combination. This prin- 
ciple of rule or ruin, wheresoever found in exer- 
cise, is of the Devil. This intimidation of the 
inoffensive—this assault upon the quiet and 
orderly pursuit of lawful avocations—must be 
summarily dealt with, 

Bo far, the way is clear; but, obviously, we 
have not yet got at the root of the matter. 
What we want to know is, how these collisions 
ean be done away with, and the capitalist and 
the laborer—neither of whom can do without 
the other—be put on a footing of mutual 
good understanding and helpfulness, Nothing 
is more vital to the well-being of society. But 
we can take not one step toward the goal we 
seek till we cordially admit that there are two 
sides to this question. The working-man has 
often a real grievance as well as the capitalist a 
real difficulty, especially in troublous times. 
These times are confessedly tronblous to an un- 
usual degree. Prices for manufactured pro- 
ducts are so ruinously low that, but for the sake 
of their operatives and their families, many es- 
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tablishments would be closed altogether. In 
such cases, the lowering of the wage is inevita- 
ble. The Cleveland Rolling Mill has paid uo 
dividend for a twelvemonth, and has no surplus 
to divide. The hurt falls on all parties in in- 
terest, but less heavily upon those who have 
husbanded resources, or other industries to 
fall back upon. To the laboring man his 
daily wage is all. When that is reduced or cut 
off, he suffers. He is not to blame for resisting 
it so far as he lawfully may. He is entitled to 
considerate treatment when he must submit to 
it. 

We are in the midst of a great industrial rev- 
olution that compasses the globe, brought about 
by the rapid strides of applied science and me- 
chanical invention, and not as yet has the ad- 
justment come which puts every man in his 
place, and the ordeal is very trying on every 
side. The demand, then, is for mutual consid- 
eration. Consideration is a thing hard for the 
illiterate, prejudiced foreigner, either to get or 
give, and all the more that he so often falls a 
prey to evil counsellors, It comes about that 
the methods of dealing with them are 
often dictatorial and arbitrary. Very, 
very many are to-day acting as overseers and 
employers who have never learned to treat their 
employés as men. They themselves are the oc- 
casion of endless friction. This very day if it 
were to go forth throughout the city, in kitchen, 
stable, store and mill, thas men shall ne treated 
with consideration, as men, I believe that half 
the friction would instantly disappear and the 
likelihood of strikes be diminished fifty per 
cent. There are men who do not hesitate to 
say that in their judgment there is no good In- 
dian but a dead one, And not much unlike this 
is the feeling of very many in respect to these 
ignorant and unfortunate Poles, Bohemians, 
Italians and Chinese in our country. Put your- 
self in their place. Take any family of our city, 
put it for a few generations under the same in- 
fluences and see what will be the outcome. 
Read the latest revelations of General McCook as 
to the atrocious doings of ‘‘ swindling specula- 
tors” in Indian territory, and the names of the 
firms that in unrighteousness hold millions of 
acres of their lands on a lease of five years at a 
rental of 13¢ cents per acre. Listen to what 
General Sheridan says of the cowboys on our 
frontier and their relation to what we call ‘‘ In- 
dian outrages,” and the fact is patent as can be, 
that the responsibility for our Indian wars iies 
largely at the white man’s door. The solution 
of the Indian problem is summed up in a word 
—treat him as a man. Treat the man who 
swindles him or shoots him down like a dog as 
you would treat any other swindler or assassin. 
Ho of the great body of illiterate, often misled, 
but sturdy foreignersin the working force of this 
country. The secret of our labor troubles lies 
not chiefly, and first of all, in the evil-mindedness 
of these men, but in the fact that their common 
humanity with their employers has not had 
proper recognition. The simple fact that they 
come from priest-ridden lands, where they and 
their ancestors for generations have not had a 
ghost of a chance for moral and intellectual 
elevation, and know nothing of liberty under 
the wgis of law and are strangers in a strange 
land, of a tongue unknown to them, and so 
easily imposed upon by evil and designing men 
using our grand watchword of liberty and 
equality in the spirit of the commune—these 
incontestible facts appeal to us for pity and 
consideration, 

To such treatment like all other men on the 
face of the earth, they are susceptible, and 
they, mainly, would be responsive; and upon 
the exceptionable and incorrigible let the law 
take its course as upon the native born of 
vicious and lawless spirit. Fundamental in 
this whole matter is Christ’s law of brotherhood. 
In so far as it has not been honored, we touch 
one of the essential causes of our labor troub- 
les. And the sooner it is enthroned the sooner 
will the skies clear over our heads and the 
wheels of willing industry be set moving. I 
grant that it seems to be hard for men who 
by reason of wealth or social position have both 
the prestige and the power that they give to 
learn this simple but grand lesson, that the 
manhood of the men who gerve is as truly en- 
titled to respect as their own. And that any 
violation of the law of brotherhood recoils upon 
the man who is guilty of that violation while 
he wrongs his neighbor. Nevertheless would 
Christ say to these of many talents: ‘‘And to 
whom he hath given much of them he will ask 
the more.” ‘As ye would that men should do 
to you do ye even so to them.” All the more, 
ye, who have had such opportunities of light 
and liberalizing culture. All the more, ye who 
are strong must bear the infirmities of the weak 
and not please yourself alone. One of the first 
things to come out of this human attitude is the 
elevation of the workingmen themselves—the 
betterment of their condition, temporal and 
spiritual, There are corporations employing 
large bodies of men where strikes are utterly 
unknown, as in Willimantic, 8t. Johnsbury and 
elsewhere. Inquiry brings to light intelligent 
and liberal measures for the improvement of 
operatives, care of their health, thought for 
their morals, provision for their mental cul- 





ture, supervision of their homes and boarding- 
houses. This is simply brotherhood finding 
practical expressien and being rewarded in the 
willing, contented and thrifty service rendered 
by operatives to those who treat them as men. 
In this matter society at large and the church in 
particular is interested and bound to lend a 
willing hand and an unsparing husbandry. 

Another thing sure to follow is a self-respect- 
ing thrift on the part of the operatives them- 
selves. From corporations thus minded they 
will receive counsel as to those things which are 
the weakness and bane of the workingman’s 
life. There is no doubt that it may be said of a 
large per cent. of their class, they are their own 
worst enemies. Their wages go so largely into 
rum and tobacco, they are taxed so heavily to 
keep their agitators in the field in the interest 
of their misconceived rights—their improvidence 
uses up their wages in advance, and leaves them 
always penniless; and this opens the way to 
endjess grumbling. They become, thronzh 
their own reckless living, tinder for the com- 
mune’s flame. This can be done by kindness 
and love. There is no door of approach save to 
him who, with the Master, believes in the sav- 
able humanity of these men, even the lowest of 
them, and this, again, comes out of the brother- 
hood. 

We cannot go far in this direction without 
coming upon a method of dealing with these 
differences, which is even now coming to the 
front, and that is arbitration. If the papers 
tell the truth, the Pittsburg strike comes to an 
end with a committee composed of an equal 
number of manufacturers and workingmen to 
adjust the points of disagreement, and whose 
decision, both parties agree, shall be final. The 
Chicago strikes comes to an end, certain matters 
in dispute to be submitted to three arbitrators, 
So far itis well; but it is impossible for the 
average man to see why this same arbitra- 
tion might not have been invoked at the 
very outset, and these cities been saved 
the trouble incident to these labor tumults. 
Nor is it at all clear that such a method 
adopted here at the outset might not have obvi- 
ated this deadlock, with all its unfortunate and 
costly accompaniments. Certainly, if such a 
thing were possible, the blame of not invoking it 
must rest where it belongs, But this implies 
that capitalists and workingmen meet as parties 
to a transaction, and this again is a recognition 
of the manhood of the men who handle molten 
iron as well as of the men who own the plant and 
transact the business, At present, the working- 
man distrusts his employer. He is urged in this 
direction by professional agitators and anar- 
chists, who are interested to keep up this feud. 
And there is force, therefore, in the suggestion 
that comes from sober and thoughtful men, that 
a board of arbitration appointed by government 
should survey the whole field and settle all mat- 
tersin diepute. Such a board might secure for 
itself the confidence that many of our corpora- 
tions cannot command for themselves at pres- 
ent, It would take away even the color of justi- 
fication for ruinous strikes and lawless interfer- 
ence with labor. The field of arbitration widens 
on every side, and stops not till it lays its grace- 
ful hand on the high interests of connecting 
nationalities and powers. 

Moreover, we are seeing that the principle of 
competition may become so reckless as to be 
ruinous, and that some better principle must be 
evoked, or capital and labor will be overwhelmed 
together. Indeed, in some directions it is well 
nigh so already. And so it may appear that 
some form of co-operative industry and share of 
profits beyond a certain per cent., may be 
another way of fair and equitable adjustment, a 
relief as grateful to the employer as to the men 
employed. In England, where the capitalist 
and laborer are of the same nationality, this 
method has got a footing that augurs well. To 
even be entertained, it is necessary that the con- 
tracting parties put faith in each other, and 
this will never be so long as the workingman is 
under the thumb of the communist. It is true 
that ofttimes the capitalist appears as a hard- 
fisted extortioner, grinding the face of the poor 
and taking advantage of the defenseless, espe- 
cially of women, The tale is pitiful, and a dis- 
grace to our humanity ; society owes it to itself 
to befriend the toiler from sueh extortion, and 
shame the evil doers, but our corporations are 
notcommonly such. One of the fairest men I 
ever knew testifies of their happiness when able 
to pay good wages. But no corporation can, for 
long, be expected to continue business with ab- 
solutely no profits to the capitalist; and as to 
that, the word of honorable men must be taken. 

In this present case we cannot sit in judg- 
ment, From the side of depressed business, 
saying, we are making for our stockholders 
not one cent; the cut in the wages was a neces- 
sity if we would meet other producers in the 
markets of the world, and that even ~ so, 
wages are higher than in Philadelphia and 
New England, and when we get better 
prices we will gladly pay better wages. This 
strike on the part of the men who have been 
in the service of the company five or seven 
years, and were not brought here from Castle 
Garden, and were not armed by the company, 
and were not promised a definite wage, all 





which the manager affirms—I say from this 
point of view the strike seems shorn of its 
defense. Heard in its own defense, the case 
is not clear, and honest, level headed men, 
who for years have had opportanity to be well 
informed, do really think these workingmen 
have a real grievance. In sucha case we must 
move softly, that we wrong no man. But we 
ought to move. It is competent for a committee 
of inquiry to hear both sides and sift this mat- 
ter to the bottom. For this is a matter that 
concerns not a single corporation, great or 
small. Society has right of eminent domain 
in this whole business. There is not an in- 
terest of our city nor a home within its 
limits that is not affected by the situation in 
the Fourteenth and Eighteenth wards. Not 
only are the wheels of industry still, but a 
great body of men—our fellow citizens—just 
now hold a menacing attitude toward 
the interests they ought to conserve. They, 
their wives and children, will soon be without 
bread, and bread they must have. It fol- 
lows that, at the earliest moment, on every 
humane and polite consideration, this grave 
trouble should be adjusted. The welfare of all 
concerned, the peace of our city and of other 
centers of labor demand it. Nor are we will- 
ing to believe there is any inseparable obsta- 
cle thereto if the spirit of conciliation and 
brotherhood can be evoked. Doubtless there 
are men among us whom both mercy and 
righteousness would keep in the lockup. But 
not such are these masses whose condition 
calls for pity, not censure; whose breach of 
the peace must indeed, be rebuked, while their 
criminality therem must be _ charitably 
judged. Thus far the pulpit speaks simply 
as seeking to shape public opinion, which, 
when shaped and in motion, will most likely 
be just, and being just will be irresistible. 
But this is by no means all that the pulpit 
has to say. It has a message to the Church 
that has a duty to these masses, a duty made 
emphatic by such times as these. 

The issue is broadening, and we are face to 
fase with the great practical question, the rela- 
tion of the churches to the multitude, rich and 
poor, high and low, unreached by them as yet. 
For the Christian thought the solution of this 
knotty problem is inseparable from the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ and his ascendency in the 
thinking and practice of men of all classes. 

And, first of all, the Church and her minis- 
try need to drink in more deeply of the spirit of 
the master. If the Church herself is a stranger 
to the master’s doctrine of brotherhood—if she 
loses faith in the power of a preached gospel to 
regenerate men and regenerate society—if men 
in the churches so far forget or ignore the law 
of Christian ethics in their dealings with their 
fellows, as to bar their approach to church or- 
dinances, where, then, is the hope of the world? 
I confess I see none. Let the church heiselg 
seek a new baptism, then, of the spirit of Chri®t, 
live his doctrines and preach them; for there 
are men who say: “We will not sit in your 
churches with men who so falsify the spirit of 
Christ as do some of these with whom we have 
dealings on the street.” It were well that this 
were kept in mind in our business transactions, 
and that we should ask ourselves: Am I, by the 
the way I treat my workmen or meet my equals 
on the street, breaking down or building up 
faith, in me as a Christian man; in the Church 
with me as a representative ; in Christianity, so 
far as I stand as a sample of what it can do for 
men? One thing or the other, my brethren, we 
are doing, breaking down or building up faith 
in other men. Oh! that the Church and the 
ministry were anointed afresh with the spirit of 
God. The first thing to do is to set our own 
house in order, and the next is to work Christian 
faith, zeal and love are to conquer this obdurate 
mass. That Fourteenth ward must be taken for 
Christ. Those Bohemian workers in chapel 
and Sunday-school must be sustained and en- 
couraged. A Christian literature must offset 
the infidel sentiments sown broadcast. And 
right about us, on every side, must the church- 
less and the Christless be visited and persuaded 
to come to the house of God, made welcome 
when they come, and convinced almost against 
their will that God loves them and would have 
all men to be saved. Oftimes the darkness 
over and around vast bodies of men seems very 
dense, but we have seen great progress. The 
condition of the working classes has greatly 
improved in half a century. Less than a quar- 
ter of a century has seen a wondrous enlighten- 
ment of the millions of the south so recently 
penniless and unlettered. Mormonism is quak- 
ing. The condition of our great cities, the rela- 
tion of capital to labor are occupying the earnest 
thought of most earnest souls, Let us awake to 
our responsibility. Our city authorities may keep 
the peace for us, but what we want isa city full of 
people keeping peace—every man for himself 
and every man looking into the eyes of his fel- 
low as a neighbor. This calls for Christian 
work—for weapons not carnal but spiritual ; for 
the trained soldiers of Jesus Christ, who run at 
his bidding. What we need; what our corpora- 
tions and their operators need; what our city 
needs, is more of Christ, Nor need we flatter 
ourselves that a millennium will come to us, or 
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our children, except through Him. Awake, 
then, brethren, out of your apathy. Look not 
to Egypt or Assyria for help, but look to the 
living God, and arise to his help—to his help 
against the mighty. 

And now my message for to-day is ended. 
We have spoken out of conviction our honest 
thought. This is not, or never was—I trust 
never will be—a partisan pulpit. We will try 
to speak in colorless fidelity to the truth, and 
may God speed the right—may God save this 
church and make her equal to the work and 
duty of the hour. 


PROFESSOR EBERS ON PITHOM. 


AN ungracious review of M. Naville’s Memoir 
on ** The Store-city of Pithom,” in a recent num- 
ber of The Atheneum, calls forth an indignant 
rebuke from Prof. Georg Ebers, and an enthu- 
siastic indorsement of the discovery. He him- 
self, he frankly acknowledges, along with Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, Professor Lepsius, M. Mas- 
pero, had regarded Tell el-Maskhitah as the site 
of the biblical city Ra’amses ; but ‘after the ap- 
pearance of M. Naville’s book,” he declares, 
‘there will scarcely be found a single Egyptol- 
ogist who will still adhere to this view, and refuse 
to look upon Tell el-Maskhitah as the site of an 
Egyptian town which bore the sacred name of 
Pithom and the profane one of Thuku-t.” In 
reference to the reaffirmation by Dr. Lepsius 
of his old opinion (propounded as early as 1849 
in ‘‘ The Chronology of the Egyptians”) in the 
Zweites Heft for 1883 of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Aigyptische Sprache, Ebers says that he (Lep- 
sius) ‘was not yet acquainted with the deci- 
sive newly-excavated inscriptions and M. Naville’s 
arguments; and I am quite sure that, had they 
been known to him, and had he read the 
Appendix I of the work now occupying us, he 
(who always cared for the truth only) would have 
atonce abandoned his long cherished view.” And 
in reference to the slur by this reviewer on Profes- 
sor Brugsch, characterizing him as ‘in the habit 
of changing his opinion on Egyptian matters fre- 
quently,” and as ‘‘at times identifying places on 
earth with those which the Egyptian believed to 
be in the skies,” Ebers finds it proper merely to 
observe that this writer ‘‘ will yet live to see all 
well-informed and critical Egyptologists and 
biblical students, in consequence of the work 
which he would fain declare to be worthless, 
follow in Dr. Brugsch’s wake, and adopt the same 
opinion.” 

The principal considerations mentioned by 
Professor Ebers as leading him immediately to 
adopt the identification are as follows : 

1. It is indisputable, or, indeed, no one ques- 
tions that the site is the Greek Herddnpolis 
from the Roman monuments it has yielded ; and 
the ancient Egyptian Thuku or Thuku-t, as a 
city, from the Egyptian monuments it has 
yielded dating long prior to the Ptolemies, But 
the Anastasi Papyrus shows the identity of 
Thuku with Pithom, as acity. During the 
reign of Seti I, father of Rameses II, who, in 
turn, was predecessor of Menephtah, the nomad- 
ic tribes, Shasu, of Atuma on the East, were 
driven out of the entire Delta land, because 
presuming to consider and use it as their 
own property; but in the time and under 
the reign of Menephtah they began to plead to 
return ; now, however, in a peaceful and courtly 
manner. As loyal subjects of Pharaoh, they 
asked permission to pass “the Fortress of 
Menephtah-Hotephima, which is situated in 
Thuku, to the Lakes of Pithom, the city of 
Menephtah-Hotephima, which lie in the land 
of Thuku, in order to nourish themselves, and 
to feed their herds upon the possessions of 
Pharaoh.” Permission was granted, and the 
Fortress of Menephtah was opened for the 
passage. Here, at this early period, we 
are informed that Pithom was a city, 
lying adjacent to grazing lakes or pools, 
and that, apparently, it was the Fortress 
Thuku, in whose adjoining Land the waters 
occurred. But the site of Tell el-Maskhitah 
lies adjacent to such lakes or pools to this day, 
and by its monumeuts proves itself to have been 
Thuku the city, and an Abode of Tum or Pi- 
Tum. It follows of necessity that this monu- 
mental Thuku the city, was the city Pithom in 
the Land of Thuku, or, it may be, the Fortress 
Thuku, of the Anastasi Papyrus. 

2. The Egyptian Thuku-t is plainly the He- 
brew Sukkoth. Besides the examples, cited by 
Naville, in which the Egyptian th has become 
the Hebrew p and the Greek 2, Professor Ebers 
declares, ‘‘Were I not at this moment prevented 
by illness from freely availing myself of my 
library, I could soon collect a whole series of 
similar instances”; and he recalls the fourth 
name in the Geographical Lists of the Karnak 
Pylones, rendered by Mariette-Bey, ‘‘ Kitsuna, 
Kesuna, Ketun,” acknowledging also that “ the 
t (th), in effect is not far removed from the He- 
brew w’’; but identified by Brugsch with the 
biblical wp Kish-yén of Issachar. 

3. The presence of the nomadic Arabs, Shasu, 
a Se mitic race, revealed by the Anastasi Papyrus, 








at the very era of the Exodis, in the eastern 

portion of the Delta and along the frontier, 

agrees remarkably with the scriptural statement 

that “a mixed multitude 55 3>y ‘ered rab, went 

up also with them,” the Bedawi Shasu probably 

making common cause with the Israelites, and 

accompanying them in their departure. 

4. ‘* Why, let me ask again, has our critic con- 
cealed the fact that M. Naville discovered on the 

site of Pithom the only thing that one might 
expect to find of the days of Exodus—viz., the 
storehouse itself, and, indeed, in accordance 
with the Septuaginta, the fortified storehouse? 
Every one must regard these chambers, having 
no communication with each other, and to which 
access could be had only by the roof, as maga- 
zines ; for their construction answers exactly to 
the effigies of the Egyptian corn-magazine 
found on the monuments.” 

5. Coming down to later times, the Ptolemaic 
period, the passage furnished by the seventh 
line of the Tablet of Pithom, discovered at Tell 
el-Maskhitah, ‘‘ When under his Majesty it was 
proclaimed, ‘Now the Sanctuary of his father 
Tum of the good god of Thekut was completed 
on the third of the month Athyr,’ the King 
himself came to the district of Herdénpolis (into 
the house) of his father Tum,” explicitly teaches 
that a Sanctuary of Tum existed at Theku- 
Herddnpolis, ‘places whose identity even the 
stoutest skeptic yould not venture to dispute.” 
And, the thirteenth line presenting the com- 
bination, “‘ Pithom the city—Thuku-t the city,” 
establishes the identity of the town under the 
two names, ‘‘There was scarcely any town in 
Egypt which did not, in addition to its profane 
name (here Theku-t), bear a sacred one (here 
Pithom).” 

Professor Ebers asks several pertinent ques- 
tions, and concludes with a challenge, which, 
thus far, has met with no reply save silence : 

“The inscription of twenty-eight lines covering 
this Stele is of such paramount importance to the 
history of the Ptolemies that all historians will hail 
it with joy. Is it of no consequence whatever, I 
ask again, to have discovered the monumental cor- 
roboration of an interesting statement made by 
Strabo, relating to the founding of the city, Ptole 
mais-Theron? Or is a great enrichment of ancient 
geography quite worthless? Are the various state- 
ments regarding the taxes to be paid in the time of 
the Ptolemies, their form, etc., no novelty ? Whence 
did he [the Atheneum reviewer) obtain a know]l- 
edge of the new words (one being for ‘ elephants’) 
and names which this precious monument contains 
and which he mentionsin an ironical] tone, before 
they had been excavated by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund? He is not afraid to reproach M. Naville 
with having taken too little pains with his transla- 
tion of the Ptolemaic Stele—a reproach which will 
fillevery Egyptologist with indignation. The in- 
scription in question is written with extreme care- 
lessness, and is effaced iu many places. All that it 
wae possible to restore and to decipher has been 
done by the diligent Genevese, with ali the caution 
and accuracy peculiar to him, and I should like to 
see the colleague who should be able at present to 
furnish a better and more complete rendering!” 





Sanitary, 


REGULATION OF OUR FOOD 
SUPPLY. 


Il, 


In the consideration of food supply in our 
last article, it was deemed necessary to discuss 
the old question as to whether we need to use 
meat at all. We still finda raceof theoretical 
vegetarians, prolific in books on the subject. 
But those who never eat meat are not adding to 
their numbers. The argument from teeth 
and stomachs, and from the experience of 
life seems fully on the side of those who believe 
that meat and its juices were meant for the 
nourishment of mankind, This, however, is 
not saying that too much meat is not consumed. 
We believe that the increased demand for meat 
as a part of each meal is not justified either by 
an analysis of foode, or by any indications 
derived from experience. We sometimes speak 
of it as substantial food as if the grains and 
some vegetables had not precisely the same 
qualities. The albumenoids of beans, for in- 
stance, are, through proper cooking, quite as 
available as the same substances to be found in 
meats. It is demonstrated that life can be sus- 
tained on a purely vegetable diet. While meat has 
some advantage in that it furnishes constituents 
needed in a condensed form, yet the digestive sys- 
tem of men has great powers of transformation 
and appropriation. The way for instance, in 
which the starches are converted into heat-pro- 
ducing foods shows how the chemistry of life is 
capable of transforming as well as extracting 
food. Even beyond this it is undeniable that 
the system, in the absence of ite ordinary ali- 
mentation, will secure for itself sustentation 
not only from its reserve forces but from articles 
which, under ordinary circumstances, are not 
to be regarded as foods. It becomes us as 
Americans to study very closely the value of 
vegetable and fruit foods. One almost needs to 
have lived, or been brought up abroad, to know 
the very great difference in this respect between 





rope. Until more recently two vegetables were 
regarded as an ample variety for a usual dinner. 
To stop at an inn and ask for a dinner and find 
peas, and beans, potatoes, turnips, and toma- 
toes, onions, and salad, on the same table, would 
have almost disgusted the ordinary Englishman. 
As it is with us, a great variety of vegetables 
and fruit foods is constantly available, and 
likely to become more so. It well behooves us 
both in the interests of economy and health, to 
know,much of these food values, and of the va- 
rious modesof preparation. Fortunately, cheam- 
ists and experimenters have been very busy in 
these directions. We are able to make comparisons 
of most of the vegetables and fruits with each 
other, and with the various meats, While it 
must be admitted that we do not know the full 
value of the vegetable acids and other juices, and 
what part they play in alimentation, we do know 
that our grains, vegetables, and fruits, are fully 
available. As to sugars, it is certain that, in 
reference to both, we would do far better to rely 
upon these, than upon the excessive consump- 
tion of prepared sugars which now takes place. 
With the excellent preparations of wheat, oats, 
and other cereals now in the market, we are 
able to have a variety in bread stuffs that fur- 
nishes most of the constituents of good food in 
sufficiently varied forms. If one will eat the rye 
and black bread of Germany and Switzerland, 
baked in bulk, and often sour, and compare it 
with the Vienna bread or our own white bread, 
or with any of the forms of wheaten prepara- 
tions, it is easy to see what great advance on 
good food has been made in this department. 
It is shown that the coarseness of bran is not 
needed, and that it is possible to remove this 
witbout the removal of the oily and other con- 
stituents. The various preparations of good 
yeast have added much to the more 
uniform lightness of bread, and made it 
both more palatable and more digestible. While 
we cannot speak in general commendation of all 
the baking powders, some of these are valuable. 
If fresh bread is well made, well baked, and 
thoroughly chewed, it is more digestible than 
griddle and short cake and other hot breads of 
our foremothers. The value of the various 
corn preparations, from hominy onward, is 
never to be overlooked in our American diet. 
Among vegetables potatoes still hold their prom- 
inence ; but have been made more valuable by 
new and desirable modes of preparation, always 
excepting the crisp grease-laden chips, which 
all stomachs cannot handle. Turnips and cab- 
bage are valuable as having a peculiar contr} 
over ordinary fermentation, and as having anti- 
scorbutic properties, valuable even to those who 
have no fear of scurvy. The onion, which hag 
long been valued, is rendered of still more serv- 
ice by the Bermuda and other varieties, which 
are nearly deprived of their pungency. Beans 
asan article of food are more nearly allied to 
meat and breadstuffs than most other vegetable, 
Our yankee settlers added the pork, to make up 
for the lack of oily matter, and made of baked 
beans a dish, in food value little inferior to a 
meat stew. Perhaps our most valuable addition 
is the tomato, which so much combines the 
qualities of a fruit and a vegetable. As such it 
is really the most available garden juice for the 
laboring classes, and should almost form a part 
of the daily diet of those who have to depend 
on hurried breakfasts and cold dinners, It is 
much of a substitute for the sugar and acid of 
fruits which are often too dear for an ordin- 
ary dietary. A partof the desire for wine, or 
its equivalents, comes from the call of the sys- 
tem for fruit juices. Now both home and trop- 
ical fruits are furnished in such profusion as 
that even these are quite available. We urge 
the importance of accurate study of the uses of 
all foods and a carefully recorded experience as 
to them. It is claimed by some that this abund- 
ance is a temptation to overfeeding ; but we be- 
lieve that a mixed diet and an intelligent capa- 
city of choice is in the interests of public and 
personal health, 


ttn 





Pror. B, B, WarFieLp writes us a postcript 
to his articles of last week on the rewly-discov- 
ered Fayim manuscript: 

To Tue Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Your kindness has enabled me to see certain slips 
from the London Times and the London Guardian, 
from which I learn that Dr. Hort has already 
strongly argued that our fragment comes from some 
early writer, freely quoting our gospels, and ac- 
counts for the verbal variations as unawares intro- 
duced out of the habitual diction of the writer. He 
adds: *‘Such a mode of quotation and reference is 
common enough in early as in late times.” 

Dr. Bickell’s rejoinder to Dr. Hort, dated at Inn- 
spruck, June 20th, advances only one argument, 
which is not met in advance by what I have said 
before. He urges the fact that the name of Peter is 
abbreviated and written in red ink in our fragment, 
as pointing to a Gospel text, rather thap to a pa- 
tristic one. Documents of the presumptive age of 
this papyrus are rare. Is this usage unknown in 
petristic manuscripts ? 

ALLEGHENY CITY, Pa. 


We add that a second letter from Dr. Hort to 
The Times shows that Origen uses this very 
passage with as much freedom as is employed in 
the manuscript in question. Dr, Hort speaks of 





our own condition and that of the most of Eu- 


as‘ “ unique, and therefore ambiguous.” Our 


knowledge of papyrus palwograph is very.jim- 
ited. 
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Science. 
Tue Director of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey has mapped out the work for the 
coming fiscal year, and the plans have received 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
These plans provide for a special study of the 
ancient crystalline rocks of the eastern portion 
of the United States along the Appalachians 
from Maine to Georgia. This portion of the 
work will be in charge of Professor R. Pumpelly. 
The phenomena of the elevations and depress- 
ion of the Atlantic coast and of the conditions 
under which land is formed by various agencies 
will be studied by Professor Shaler. The rocks 
of the Appalachians, more recent then the 
Archewan, including the coal formations, will 
be studied by Professor Gilbert. The copper 
bearing formations of the Lake Superior region 
will be examined by Professor Irving. The re- 
cently discovered iron ores in Louisiana are to 
receive attention from Mr, Johnson. Dr. Hay- 
den will continue his work in the Upper Mis- 
souri region. Mr. Hague will continue the in- 
vestigation and description of the geysers of the 
Yellowstone Park. The work in the mining 
districts of Colorado will be carried forward as 
before by Mr. Emmons, and the quicksilver de- 
posits of the Pacific coast will be further inves- 
tigated by Mr. Becker. The volcanic phenomena 
of the Cascade Range are receiving special at- 
tention and study from Captain C. E. Dutton. 
The Division of Mining Statistics of the United 
States Geological Survey has recentiy issued a 
tabulated summary of the statistics of the min- 
eral products of the United States for the calen- 
dar years 1882, 1883, and 1884, from which it ap- 
pears that the total value for 1884 reaches the 
sum of $413,104,620, The valuation of the sil- 
ver product is $48,800,000 at 1.2929 per ounce, 
and of the gold product $30,800,000 at $20.6718 
per troy ounce, The grand total is apportioned 
between metallic and the non metallic products 
as follows: 
Total valug non-metallic mineral pro- 

GHGs 0c cvce cvccevevesceesossesseceeson $220,007,021 
Total value metallic products............ 186,097,599 
Estimated value of mineral products un- 

specified 





7,000,060 


Wiiicunsconanciccueeuectana $413, 104,620 


TEPER UTOCOOOSCOCCOSOOeOOeIO ET 


..».We are glad to have our misleading para- 
graph corrected by so keen an observer as the 
writer of the following: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Considering how long and often the seventeen- 
year locust has been with us, I am surprised at the 
ignorance in regard to their voice apparatus. In 
THE INDEPENDENT of July 9th, a writer in the 
Science column says * it consists of a broad, flat 
membrane stretched over a drum-shaped cavity,” 
and that the vibration of this membrane produces 
the sound, 

The fact is, they have within their bodies just 
back of the insertion of their wings a larynx with V 
shaped vocal cords, so very similar to the human 
vocal cords as to suggest to the evolutionist a con- 
necting link to a remote ancestry, This larynx is 
covered in and an air cavity formed by semicircular 
lines or ribs, with the ends attached loosely to the 
back shell, the curvature pointing downward and 
backward and connected one to another by a soft 
membrane. The elevation of those ribs enlarges 
the air cavities; their depression forces the air out 
through their V shaped glottis, contracted so as to 
produce the required pitch of tone. Indeed, the 
mechanism of filling their air cavity, emptying it, 
and the production of their voice is almost or quite 
identica) with our own. 

The tremulous motion of this ribbed membrane 
does not produce the voice, but, on the contrary, the 
coarse trilling of the vocal cords causes the mem- 
brane to vibrate, If the insect be held in the 
fingers, this vibration of the breast can be seen; if 
you then pulj off the hinder portion of the body, the 
vocal cords which form the rear wall of the air 
cavity are brought into view and can be seen in 
action, 

While upon the subject of voice, allow me to 
speak of a reptile whith, so far as I have been able 
to learn, has not been credited witha voice. I refer 
to the tartle, which, to my certain knowledge, has a 
voice ; for while I was carrying one by the tail 
across a dry plowed field it several times sounded 
its solitary note, which may be represented by 
kloong or klung dwelling on the g. No lone fisher- 
man sitting quietly on a log waiting for a nibble but 
has heard that solemn “ klung,” and given a frog 
the credit of breaking the silence, 

Very respectfully, 


G. A. HARMAN, 
LANCASTER, O., July, 9th 1885, 


....Native silver has been found by Mr. N. 
H. Darton in threadlike filaments in cavities of . 
copper ore from the vicinity of the old Schuyler 
mine in New Jersey. It is associated with mal- 
achite. The copper ore occurs in red sandstone 
adjacent to a trap dike. Professor Rogers, as 
early as 1896, directed attention to the occur- 
rence of silver in the Bridgewater mine, near 
Somerville, where it was found occasionally in 
minute blotches or linings on the copper ore, 
Schaeffer has noted that many of the copper ores. 
from other parts of the formation yield small 
amounts of silver by assay. It is not sufficient- 





the rubrication and abbreviation of Peter's name 


ly sbundant to be commercially valuable. 
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Personalities. 


Harry Furniss, the famous Punch carica- 
turist, says as a rule stateemen are not difficult 
to caricature. ‘Sir Charles Dilke, Sir William 
H rt, Sir Dx 1 Wolff, Lord Salsibury 
and Lord Randolph Churchill are,” he says, 
#0 easy tocatch. Mr, Chamberlain's mouth is a 
difficulty, but this is compensated by his eye- 
glass. Mr. Gladstone's face is good when taken 
in a severe aspect, but when you try to catch 
his smile the lkeness goes. Lord Beaconsfield 
was the best subject for caricature we ever had, 
Among other splendid subjects of the past were 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Broug- 
ham avd Lord John Russel. Members of Par- 
liament should abstain, like actors, from grow- 
ing beards, otherwise they spoil themselves for 
being made up by the caricaturists as old 
women, little boys and other favorite charac- 

ters.” 








...A long-lost portrait of Schiller has been 
discovered in the old pilgrimage resort of Grim- 
menthal, near Meiningen. This portrait is men- 
tioned by Schiller himself in one of hia letters 
printed by Briickner, and the poet described it 
as @ very successful one in his own opinion. It 
is a chalk drawing, and was executed by the 
well-known Meiningen painter Reinhard, in 
1789. The face is not eo meagre and long as in 
most of the portraits of the poet ; but there “is 
something wonderfully fascinating,” says the 
finder, * in the ideal and geistreich expression 
of the eyes and mouth. 


..--The assyriologist, Frederick Delitzach, of 
Leipzig, the famous son of a still more famous 
father, has been appointed ordinary honorary 
professor in the philosophical faculty. Hitherto 
he has been an extraordinary professor. If we 
mistake not, the difference between an honorary 
and other professors consists in this, that the 
former serves without a salary. However, only 
excellent scholars are permitted to occupy such 
& position. 

...-Ayoub Khan, one of the aspirants to the 
Afghan throne, is constantly guarded by police- 
men to prevent his eseape from Persia, but the 
precaution seems to be needless, for he is drunk 
ali the time. His puffed up face, says a corres- 
pondent, his dull, glassy eyes, and his heavy, 
sensuous lips show the demoralizing life he leads, 
His followers see with dismay that he is fast be- 
coming a wreck. 


...-The eminent physician and scientist, Sir 
Henry Thompson, lately asserted as his opinion, 
that, “from a long course of observation, he 
was forced to the conclusion that more mischief, 
in the form of actual disease, of impaired vigor, 
and of shortened life, accrues to civilized man 
from erroneous habits of eating than from the 
use of alcoholic drink.” 


....Mr, Gladstone and Lord Salisbury appear 
to be alike careless in their syntax, whatever be 
their solicitude for the welfare of their country. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his letter to Queen Victoria, 
said that he * would have been glad to have had 
an opportunity,” and Lord Salisbury regretted 
that ** he should have seemed to have put aside” 
his preferences ! 


...-In the late fire during the serving of the 
supper at the famous Lawson ball, in London, 
(given by the wife ot the editor of the Telegraph), 
the conflagration that broke out at the table was 
put out by the presence of mind of two of the 
guests seated, who opened bottles of champagne 
on the white-hot electric wires until they were 
cut, 


.... When Lord Beaconsfield heard that certain 
friends thought that he deserved a better honor 
than knighthood, he remarked: ‘ There is too 
much nonsense talked about knighthood being 
an empty honor. It was not so regarded by 
Philip Sydney or Walter Raleigh, or Isaac New- 
ton, or John Herschel.” 


...-Caroline Healy Dall, the Woman's snffra- 
gist, thinks that the favorable attitude of highly- 
educated people toward her pet cause is far 
more decided thantwenty years ago, and that, 
if only her sex would more actively exert them- 
selves, the advance would be immediate and 
surprising. 


...-A gentleman in Chicago has the original 
lease of the little farm “ Ellisland,” which Rob- 
ert Burns tried to work in Scotland, and where 
some of his choicest rural poems were inspired, 
This document and the subsequent release which 
accompany it are in Burns’s own handwriting. 


-..-The report that Mr. T. B, Aldrich had 
fallen heir to a large fortune was news to him 
and his Boston friends. It had no foundation 
in fact. 


«..» General Beauregard, with his sister, Mrs. 
Proctor, will spend the rest of the Summer in 
the mountains of North Carolina, near Ashe- 
ville. 


+... Mme. Kuki, wife of the Japanese Minister 

at Washington, is regaining health and strength 

slowly. She expects to go to Block Island this 
week. 


Lebbles. 


..The falls profit is dead—at Nitgara. 
..The best mined cure we know of ia gold. 

.. 1. The greatest office cat joke has heft these 
diggings, and after crossing the Rockies, is fill- 
ing  long-felt want on the Pacific Coast. 

....“* What is the best thing for potato bugs?” 
asked a rural subscriber. Up to the hour of go- 
ing to press nothing has been found more 
satisfactory than potatoes. 





....A gentleman said to a minister: ‘* When 
do you expect to see Deacon 8. again?” 
“Never,” said the reverend gentleman solemn- 
ly. ‘The Deacon is in heaven.” 


....Nothing so piques a thrifty woman’s 
curiosity and enrages her as to have a newsboy 
flee adown the street about 11 :30 a.m., bellowing : 
* Eresyerextry ! Turble woggle woggle loo! All 
"bout the splision ’n death at eresyerextry !” 


....-Mr, Smiley: “ Better let me carry the 
poodle, my dear, and you can carry the baby.” 
Mrs. Smiley: ‘*No,no; you carry the baby. 
I cannot trust you with Gyp. You might drop 
him.” 


... Society circles in Rowan County, Ken- 
tucky, have of late been somewhat agitated. At 
the close of a recent row an enumeration was 
made, and fourteen colonels were found to be 
lying low. 


....Let me see,” said a minister, who was 
filling out a marriage certificate, and had for- 
gotten the date, ‘‘this is the fifth; is it not?’ 
‘** No, sir,” replied the bride, with some indigna- 
tion : ** This is only my second,” 


....Gospedin Katkoff asserted in his Moscow 
Gazette, that ** Russia bas reached the furthest 
limits to which she desires to go.” And the 
silence which followed this remark was so in- 
tense that one could have almost heard a cat 
cough. 

....The United States consumes more lem- 
ons than all other Northern countries com- 
bined. It is estimated that during the circus 
season two and one-third lemons weekly, are 
consumed by the various companies in making 
circus lemonade, 


.... Amateur actor (who played Hamlet): 
‘How were you pleased with our entertain- 
ment, Miss Smith?” Miss Smith (a truthful 
girl): ‘*Well-er Mr, Fresh, [am sorry to say 
it, but I wasn’t altogether pleased.” Amateur 
actor (very much surprised): ‘Is it possible? 
I thought you admired Shakespeare.” 


....The talented young redskin, Young Man 
Afraid of His Horses, recently electrified a coun- 
cil of the Sioux in the Northwest by an eloquent 
and opportune address. He is quite a skillful 
and successful savage, and his collection of 
scalps is said to be the largest west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. He is not related to the cele- 
brated Young Man Go West. 


....'* What is the difference,” asked the news- 
paper man’s little daughter, who had just com- 
pleted dressing her new doll; ‘* what is the diff- 
erence between Mr. Roach’s new vessel and my 
new dolly?” ‘I don’t know,” said the parent, 
stroking the little girl’s blonde tresses. ‘* What 
is the difference?” ‘* Why, don’t you see? one is 
a Dolphin and the other is a doll tinished.” The 
father groaned aloud, 


....London’s streets have been invaded by an 
army of sandwich men, advertising ‘‘ The Great 
American Receipt Book, written by Professor 
Mead, ex-President of Harvard College, U. 8. A.,” 
followed by extracts from the New York and 
Boston newspapers of a highly eulogistic nature. 
The principal attraction set forth by the vendors 
was: **How to make gin, whisky, rum, and 
brandy, without alcohol, as good as can be 
bought at the shops, Original price, six pence ; 
reduced to one penny.” 


....In the early days of Methodism in Scot- 
land, a certain congregation, where there was 
but one rich man, desired to build a new chapel. 
A church meeting was held. The old rich 
Scotchman rose, and said: *‘ Brethren, we dinna 
need a new chapel; I'll give £5 for repairs.” 
Just then, a bit of plaster falling from the ceil- 
ing hit him on the head. Looking up, and see- 
ing how bad it was, he said: ‘‘ Brethren, it’s 
worse thon I thouct; I'l) make it 50 pun’.” 
“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed a devoted brother on a 
back seat, ‘hit ’im again !” 


....Cud yo’ help me er little dis mawnin 
boss?” inquired a limping old darkey. “ I’se de 
erigernal Uncle Tom in Mistah Hennery Wa'd 
Beechah’s story, entitled ‘Dat Little Ole Log 
Cabin in de Lane.” My name is Harris, sah; 
Geo’ge Harris, I’se tryin’ ter raise money 
enough to get obber ter Brooklyn.” ‘ No,” 
smiled the gentleman importuned, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve [can do anything for you to-day Uncle 
Tom.” ‘Has yo’ nebber read dat book men- 
shuned, sah?” ‘No, I never did.” “ Den yer 
eddicashun hab ben sadly neglected, boss. I 





tuke yer fo’ er gemmen of eddicashun, ‘deed I 
did.” 


~ 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 16TH. 


THE PROPHET OF THE LORD.—I Krxas, 
kvi1, 30—46, 








Notes.—** Come near unto me.”—Very likely 
he moved away from the Baal priests who were 
still trying to hold the people. But they were 
wearied with the ill success and were quite will- 
ing to follow Elijah to the old altar.——-—‘‘ He 
repaired the altar.”—It was contrary to the law 
recorded in Deuteronomy to have any altar to 
Jehovah except in Jerusalem. But this law was 
not always observed, and after the kingdoms 
were separated it became impossible for the 
people to go up and worship in Jerusalem. 
———‘* Thrown down.”—Perhaps broken down 
by Jezebel’s orders,‘ Took twelve stones,” 
—Twelve rude stones unhewn, according to the 
command, Ex. xx, 25. The selection of tne 
number twelve, according to the number of the 
tribes, was a protest against any separation of 
worship between the two kingdoms.——— 
** Israel shall be thy name.”"—Quoted from Gen- 
esis xxxv, 10.———‘“' He built an altar.”—Very 
rude ; just a pile of stones set up so that they 
would hold an animal on top of them. 
“*Two measures of seed,”’—Very likely, as in the 
margin ot the Revised V@rsion, are two 
seah measures of seed. If it would only 
hold in all two measures, or seaha, that 
is, two-thirds of a bushel, it must have 
been a very small trench, not wider than 
one’s hand and half as deep. If it would hold 
the two seah measure it would have been a 
foot deep and wide.———“ Four barrels,”— 
Ratherjars, They were made as large as one 
could carry full on the shoulder, and held six or 
eight gallons. * Filled the trench.”—The 
trench was evidently made much larger than to 
hold only two-thirds of a bushel.———“ The 
evening oblation.”—Offered an hour or two be- 
fore sunset, or, “between the two evenings.” 
The ‘‘oblation” is the meat offering, called 
meal offering in the Revision, and consisted of 
flour and oil, and it succeeded the evening burnt 
offering. “The fire of the Lord fell,” —A bolt 
of lightning, apparently, aluhough the sky was 
clear, ———* Consumed the stones.”—The lime- 
stone would be quite crumbled by the intense 
heat. The ** dust” might be scattered, or melted 
into glass. It is not meant that all these were 
consumed #0 as to cease to exist in any form, but 
that their form was changed.———*‘ The Lord 
he is God,.""—It is evident how much better it is 
here to translate ** Jehovah he is God.” They 
repeated it again and again.———*' Slew them 
there.”"—In accordance with the command of 
Deut, xiii, 5. Hat and drink.” —Be glad, 
both in having given up the worship of Baal, 
and in the prosperity and the rain that will fol- 
low.——"* Bowed himself . - his face be- 
tween his knees,”—Seated on the ground, in an 
attitude of meditation..———** Get thee down,” 
—From the higher waters of Kishon to his 
palace in Jezreel, a distance of twenty or more 
miles.————"* The hand of the Lord was on 
Elijah.” —Giving him remarkable vigor.——— 
‘“* He ran before Ahab.”—With Ahab’s runners, 
as his servant guiding his way. Then Elijah in- 
dicated his readiness to attend and serve Ahab 
if he would worship Jehovah. 

Instruction,—People too often wait till they 
are weary of their idolatries or pleasures, before 
coming to God. Itis in the morning, not the 
evening of life that we should come near to 
God. 

There are a great many other altars besides this 
on Carmel that need repairing. We had better 

epair old altars than build new ones. It is 
our duty to revive our own faith and love and 
service before trying to convert others. How 
is it with our family altars? 

Elijah was a unionist, He did not believe in 
secession. He wanted all the twelve tribes to 
be together, to worship together, to have one 
God, one ruler, one altar. 

Elijah’s trench was an object lesson for stupid 
scholars. If the fire hag come down on dry 
wood it would be evidence enough; but he 
wanted it very plain ard most impressive that 
here was a miracle, Stupid people can see God 
only in wonderful things. We ought to see God 
in very common things. 

Elijah prayed in public before the people, He 
believed in honoring God in the most public 
way possible, Public worship is useful as a 
formal acknowledgment by the people that the 
Lord is God. 

Times change and duties with them. Elijah 
doubtless did right in killing the treasonable 
prophets of Baal, who had overturned the laws 
of their kingdom. It was according to their rule 
that these false prophets, who had slain Jeho- 
vah's on ny should be slain. But our light 
ot Christianity would not justify it if done now. 
Christ has introduced a new law. We appeal to 
the [ao and conscience, not to force, in 
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Elijah prayed also secretly. While Ahab ate 
and drank, Elijah bowed his head alone and 
prayed. He prayed, although he knew God's 
gevuiee, He  peawene though he did not doubt. 

e prayed with faith, and was not discouraged 
when his servant returned six times, saying, ‘‘I 
see nothing.” Faith without prayer is as wrong 
as faith without works. 














Wlinisterial ; Register, — 


BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, J. C., Elizabeth, N. J., accepts call to 
Hanson Place ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHURCH, G. H., Hendersonville, accepts call to 
Brevard and Enon, N.C. 


FARR, J. E., Adams, accepts call to Perry, N. Y. 


HAMILTON, J. E., called to supply at Crown 
Point, Ind. 

HESS, A. J., Charleston, Mo., resigns. 

SMITH, Jonaruay, called to Buchannon, W. Va. 

SWIFT, J. W., Poplar Biuff, Mo., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, J. T., D.D., address Edinburg, 
Grundy Co., Mo, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDERSON, Davin R., called to become perma- 
nent pastor at Racine, Wis. 
BARKER, Perer, Chester, Mich., resigns. 
BISSELL, Frank A., Otsego, Mich., resigns. 


CARRICK, Cuarves W., Benzonia, accepts call 
to Frankfort, Mich. 


CHADDOCK, Emory G., Alton, accepts call to ° 


Hinsdale, Il. 

EDWARDS, Wixui4m, accepts call to the new 
church at Fort Abercrombie, D. T. 

FRARY, Lucien H., Weymouth, Mass., called to 
College St. ch., Burlington, Vt. 

GAFFNEY, Marruew, ord. pastor in Friend- 
ship, N. Y., July 22d. 

nae. THEODORE W., called to Burlington, 

an, 

HOLDEN, Frepericx A., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Barrington, N. H. 

HOOD, E. Lyman, Yale Seminary, accepts call 
to Glen Ulin, D. ‘I. 

KIRBY, Joun, Stockton, Cal., resigns, 

LAWRENCE, Joun B., ord. pastor in Wyandotte, 
Kan., July 23d. 

LLOYD, Geonas O., South Boston, Mich., called 
to Croton, Mich. 

MALLORY, Witi1am W., Talcott St. Church, 
Hartford, Conn., resigns. 

MAY, T. Me.zBourne, Ashford, Conn., re- 
signs. 

MORSE, Cuartes H., Rock Rapids, Ia., re- 
signs. 

PADDOCK, Groras E., accepts call to Argen- 
tine, Kan. 

— Isaac P., inst. in Le Mars, Ia., July 
17th. 

REYNOLDS, Laugiston, accepts call to First 
Ch., Yarmouth, Me, 

SCARRITT, Witu1am R., Amherst, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Fayette, Ia. 

SHAW, Epwin W., East Paris, Mich., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Horace J., called to Tacoma and 
East Tacoma Mission, Wash, ler. 

THOME, Arruur M., Tremont, Iil., resigns, 

THRUSH, J. Wavrer, Sheridan, accepts call to 
Utica, Mich. 

TOBEY, Kurus B., accepts call to Carrington, 
Dak., tor six months only. 

TREIBER, D., J., Olivet College, accepts call to 
Ashley, Mich. 

VAN AUKEN, Joun C., Northport, accepts call 
to Reed City, Mich. 

WALDO, Levi F., accepts call to Pentwater, 
Mich. 

WEILZEL, Cuarvzs T., Norwich, Conn., accepts 
cali to supply for »ix months at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLER, Naruan 8., Frenchtown, N. J., died 
recently, aged 66. 

BAIN, J., accepts call to Harrisville, Mich. 

BRADDOCK, W. P., Western Theo. Sem., called 
to Ceutral ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BURNLEY, C. T., Sennet, N. Y., accepts call 
to Willmar, Minn, 

DAVIS, Joun W., D.D., Foochow, China, ad- 
dress, Salisbury, N. C. 

EWING, F. L., inst. pastor in Covington, Ky., 
July 26th. 

—— Joun, D.D., accepts call to Pittsgrove, 

HALLOCK, Gerarp B., Princeton Seminary, 
accepts call to First ch., Scottsville, N. Y. 

HAVENS, Cuaries E., Green Island, N. Y., 
accepts call to West Lebanon, N. H. 

HAYS, Joun 8., D.D., Quincy, IIll., accepts call 
to Maysville, Ky. 

JENNINGS, P. 8., inst. in Crafton, Penn., 
July 9th. 

MARSHALL, H. A., accepts call to Moreland 
ch., Chicago, LiL 

McFARLANE, J. W., Princeton Sem., called to 
Darby, Penn. 

a, R. C., Auburn, removes to Topeka, 


n. 

McLELLAND, W. R., Tyler, Texas, removes to 
Mooresville, N. C. 

MITCHELL, G. G., Oxford, O., accepts call to 
Bluffton, Ind. 

MORRIS, E. D., D.D., LL.D., Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati, called to Hudson, O., pro tem. 

SMYTH, W. J., called to St. Joseph St. ch., 
Montreal, Canada. 

TODD, J. D., accepts call to Altamont, Kan. 

TRUESDALE, J. C., accepts call to Savannah, 


oO. 

WATT, J. C.. Findlay, called to Fifth ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

WILLIAMSON, W. C., called to Keokuk, Ia. 

WORK, Cuakres L., Martinsburg, accepts call 
to Portsmvuth, O, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

NILES, Wa., Woodruff (Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire), address during August, Vale Perkins, 
Prov. Quebec, Can. 

SCOTT, Ropext, St. Luke’s ch., Roselle, N. J., 
resigns. 

SMITH, Koxtanp, Cotton, address Briercliff, 
I Mass. 


Luke's 
WATERMAN, Luctvus, address Matteawan, N. Y. 
beter A. L., House of Prayer, Newark, N. J., 
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School and College. 


PorvtaR education in England, writes an 
English contributor to Education, is almost en- 
tirely the creature of the present century. 
‘The records and recollections which deseribe 
society so recently as sixty or seventy years ago 
bear testimony toa state of ignorance and im- 
morality so dense and general that, if any mem. 
ber of the present generation could be suddenly 
transported to that earlier period, he would 
probably be scarcely able, notwithstanding many 
abiding landmarks, to believe himself in Eng- 
land, and would certainly regard the change 
which four-score years have effected in the man- 
ners of the people as but little short of miracu- 
lous. Comparison is scarcely possible between 
the groups of gambling, swearing children—no 
unfavorable example of young England then— 
whose lamentable condition saddened the hearts 
of Christian men, and the four millions and a 
quarter of juveniles who now attend state-aided 
schools in England and Wales. In contemplat- 
ing the various agencies by which, throughout 
the intervening period, the habits of the people 
have been suv conspicuously improved, it is, of 
course, impossible to assign to each its positive 
share of influence in accomplishing this wel- 
come change; but it may be safely affirmed that 
no small portion of the happy transformation is 
attributed to the vast accession which has been ef- 
fected in the number of our week-day and Sunday- 
schools. It is to the credit of Christianity that 
the latter took precedence in the educational 
race. The work which Raikes, the Gloucester 
publisher, originated, rapidly advanced. Re- 
ligious bodies, more especially dissenters, heart- 
ily embraced the plan, and the present century 
has seen the system so extended that scarcely 
any regular place of worship now existing is 
without its Sunday-school.” There is a good 
deal of discussion just now in the English press 
on the subject of free education. The London 
School Board has decided, at the instance of 
Mies Helen Taylor, to petition Parliament for 
the power to open all its elementary schools 
free to children of school age. The advocates 
of fees objected to abolish fees in schools in very 
poor districts, because of the undesirableness of 
making 4 distinction between poor scholars and 
scholars that pay fees. They carried their reso- 
lution ; but the victory vost them dear. Their 
success raised the wider question, and nineteen 
voted for, and eighteen against Miss Taylor's 
resolution. So, like the National Educational 
League, the London School Board asks for free 
schools. The Times shows that the change 

would not largely increase the rates. In 1883 
the amoumt paid in school fees, Government 
grants, and local rates, were: 





Fees. Grants. Rates. 
SOE ciccinennnenena £100,189 £202,816 £754,539 
Monmouth County.... 5,986 12,662 21,665 
BUSBEZ...000 ccccccccce 7,799 18,929 88,147 


The additional burden to the national and local 
exchequers, if borne equally, would not be 
large, it is argued, and the present system 
should give way to a system of free elementary 
schools, managed by School Boards, This would 
put an end to those voluntary rates which are 
such a nuisance in agricultural districts, where 
Nonconformists are often compelled to pay 
nominally voluntary rates for the support of 
Church of England schools. 


...-From the report of the Director of Pri- 
mary Instruction in France it appears that there 
are 131 communes without schools, and 2,114 
communes of 500 population and over not pro- 
vided with girls. Of primary schools, public 
and free, there are 78,426, being an increase of 
1,154; the number of teachers is reported as 
132,580, an increase of 2,952, The number of 
pupils of school age (6—13) enrolled in all prim- 
ary schools, and in the maternal schools is re- 
ported at 4,587,545. Of the schools known as 
hamlet schools, 2,469 are reported, with an en- 
rollment of 79,363 pupils. Notwithstanding the 
creation during the year of 456 public schools, 
especially for girls, the number of pupils in 
the mixed schools has not sensibly diminished, 
It was 733,075 in 1882-83, as against 732,966 in 
1883-84, the proportion to the total in the 
public schools still remaining at 16.6 per cent. 
One of the most interesting statements in the 
report has reference to school saving banks. 
These had been established in 23,222 schools, 
and 488,624 school boys were depositors in the 
same to the amount of 11,285,046 fr. 


...-The matriculation list of London Uni- 
versity contains 651 successful applicants out of 
1,100. Among those wi.- passed the examina- 
tion with honors are eight women, and a woman 
heads the list, and carries off the prize of $150 
‘perannum. Of the number who entered for 
examination—150—100 were successful, Year 
by year these examinations increase in impor- 
tance. Ten years ago only about 500 candidates 
“ went up.” They are now more than doubled, 
and embrace persons in all parts of the country 
and in our colonies, as well as young people of 
every religious persuasion, including Moham- 


[Theprompt mention tn our lst af “Books af the Week” 
will be consiaered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE PADDOCK LECTURES FOR 
1 


Bisnop Littiesoun is a brilliant ecclesi- 
astic, whose appointment as the lecturer on 
the Paddock foundation, created among 
his many admirers a lively expectation of 
an American series to rival the Bampton 
Lectures. 

The volume now issued by Mr. Whit- 
taker, in the solid elegance which our 
publishers have acquired the mastery is, in 
many respects all that could have been ex- 
pected. The subject of the course, The 
Christian Ministry at the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century, is happily chosen, with but 
the one drawback on it, that its vague terms 
have occasivnally tempted the lecturer into 
the realm of omniscience. The style of 
the work is popular and the lec- 
tures flow on in attractive and eloquent 
English which cannot fail to give the book 
currency. 

The subject has great interest for the 
Christian public, and what Bishop Little- 
john has published will be read far beyond 
the limited boundar ies of his own Church. 
His general grasp of the question is firm, 
and the spirit of his treatment has many 
fine elements of breadth and freedom. So 
far as we understand him he represents a 
theology which stands on the middle ground 
between the extremes, with a strong dispo- 
sition at some of the important points to 
side with the progressives, and he has evi- 
dently given much attention to the influ- 
ences which operate on the ministry for 
good and for evil. 

With his general estimate of the situation 
we have no fault to find. Looking at the 
question from a more Catholic and unde- 
nominational point of view than he has 
chosen for his own, we should reach much 
the same conclusion. By eliminating from 
his lectures certain of its sectarian limita- 
tions, we are able to discover in them an 
eloquent, discriminating and well poised 
discussion. 

It is a pity that in treating of a question 
which has so much in it to interest all 
Christians, the bishop has limited himself 
to his own division of the sheep-fold. The 
ministry of which he writes is the priest- 
hood of the Episcopal Church; Christian 
truth is for him the ‘‘ Primitive Traditional 
Teaching.” Protestantism he ignores, ex- 
cept perhaps in allusions to our “ unfortu- 
nate legacy from sixteenth-century ex- 
tremes.” (p.77.) He deplores the ‘ Chris- 
tianity which makes much of it [the 
Church] as a force, and little of it as an in- 
stitution,” (p. 77), and formulates this com- 
plaint in three points, from one of which, on 
page 79, we quote the following passages : 

“Itis held, that as Christianity saves the 
race by saving the individuals uf which the race 
is composed, therefore its virtue is chiefly ex- 

hibited in a series of individual redemptions, 
the completeness of each being promoted by 
contact with the ministrations of the Church, 
though not necessarily prevented or utterly 
defeated by the absence of such ministrations. 
Church membership is expedient, not essential. 
The Church has nothing to offer the soul, which 
the soul may not secure in some other way. 
Neither of these two sacraments, nor 
any nor all means of grace, do anything which 
faith and repentance could not do without 
them.” 

Evidently Bishop Litlejohn thinks the 
Christian world has gone over to quaker- 
ism. But even on this apologetic view the 
remarks quoted above retain much too close 
a resembance to runaway oratory. Does 
the Bishop mean to assert, as the first sen- 
tence quoted above implies, that the com- 
pleteness of a believing repentant’s redemp- 
tion is *‘ utterly defeated by the absence” of 
churchly ministrations? What is the Church 
he alludes to as holding that the ‘‘ Church 
has nothing to offer the soul, which the 
soul may not get in some other way”? 

We have supposed that we knew some- 
thing of these ‘‘ sectaries ” and their beliefs. 
Can the Bishop mention among the leading 
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denominations which are now carrying 
away the hearts of men under his eyes, 
enough who hold that ‘‘ All the means of 
grace together, do nothing which faith and 
répentance could not do without them,” to 
justify this assertion? 

The general remarks of the lecturer on 
the intellectual vigor and activity of the 
clergy, their contributions to ethics; apolo- 
getics, and their services in education; his 
general theory of preaching, and especially 
of the value of definite doctrinal preaching 
as distinguished from what we may call 
popular preaching, though not particularly 
new, are well put, forcible, and timely. 
Unfortunately the Bishop has yielded to 
the temptation for which the vague bound- 
aries of his subject offered only too much 
opportunity, and wandered off into the 
critical discussion of philosophy, theology, 
and biblical scholarship. 

In chapter iii we find a summary review 
of modern rationalism for which it is past 
our ingenuity to devise ap excuse, even on 
any theory of elementary intentions or 
amplest doctrine of permissible general- 
itie s. 

An author so much given as Bishop 
Littlejohn to the contemplation of eccles- 
jastical successions, should have been 
able to give us a more natural and 
less violent intellectual succession than 
Coleridge, Dr. Thomas Arnold, Maurice: 
Charles Kingsley, and Dean Stanley (p. 
130.) We have great respect for a philos- 
opher who frankly confesses with Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, that he can make nothing of Herbert 
Spencer. He is not easy to read, even in 
the least bits of him, and unlessa man’s 
memory is colossal, there is always a good 
chance that he has forgotten the beginning, 
before he approaches the end. But we are 
at loss where to place an author, who, 
after all that Mr. Spencer has written to 
efface the very idea of causation, and all 
the wit, ridicule, and ponderous dialectics 
he has employed to overwhelm the notion 
of ultimate cause and causation, and to 
clear his doctrine of the unknowable or the 
Eternal Energy from them should now say 
of this system (p. 123): 


“It puts forth a statement of the ultimate 
cause, which, while affirming our utter inability 
to conceive of its mode of existence, or of its 
character, compels us by a logical and moral 
necessity to assign it at least six attributes, and 
these the very ones which form the staples of 
natural and revealed religion—viz.: being, 
causal energy, omnipotence, eternity, wisdom, 
and love.” 


As to three of these ‘‘attributes” Mr. 
Spencer has done all that any man can do 
to bur them from the possibilities of 
thought. Energy he does, indeed, find in 
his Unknowable, but not causal energy; 
and he has certainly said often enough that 
we have no evidence and no intimation of 
“love,” or ‘‘ wisdom,” or any other per- 
sonal quality in it to save him such misrep- 
resentation. 

It would give Mr, Spencer a new impres- 
sion of the inadequacy of the clerical mind 
to comprehend him, to find himself 
charged, on page 121, with having traced 
the religious sentiment in man to fetich- 
ism: 

“From this almost formless germ the relig- 
ious sentiment has been developed by orderly, 
consecutive stages, from fetichism—its first 


manifestation—up to the plane of monotheistic 
worship.” 


Risu solountur tabula. What was all this 
wordy war with Mr. Frederic Harrison 
about, then? Fetichism, or Nature Wor- 
ship, is precisely what Mr. Spencer has said 
is not the primitive form of religious senti- 
ment, and he has fought a battle with Mr. 
Frederic Harrison to maintain it. Anim- 
ism, to borrow the title Dr. E. B. Tylor has 
given to this theory, would leave the lec- 
turer’s argument just as strong if substi- 
tuted for fetichism, and it would relieve it 
of an unaccountable blunder. 

The treatment of Kant is unsatisfactory 
and indefinite. On page 154 it is difficult 
to escape the impression that the author of 
the “Critical Philosophy” gave the sup- 
port of his authority to the cosmological 


existence of God, when, in fact, he pursued 
them with all the acuteness of which he was 
capable, as being, to use the phrase of 
Professor Caird, a nest of dialectic specula- 


and to the teleological arguments for the. 


on Hume for his inspiration as our author 
supposed. Berkeley had as’ much to do 
with it. If Hume’s vigorous denial of 
spirit called forth his protest; Berkeley’s 
ingenious and prescient idealism had a far 
greater suggestive and positive influence on 
his speculations: ing 

We frankly confess ourselves baffled in 
the attempt to discover the author’s philo- 
sophical or theological position. He speaks 
scorn of Kant on one page and he reasons 
from Kantian principles on another. In 
passage after passage he writes down rea- 
son as an ultimate standard of critical 
judgment, but on page 212 we read: 

“The agnostic of to-day who denies the valid- 
ity of all knowledge of the supernatural, and 
utterly discredits reason as an organ of absolute 
truth in religion, or in anything else, thus foist- 
ing upon modern thought a new plan of philo- 
sophical scepticiem, corresponds at bottom with 
the Pyrrhonist of Pagan thought.” 

very true; but if to discredit ‘‘ reason as 
an organ of absolute truth in religion” 
makes an angostic a Pyrrhonist, where does 
the same act require us to class an Episco- 
pal Bishop? 

The lecturer’s view of inspiration as laid 
down on page 217, and these that follow, 
is far removed from Bibliolatry, to say the 
least. We should pronounce it advanced 
as well as intelligent. But when we reach 
page 2382 we find him assailing the Re- 
formers for having ‘‘ denied the inspira- 
tion of the Massoretic pointing of the Hebrew 
Scriptures.” This charge is brought three 
times in as many pages, and is the prelude 
to the still more frightful accusation that 
** they attacked the allegorical method of 
interpretation, and insisted on the surface 
[sic] or grammatical sense.” This use of 
‘* surface” as a synonym for ‘‘ grammati- 
cal’? whether it routs the Reformers or not, 
reduces the whole race vf modern scholars 
to a position of silence and convicted im- 
becility. 

A few pages before this, the trouble with 
these grammatical sticklers was precisely 
the opposite one, for on page 227 we read 
of them: 

‘Next comes the half-mystic and half-rational- 
istic line, taken by critics and theologians boasting 
their loyalty to the Puritan rale of judgment an- 
nounced by the ultra-Reformation thought of 
the sixteenth century. This determines the can- 
onicity of the received books by the inward light 
imparted to the individual mind by the Holy 
Spirit, speaking through the books themselves. 
Thus every part of Scripture proves its right to 
be where it is, by the impression it makes on the 
judgment of the individual believer.” 

It may be one of these, but it cannot be 
both. 

For the Puritan and the Reformer, this 
divine is ever as ready with a kick as if he 
owed them nothing, and though in striking 
them he may have to leave a bruise on 
some of his own friends. On page 235, we 
read ‘* Calvin waxed bold, and challenged 
the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” He was not bold ai all in what 
he wrote, but very hesitating and cautious. 
He was inclined to the Eusebian theory of 
an Aramaic original translated into Greek 
by Clement. So that, in our present Epis- 
tle, we should have Paul’s words in Clem- 
ent’s Greek, though he expresses himself 
doubtfully even as to this, The lecturer’s 
malicious club, if it breaks any bones, is as 
fatal to Alford and the best and foremost of 
the Anglican commentators gs to Calvin. 
The denial of the Pauline authorship of the 
Hebrews is a dangerous charge for an An- 
glican to bring against the Reformers, 

The lecturer gives a glowing account of 
what has been done in the study of Orien- 
tal languages, but after following him for a 
time we lose him in one of these sudden 
flights which occur so often in these pages 
as to compel us to invite him to furnish us 
with the key to their interpretation. On 
page 225 we read: 

“It has been shown that the Hebrew in the 
earliest forms known to us was the fruit of a 
still earlier literary development, and that the 
whole tamily of Shemitic languages, eleven in 
number, were derived from an original mother- 

tongue, of which all traces are gone; but, what 
is vastly more important, that the Shemitic 
group, however great the contrast in their re- 
spective features, crystallized into a higher 
unity, in order to perform more perfectly the 
task of conveying to all ages the Divine Revela- 
tion. To work back to this higher unity, has 
become one of the higher aims of our best Orien- 
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We entreat the author to give us the key 
to the passage we have italicized and to let 
us know what this * higher unity” is, into 
which the ‘‘ whole family of Shemitic lan- 
guages, eleven in number . . . crys 
talized . . . inorder to perform more 
perfectly the task of conveying to all ages 
the Divine Revelation,” but which it still 
remains ‘‘one of the higher aims of our 
best oriental scholarship to work back to.” 
It looks very much as if the lecturer had 
changed his mental object in this last sen- 
tence and had struck on a very different 
and purely philological theory not particu- 
larly orthodox in its tendencies. 

The Bishop’s examination of the ‘‘ New 
Theology,” is in about equal parts a reply 
to Professor Allen and a protest against the 
tendencies of modern theological thought, 
in both of which we find abundant materi- 
al for a wholesome thought and for equally 
wholesome dissent. The anxious church- 
man rather than the apostle of Christianity 
shows his disturbed face on every page. 
The lecturer’s trouble is the old anxiety as 
to institutional Christianity—a fear which, 
we may remark in passing, will continue to 
fill the Church with alarm as long as her 
leaders continue to confound the form with 
the substance and suspend the destiny of 
mankind on such mechanical foundations as 
the apostolic succession and the priestly 
theory of the ministry and the sacraments. 

We say this with no disposition to un- 
derate institutional Christianity. We enter 
with full sympathy into the Bishop’s ener- 
getic vindication of it. In a democratic age 
and country like ours, religion owes much 
to a solid institution like the Episcopal 
Church; but when her prelates get their 
minds fixed on the pattern in the mount 
and their imaginations fired with the pro- 
cession of the apostles and their success- 
ors through the ages down to themselves, 
it is amazing what nonsense they will utter, 
and how inoperative all demonstration of 
the contrary becomes. 


- - 


THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 





We take great pleasure in introducing to our 
readers this noteworthy volume, Its author is 
the son of the late William 8. Ward, Ph.D., 
for twenty years the editor of the Dablin Re- 
view, and also the editor of his father’s essays 
on the Philosophy of Theiam. Dr. Ward, the 
father, as is well known, left the Anglican for 
the Romish communion nearly at the same time 
with Cardinal Newman, and has been distin- 
guished as perhaps the ablest philosophical 
and theological critic in Great Britain among 
the journalists of his Church. The author of 
this column is in spirit and tone less polemical 
than his father, and as it secms to us more truly 
Catholic, The volume before us is written ina 
singularly comprehensive and winning spirit, 
though in drapery and setting it is undisguised- 
ly Roman. It purports to be a record of a 
series of conversations between a cultivated 
barrister, who is avowedly destitute of any 
positive Christian convictions, who has taken 
and persistently holds the position that the only 
appropriate attitude with respect to the argu- 
ment for Christianity which it is either right or 
manly to assume is that of complete abnegation 
of any wish to believe, indeed, that this is the only 
spirit with which the argument should be ap- 
proached or entertained. The presentation of 
his own views and of the opposite are fairly and 
skillfully presented in a series of conversations 
which are connected and relieved by a slender 
but pleasant story, which terminates by the 
somewhat reluctant concession on the part of 
the barrister that there is more to be said on 
the part of his antagonists than he had antici- 
pated, 

The volume is unique and interesting for two or 
three reasons. First, it is a pleasant indication 
in a truly Catholic direction that a writer like 
Mr. Ward should enter upon the avenue of 
apologetics by a portal, which we had supposed 
had been reserved exclusively for the Protestant 
defender of supernatural Christianity. Next, 
the argument itself is intensely exciting to the 
Protestant critic who imagines that his own 
position gives him a complete vantage ground 
in respect to the ‘ wish to believe” and its com- 
patibility with the rational force and convincing 
energy of the substance of ‘‘ Catholic Christian- 
ity” as he understands it. Next, it suggests the 
query whether the old and often repeated axiom 
“The Bible is the Religion of Protestants,” 
does not need to be newly phrased in order to 
express the trath which the majority of Protes- 
tants actually hold—many of them without 





* Tue Wise To Betreve. A discussion concerning 
the temper of mind in which a reasonable man should 
undertake religious inquiry. By Witrraip Warp. 
London: Kegan, Paul, French & Co. 1 Paternoster 
Bquare. 1685, 





knowing exactly what they mean by the formula. 
Last of all, it cpens the way for the fundamen- 
tal inquiry whether “ the wish to believe,” the 
spiritual import and_ historical facts of Cbris- 
tianity, is not itself not only not inconsistent 
with the supreme obligation which every man 
owes to the truth; but whether it may not be 
assumed and enforced as morally obligatory. 
In short whether the oft repeated and positive 
assertions of our Lord that he was the truth and 
spake the truth, and that every one who is of 
the truth heareth his word, have not a more 
comprehensive and profound signification than 
many believers of either communion have been 
ready to find and assert. 

But our object is not to discuss the many 
questions which are suggested by this interest- 
ing and attractive volume; but only to intro- 
duce it to the notice of our readers. 


— ——— __—___——_ — 


THIS MONTH'S MAGAZINES, 


A PROMINENT element entering into the Allan- 
tic, is Maria Ellery MacKaye’s paper, ‘‘ The Port 
Royal of Mére Angelique,” in which much in- 
teresting material is employed, besides a num- 
ber of dramatic and romantic episodes in the 
annals of that famous retreat, all from the pages 
of musty because little-perused history, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner’s second portion of ‘ On 
Horseback,”” being the narrative of an eques- 
trian journey through North Carolina, proves as 
amusing and unconventional and racy as its 
predecessor, There is some good poetry, and 
not too much, by Edith M. Thomas, Andrew 
Hedbrook and Catherine Wright. Miss Mur- 
free’s serial story, “The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains,” comes to a rather sorrowful 
conclusion; one which the exigencies of the 
plot manifestly require, however the reader may 
regret it. A short sketch by Philander Deming 
(who is infrequently a contributor to some of 
our best periodicals, and always to his own 
credit) will be found readable—‘' The Story of 
San Tzon.” There are also sundry critical and 
solid articles by E. BR. Sill and Harriet Waters 
Preston, and several reviews of current books— 
Ormsby’s ‘‘ Don Quixote,” Stipniak’s new on- 
slaught upon Russia and the Russians; some 
recent shies at London social life ; and other 
literature, besides the vivacious ** Coutributor’s 
Club.” In Mr. Sill’s college discussion this is 
worth quotation : 





“Another popular delusion concerning the coj- 
lege course hinges on a common misuse of the word 
practical. It properly signifies efectual in attaining 
one’s end, So, transferring the term to persons, we 
call him a practical man who habitually employs 
such means, A “ practical study,” then, is in reality 
astudy which is calculated to effect the end we 
have in view in pursuingit. . . . The real virus 
of people’s misuse of this word lies in their taking 
it to mean, not effectual for one’s end, whatever it 
be, but effectual for that particular end which to 
them happens to seem the chiefendofman. . . . 
Accordingly, there are always found well-meaning 
persons, not conversant with educational affairs, 
who consider the best studies, and those which for 
college purposes are most practical, as being com- 
pletely unpractical ; and who will always be trying 
to crowd in upon its courses those sv-called practi- 
cal studies, which, for the ends the college has in 
view, would prove as unpractical as studies could 
be,” 

The elegant (in the true sense of the word) 
looking Magazine of American History con- 
tinues its activity in the direction of the records 
of the Civil War, and with much taste. The 
readera of the August number will first take 
pleasure in the fine froutispiece portrait of Gen- 
eral Dix, and pass thence to Gen. Thomas C. 
Jordan’s lavishly illustrated second article on 
the “Beginnings of Civil War in America”; 
General Cist’s paper, ‘ Cincinnati with the War 
Fever” ; E. D. Warfield’s *‘ John Breckenridge,” 
and General Cochrane’s ‘The Charleston Con- 
vention.” Hon. James W. Gerard writes of 
** The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes” ; Prof. 
E. W. Gillam takes up the topic of ** Presidential 
Elections, Historically Considered,” and there is 
a full variety of readable and highly instructive 
matter of leas extended sort. This magazine, 
under Mrs, Lamb’s admirable editing, deserves 
the cordial reception that seems everywhere 
accorded it, and is oneof the few periodicals, 
also, in epite of restriction to a special field, 
pleases the general reader quite as much as the 
historian or antiquarian. 

We always expect great things of the “ Mid- 
summer Number” of The Century, and its sub- 
scribers will not find themselves disappointed 
in that for the present season. An excellent 
likeness of William Lloyd Garrison, engraved 
by T. Johnson, is the frontispiece. The open- 
ing pages are devoted to Henry Eckford’s 
** Camp Grindstone,” which is full of Summer 
leisure and aquatic freshness. Mr. Knowells’ re- 
markable story of American life, ‘The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” is concluded with an address 
and finish that reveals the logical outcome of 
ita incidents and the characteristics of its actors 
in the author’s mind. ‘Typical Dogs” are dis- 
cussed by an anonymous but competent hand, 
the illustrations introduced being uniformly 
superb. Mr. Knowells has also another place in 
the magazine, with his paper on “ Panforte de 
Biena,” which is extremely pleasant travel- 





reading. The War recordsare duly continued 
in General Fitz John Porter's ‘The Last of 
the Seven Day’s Battles: Malvern Hill” ; War- 
ren Lee Goss’s “ Recollections of a Private” (a 
fresh stock of his lively reminiscent chat) ; and 
some additional ‘‘Memoranda.” The biograph- 
ical studies of William Lloyd Garrison, by Col- 
onel Higginson and Wendel) Phillips Garrison 
will, we presume, monopolize the attention of 
the readers for a considerable time. They are 
of striking, and in many respects, unique in- 
terest, and well deserving of the ample space 
allotted them. In addition to the above, the 
pages of the accustomed ‘Topics of the 
Time,” ‘Open Letters,” and ‘ Bric-d-brac,” 
will beguile an hour on the hotel piazza or boat- 
house dock, very readily. 

Favor for the Southern Bivouac ought to be 
asserted by the wiee choice of contributors and 
their articles, The issue for this month 
includes "A Glimpse of Perryville,” by J. M. 
Wright; ‘“‘George Mason,” by M. G. Ellzey; 
** Hood’s Tennessee Campaign,” by D. W. San- 
ders; and “ Bragg’s Campaign in Kentucky, 
1862,” by Basil W. Duke—a tolerably strong war 
accentuation, but ably handled and of thorough 
interest. The names of William H. Hayne, 
Jean Ingelow, Annie Chambers Ketchum, A. P. 
Ford, Samuel Seay, and others are also appended 
to other features of the number. 

We have also received the elaborate and varied 
August number of Harpers, the Eclectic, Lip- 
pincotts, Shakespeariana, Good Oheer, and The 
English Illustrated Magazine, and the rest of the 
quota of montbly literature to which our limited 
space this week, prevents longer allusion. 

RS ES ah sh 

One of the three classical manuscripts re- 
cently acquired by the Astor Library is a paper 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, contain- 
ing the ‘“‘ Works and Days” of Hesiod, with an 
interlinear gloss for the greater part of the 
poem, The manuscript consists of 84 leaves, 
each 24}¢x11 centimeters in dimension. Its 
text is a singularly good one, The writing is 
beautifully plain and clear, with only a few lig- 
atures and tachygraphs besides the common ter- 
minal ones, and is not at all difficult to read. A 
stronger peculiarity of the manuscript, how- 
ever, is its containing a Greek introduction to 
the poem, which does not occur in any of the 
numerous editions of the poet, and which 
appears to have been hitherto unknown, This 
introduction fills two pages, or 46 lines, and is 
worth translating for its pertinence to its sub- 
ject, and as a later comment on Greek mythol- 
ogy. Translated, it reads as follows ; 

“It isto be understood that the Greeks consid- 
ered that all things, which they regarded as pos- 
sessing a power, exercised that power only under 
the superintendence of the gods, And by one name 
they designated both that which possessed the 
power and the god who superintended it. Hence, 
both fire which renders its peculiar service, and him 
who superintends the arts, that are wrought by ita 
agency, they called Hephwstus, And Demeter, both 
corn and the fruits and the god who bestowed and 
superintends them. And Athene, both wisdom and 
the god who rules over wisdom. And Dionysus, 
both the wine and the god who givesit; whom 
Plato also derives from his giving the wine, and 
makes him out (first) Didonysus, and then Dionysus, 
And the Eileithyw, both births and the goddesses 
whorule over births, And Aphrodite, both inter- 
course and the god who superintendsit. In like 
manner also they called Muses both the arts of rea- 
son, such as rhetoric, astronomy, comedy, tragedy, 
and the goddesses who ruled and presided over 
them; whom he here calls upon [to come] from the 
mountain district of Pieria, where they were vener- 
ated; and there, also, it is said that they were born. 
And he says: O Muses, who glorify by the gift of 
your odes whomsoever ye will, whose employment 
it is to celebrate in song your father, even Zeus, 
come, tel] me from Pieria of him for whose sake 
men exist, alike mortal and famed, nameless and 
named, both spoken and unspoken, on a parallel, 
For these expressions also have the same force as 
his spoken and unspoken. Then he introduces the 
Muses as answering him, and Zeus as being the 
cause of their speaking these things; to whom [also] 
he himself looks away and asks that he will hear 
him. Then he begins the praise of his brother; and 
that portion contains no small praise for himself, in 
which he shows that events do not spontaneously 
come to pass, but that Zeus is their ruler and prime 
mover; moreover, that in doing them good, he 
makes men righteous, and in punishing, unright- 
eous. For Perses, being unrighteous and covetous, 
through these qualities he, as it were, stirs up and 
instructs the mind to pay heed to righteousness ; 
lest he make trial of the wrath of Zeus, who secs 
covetousness.” 








...-The keynote of Dr. Marvin R. Vincent's 
recent volume of sermons is struck in the sub- 
ject of the first, God and Bread, which gives its 
name to the entire collection. They are sermons 
with faith in God and the divine life deeply and 
fruitfully implanted in them and handled so as to 
make the varying phases and endless applications 
of the faith nourishing bread for the hungry. 
The sermons are short, pungent, and not with- 
out tender pathos. They imply a theology, 
rather than preach it, and give the reader many 
a lift and many a broadening and inspiring sug- 
gestion to help him over the snags which are 
usually attributed to religion, for the simple rea- 
son that, as soon as one begins to think seriously 
on the problems of life, he is pretty sure to sap- 
pose that it is religion which engages hi 





thoughts. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)———George 
Eliot put a character into ‘‘Adam Bede” 
who talks in proverbs and evolves them in the 
common course of conversation. The Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, of the Madison Square Church, in 
this city, preaches in epigrams with the same 
ease. They follow each other in his sentences, 
like a string of pearls flashing along the line of 
his thought and strung together by the one pur- 
pose of the preacher. He is rich in ideas, 
and packs them away in the shortest senten- 
ces that were ever entrusted with so much 
treasure. The style suits the man, and is im- 
mensely effective, as he uses it both in the pul- 
pit and as we have examples of it before us in 
a collection of his printed sermons, The Pat- 
tern in the Mount and other Sermons. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) As a model of English style 
it is not to be imitated, and is open to the 
stricture which the Emperor Nero is said to 
have passed on Seneca, that his style was sandy, 
one sentence dropping out after another, each 
dry and complete in itself, without a felt and 
obyious connection. Some such rhetorical 
legato is required for ordinary preachers to carry 
on the sentiment and the passion which are re- 
quired for deep popular impression. Dr. Park- 
hurst is full enough of electricity to illuminate 
his separate links as he leaps on from thought 
to thought. His sermons are full of ideas, vital 
in every part, and they bring to bear on every 
point the best that is to be said about it. 


.... At Yale, if anywhere on this continent, even 
more than at Newport, and at the grand univer- 
sity site fronting the Golden Gate at San Fran- 
cisco, which bears his name, should Bishop 
Berkeley be remembered. His two hundredth 
birthday was celebrated there on the 12th of 
March last, by a discourse given by the Presi- 
dent, Noah Porter, which is now published in 
sumptuous elegance by the Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The discourse is one of the hap- 
piestamong the many happy efforts of President 
Porter, delightful in style, admirable in scope, 
and capital as asketch of a philosopher who has 
only recently received the recognition he de- 
served. A clearer, fuller and more thoroughly 
charming sketch of the philosophy which had 
at least as much influence as Hume's skepticism, 
in setting Kant in motion, and in leading ulti- 
mately to the German metaphysics, cannot be 
produced ; while in obedience to the spirit of the 
occasion, the whole address is made to sparkle 
with delightful reminiscences of the brilliant 
Bishop of whom Pope wrote: ‘‘To Berkeley 
every virtue under heaven.” The notes appended 
to the address are as interesting as the address, 
particularly those whieh enlarge on the relation 
of Berkeley to recent English speculation, and 
the first on Jonathan Edwards and the Berke- 
leian speculation attributed to him. 


.... The History of Christian Names, by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, is a useful book which is likely 
to be called for often in every intelligent family. 
The first edition appeared in 1863, and contained 
many errors which have been corrected in the 
new edition lately issued by the Messrs. Macmil- 
lan & Co. The manual contains for its intro- 
ductory matter a glossary of about 9,000 Chris- 
tian names, with the gender, signification, and 
origin indicated. The work proper begins with 
a brief essay on the guiding influences and con- 
siderations that have controlled the development 
or evolution of names. The manual itself falls 
into seven principal Parts, which are devoted re- 
spectively to Hebrew nomenclature, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, Keltic, Teutonic, and Slavonic. 
In the twenty-two years which lie between the 
first and second edition of this book, the science 
of comparative philology has passed through at 
least a second birth, and it is a pity that the 
manual should not have the full benefit of this 
progress in its etymologies. The author’s plan 
for work lay, however, to a considerable extent 
outside of comparative philology, and is done 
very intelligently as far as itis carried. 


....We noticed, at the time of publica- 
tion, the opening volume of a series of sermons 
by the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., minister of the 
City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London, on Apos- 
lolic Life as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles, 
Volume II of this work has now appeared, 
with many striking sermons, and carrying the 
series on to the end of Chapter xix of the Acts. 
The Messrs. Scribner & Welford have on 
sale an English edition of Coleridge's Table Talk 
and Omniana, arranged and edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A., with new gleanings from Allsop’s ‘ Recol- 
lections,” of the philosopher, and manuscript 
matter not previously printed. The collection is 
published by George Bell & Sons, London, and is 
uniform in size and style with the other volumes 
of Bohn’s ‘Standard Library,” in which it be- 
longs. 


....The Chemistry of Cookery, by W. 
Matthieu Williams (D. Appleton & Co.), is 
neither an ordinary cook book, nor an amateur 
survey of the chemistry of the subject. It is 
founded on a thoroughly scientific series of 
papers, published by a thoroughly scientific man, 
in Knowledge, in 1883 and 1884. It gives, in 
simple terms, the principles that underlie the 
preparation of food by heat. Persons capable 
of grasping a principle, and of reducing it to 
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practice, will get much assistance from the | 
treatise ; and others, who live afar from kitchens 
and from cookery, will find their intellectual 
curiosity gratified, and their knowledge in- 
creased, by the perusal of the volume. 


..-.-The Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, pub- 
lish a neat little collection of recipes for one 
line of dishes, entitled Fifty Salads, by Thomas 
J. Murrey, the caterer of the Continental Hotel, 
Philadelphia, in the days of its fame. The list 
contains salads made of fish, meats, game, veg- 
etables, fruits, herbs in great variety, and the 
manual contains blank leaves at the end for new 
recipes. 

.. Kent's New Commentary is a plain, pithy, 
and pat manual for young men on the principies 
to regulate conduct and ensure saccess. It has 
plenty of wholesome, old-fashioned sense in it 
in close combination with aS illustrations 
and wide-awake enterprise. lished by the 
author, C. H. Kent, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


THE WORKINGMEN AND THE 
CHURCHES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mansy of the pastors who sent responses 
to our inquiries as to the relation of work- 
ngmen to the Protestant churches in this 
city, added, as the result of their observa- 
tion and experience, valuable remarks and 
suggestions. Some of these we have con- 
cluded to publish, for the light they throw 
on an important—a very important—sub- 
ject. We attempt no classification and 
give no names, 

An Episcopal pastor of a large church 
says, that while many of the foreign 
element do not attend the churches, they 
are careful to send their children to the 
Sunday-school. 

Another Episcopal rector gives it as his 
opinion, that nothing but persistent per- 
sonal approach, and the manifestation of 
disinterested Christian kindness will reach 
the poor; but, if once they are convinced 
that we welcome them to our House of 
God, they manifest a most encouraging 
disposition to go there. I do not need to 
say that we have thus far succeeded in 
reaching one half of those, who from resi- 
dence in our neighborhood might be sup- 
posed to be accessible to our ministrations. 

Still another minister of the same denom- 
ination writes that, according to the best 
light he can get, several hundred thousand 
people in this city are living practically as 
pagans. He adds: 

** What all our churches need, is to bring the 
upper clasves in direct personal contact with the 
very lowest. Only Christian sympathy on the part 
of the laity can bring back these outlying masses, 
aud it is the part of the Clergy to educate these 
congregations in this work, patiently, persever™ 
ingly and thoughtfully.” 

The pastor of an uptown church thinks 
that much of the alienation among the 
working classes is due ‘ina large meas- 
ure to the indifference of so many individ- 
ual professors of Christianity to the per- 
sonal spiritual welfare of their fellows. 
There is a great sufficiency of general 
effort. There ought to be more hand-to- 
hand rescue of perishing souls.” 

A Presbyterian pastor thinks that ‘ Sun- 
day amusements and spacious communis- 
tic palaces are undoubtedly influencing a 
number of our workingmen; but the per- 
sons so influeaced are not those identified 
in any way with any Christian church. We 
find that the hard-working element in our 
church ts generally the best satisfied por- 
tion. Complaints of lack of attention, 
etc., more frequently come from those 
whose means and position are just sufli- 
cient to foster a pride that is easily piqued. 
The poor are, if anything, more tenacious 
in their loyalty to the church than the rich.” 

The pastor of a chapel writes: 

“T have found my greatest difficulty in labor- 
ing among those who come from foreign lands, 
and, demoralized by new modes of life, forget 
the God they served at home. But when this 
class is reached, as they ALL can be, they make 
the best of material for building up a church.” 





The pastor of a large and successful 
church says: 

“It is possible that some churches draw too 
broad a line between the rich and the poor, 
having elegant churches.for the one and chapels 
for the other. Where this practice is observed 
there may be some alienation. My church has 
gone upon the theory that the poorest members 
in their homes ought to have the best in their 
place of worship, that rich people rather than 
the poor ought to have plain placesof worship, 
and the poor people the richest and most 
elaborate. This is one of my hobbies. I have 
pressed this idea with great earnestness. We 
do not offer the poor a chapel in an uninviting 
neighborhood, but we give them one of the best 
houses in New York, in one of the best neighbor- 
hoods, with the warmest possible welcome. We 
have men who are rich, we have men who are 
poor, and men who are neither rich nor poor, 
This is my ideal of a Church for Christ. We 
do not profess to have attained, but we press 
toward this mark.” 

A pastor of an ‘‘avenue church,” with 
** well-to-do families in the immediate 
neighborhood,” observes a tendency to- 
ward a ‘‘class church.” Though ‘in all 
the administration of affairs the spirit of 
hospitality is evident, ushers to seat all who 
enter the doors without any delay, persons 
app%inted to give a welcome to strangers, 
etc., etc., there is none of that reaching out 





after people, which is indicative of earnest 
missionary spirit. The women of the 
church are interested in certain institutions 
of charity in the city, and, more than is 
usually the case, in home and foreign 
missions; but in taking hold of the 
work that is immediately about them, 
are lacking in enterprise. Four Summers 
ago I preached every Sunday during the 
whole Summer, trying to get hold of the 
element you speak of, but the effort was 
vain. The pews were filled with men and 
women whose own churches were closed, 
but they all seemed to be of about the same 
class as those whose places they occupied, 
and who were off in the country or down 
by the sea. 

‘*At the present day,” says one of our 
correspondents, ‘‘the ranks of working- 
men are being constantly re-inforced by im- 
portation of foreign labor and foreign born 
laborers bring with them their foreign 
ideas. The secret of the alienation is to be 
found here; and the ‘ increase” is only so 
great, as the increase of foreign elements. 
It isnot to be expected that a man who 
comes to a Protestant country with Roman 
Catholic, or socialist, or atheistic views, 
will be favorably inclined to Christianity.,” 

Another correspondent thinks the amount 
of work done in the city churches is greatly 
underestimated : 


“There is no place in the world where, in 
proportion to the agencies used there is as 
much accomplished for Christianity as among 
the masses of our city. I would not advise 
the construction of more churches but equip- 
ping those that already exist. By equipping, 
I mean funds for charity, preachers and mis- 
sionaries who speak the language of those among 
whom they labor, associations for mental im- 
provement, reading-rooms, industrial schools, 
and a liberal distribution of Christian liter- 
ature. 

These masses can be reached by a well-organ- 
ized, well paid corpsof Christian workers who, 
proceeding from a church center sball extend to 
the needy about them the Gospel of sympathy, 
of helpfulness, It is a work that requires ex- 
perience, for there is a good deal of professional 
church pauperism.” 

“It isa workin which only those can suc- 
ceed whose hearts are surcharged with the true 
Gospel spirit.” 

The pastor of a large and wealthy, but 
earnest church suggests this difficulty : 


“There is no difficulty with neat, decently 
clothed, clean people. Such will always be 
welcomed and made comfortable in our church, 
but I find a growing dissatisfaction among 
many of our good working Christians with in- 
discriminate efforts to bring in laborers. It 
isn’t that we want gold chains instead of vile 
clothing, but we want cleanliness. The very 
poor in New York are not like the poor in the 
country. How would you like to take the cup 
in the holy communion from a man whose 
hands and face had evidently not been washed 
that day, nor his hair brushed, who was posi- 
tively filthy in appearance? How would you 
like to sit next to people whose bodies or gar- 
ments emit sickening odors? We ought to be 
willing to wash the feet of tho disciples, but I 
am not sure that we are bound to insist that 
our people shall sit side-by-side through every 
service with those who will not take the first 
lessons in personal cleanliness, and whose 
appearance suggests disease and other un- 
pleasant scourges. Do not misunderstand me, 
We have neat, orderly, clean laborers attending 
our church, but distinct evangelizing efforts 
among their class—with the design of bringing 
them lo worship in our church—leads to such 
troubles. If many of their children attend the 
church Sunday-school many of our pew-holders 
will quietly withdraw their own children. They 
are afraid of scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. I 
have no hope of thoroughly reaching the labor- 
ing classes in this city through churches on 
the rich avenues, or by the present mission 
efforts of the majority of the Protestant denom- 
inations. The times call for new, enlarged and 
different methods. We must stop thrusting 
little chapels on side streets, and plant in the 
midst of the poor, large, thoroughly organized 
churches. We must have a fine building, a 
stately, imposing (not ritualistic), service, and 
able preaching—not that I would reflect on the 
ability of many of our present mission pastors. 
We must train the poor to give, to the extent of 
their ability, and cultivate among them self- 
respect, self-reliance. What is necessary beyond 
their means, the richer churches must supply, 
but the hand which feeds must be concealed.” 

Another pastor thinks that workingmen 
are more than ever susceptible of Christian 
influences. 

“The active Christians of New York are alive 
to the fact that something ougnt to be done to 
win and hold the workingmen for Christ. This 





feeling finds its expression in the large number 
of city missionaries, Bible readers, chapels and 
mission-schools supported by the churches, The 
middle and wealthy classes, working through 
these agencies, think they are doing their duty. 
The method is altogether wrong. The duty of 
Christians to Christianize, cannot be delegated. 
A paid agent, as such, has little, if any influence 
on a workingman who is indifferent to religion. 
Still less will the open door of a mission Chris- 
tianize him. It seems to me that the only 
human power that accomplishes anything in 
meeting this duty, is that of voluntary persons) 
contact. An unconventional word about the 
love of God, spoken by a gentleman to his em- 
ployee, spoken as a man to his fellow, goes a 
long way. I have in mind many an example of 
the blessed power of such a word. Whatever 
success has come to me in my effort to bring 
workingmen into the Church, has, with God’s 
blessing, been in following up this principle. 
Happily, I have been able to meet individually, 
many of this class on neutral ground, and talk 
with them from the basis of our common man- 
hood. WhatI mean is this: The Christianizing 
of the workingman must begin outside the 
Church, Unless he is first a Christian at heart, 
he will not enter the house of God. When 
Christian men recognize the fact that what is 
needed is not more chapels for the workingmen, 
but their personal consecration as missionaries 
of the Cross to the men about them. The real 
danger which now threatens the Church will 
fade, and that vast body of men who have such 
tremendous power for good or evil be increas- 
ingly won for Christ. 

‘* This is a very imperfect outline of the lesson 
of several years’ intercourse with workingmen. 
I have learned that Jesus was right in his meth- 
od, and the way to win a man is to take him by 
the hand, and so lift him up. The vast major- 
ity of city Christians seem to have forgotten that 
there is for them a personal application of their 
Master’s words :; ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these, my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.’” 


Ifere is another experience: 


‘There is a feeling among all classes that the 
Church is not necessary, Hersupport in money 
and personal influence is grudged by many. 

“If out of the Church they feel less responsi- 
bility, and can indulge their natural propensi- 
ties without rebuke or reproach, 

“The attendance of unrecognized bers is 


so they give themselves to the duties enjoined upon 
them by custom and by their sacred law books. 
The prayers, ablutions and repetition of sacred 
texts they have to go through, are very elaborate 
(including, besides prayers and invocations, the first 
words of the sacred books, the calendar informa- 
tion for the day, etc.); and these ought all to be 
repeated three times a day. 

“ Being a sacred caste they are always addressed 
by he name of swimi(—god), and are commonly 
called in poetry ‘ terrestrial deities.’ 

“They divide themselves into two classes— 
secular (Laukika), and religious (Vaidika). The 
Vaidika gives himself wholly to religious duties. 
After his mid-day abjutions, prayers, and meals are 
ended, he sits down to read the sacred books, as 
represented in the pictare (though the chair is a 
modern innovation and probably belonged to the 
photographer); and then, perhaps, he visits his 
disciples and supporters, giving them important in- 
formation about auspicious or inauspicious days, 
casting horoscopes, etc. The Laukika engages in 
some remunerative occupation, such as that of an 
accountant, clerk, or lawyer. 

“4, The orthodox Brahman, if ignorant, narrow- 
minded, and bigoted, will blindly defend every tenet 
and practice of Hinduism with great resource of 
argument, and regardless of consistency or truth 
Their cause being bad, they necessarily come off 
second best in such a contention, and their influ- 
ence is steadily waning. 

2. Others, however, equally orthodox, but more 
studious, serious, and thoughtful, take up a position 
requiring much more skill tomeet. They at once 
admit the folly of idolatry, the secondary impor- 
tance of rites and ceremonies, and the ignorance 
evinced in many popular beliefs. Butthey are sin- 
cerely convinced of the correctness of the Vedantic 
philosophy. 

“3. The English-speaking Brahmans read the 
newspapers, and not only these, but freethought 
literature. Many of them are too busy with their 
official, legal, or other engagements, to devote more 
than a slender portion of their thoughts to religious 
questions, and too inexperienced in the peculiar 
characteristics of Western periodical literature to 
discriminate what they read. And so they take up 
a self-complaisant position of universal) tolerance. 

‘*4, Lastly, there are some educated Hindus who 
are more deeply in earnest, more thoughtful, and 
more open-minded. These cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the life and teaching of Jesus. Some 
of these we have welcomed into the Christian 
Church ; some have joined the Brahmo Samaj. As 
the result of both these agencies, there is among 
reading Hindus a steadily rising estimate of the 
greatness of Christ and of his claims upon man. 
Many so far admire his character, and delight in 
his teaching, that they would acvept Christianity 
if an open profession by baptism were not de- 

ded with it.” 





large. As soon as they are recognized and asked 
to identify themselves with the Church, they 
disappear.” 


“The Church ought to make the work- 
ingman feel that she is specially seeking 
him,” says one of our correspondents. We 
quote from his letter: 


“She follows the better classes, moves up- 
town when they do, even if she must leave the 
workingman to do 80. She permits working- 
men, and encourages them to come to her 
services, but fails to give them the feelings that 
she is their natural home, and that they are es- 
pecially considered as indispensable to her life. 
When distinctions are made the Church makes 
them in favor of the rich. No distinctions 
ought to be made; but, when they are, the 
workman cannot but see that he ‘gets left.’ 
He sees that the Church follows the rich, and 
expects him to follow her. Who ever heard of 
a Church following her poor, allowing the rich 
tomove up-town and join other churches, or 
form new ones, if they will?” 


Missions, 


A missionary of the London Society gives 
an excellent description of the Brahmans, from 
which we quote: 


“Although the Brahmans form only three or four 
per cent. of the population of South India, they con- 
stitute by far the most influential section, and 
occupy all the most prominent positions in the land. 
The intellectual professions are almost entirely in 
their hands. They are the ministers of state, the 
government officials, the local judges, the lawyers, 
the clerks in offices, the teachers in schools, the 
learned classes, and the accepted guides of the 
people. 

“They are decidedly a fine race ; handsome, well- 
made, comparatively light plectioned, very care- 
ful in maintaining their purity of blood, very cleanly 
in person, strict teetotalers and vegetarians, and of 
such high mental endowments that there is no in- 
tellectual attainment to which they are not easily 
capable of rising. They are also polished in man- 
ners, and in many ways noble in bearing. On the 
other hand, they are exclusive, haughty, ambitious, 
scheming, cunning, and unscrupulous. It was the 
Brahmans principally who used to burn their 
widows, and who still doom them to life-long 
degradation ; but in this matter a reformation is 
rapidly taking place. 

“The large majority of Brahmans, as they are to 
be seen in ten thousand villages, live a life of com- 
parative ease and leisure in an unchanging round 
of simple duties. Possessing, as they almost all do, 
some patrimony of land given to their ancestors by 
some native prince, and also receiving gifts from 
the people, they are, although seldom wealthy, yet 
relieved from anxiety about their daily bread; and 














....An English paper published in Antanan- 
arivo gives an independent view of the position, 
of missionaries in Madagascar at the close of 
last year. 


“ Looking at the missionary element of this great 

island, it is perhaps the one that has the least suf- 
fered by the war, and the year 1884 cjoses with 
seventy missionaries in Madagascar, forty of whom 
reside in Antananarivo. The Malagassy missionary 
of 1884 differs as much from the ideal type of a mis- 
sionary among savages, as does the lord of a Janded 
estate in Buckinghamshire differ from the ideal 
Adam tilling the soi]. The system of instruction 
throughout Imerina is now a machine in good run- 
ning order, that has already taken root as a part of 
the social development of this people. The mis- 
sionaries now are looked upon as helpers, not 
leaders; and although the Hovas admit their super- 
jor learning, and look upon the money which they 
introduce into the island as a valuable aid, still 
they are very jealous of allowing them any admin- 
istrative power. Personally, they are all liked and 
respected; but asa foreign body they are not sup- 
posed to have the slightest official connection with,or 
influence over, the Ministerial Department of Public 
Instruction. Notwithstanding this, the Hovas know 
in their own minds, that without the co-operation 
of these powerful societies the whole fabric would 
fall into a very siovenly condition. The Roman 
Catholics have only been driven out eighteen 
months, and with the exception of their architect- 
ura] monuments, there remains scarcely anything 
to show that Roman Catholicism ever had any dis- 
ciples at all in Madagascar.” 
The cable informs us that the French Chambers 
have voted a credit for further hostilities against 
the poor Malagassy. What a shame it is that 
these civilized and peaceable blacks are not per- 
mitted to occupy their own country in peace and 
quiet! 


..--The Church of Rome is especially active 
just now in African missions. The founding of 
the new Congo State has suggested to the Eng- 
lish Catholic bishops a fine opportunity for in- 
terior missions in the Dark Continent, and they 
have been in consultation on the subject. Re- 
cently, forty Catholic missionaries were sent to 
Equatorial Africa, receiving their final dismissal 
from the Cathedral of Algiers. They were 
under the leadership of Mgr. Livinhac, Bishop 
of Pacendo, Vicar Apostolic of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and Mgr. Charbonnier, Vicar Apostolic 
of Lake Tanganyika. Cardinal Lavigere pre- 
sided in person, and after the usual addresses, 
each missionary knelt down at his Eminence’s 
feet, and received the kiss of peace and Episco- 
pal benediction. The missionaries then as- 
cended to the highest step of the altar, and 
stood ina row. The Cardinal, the bishops, and 
all the clergy and seminary students then knelt 
down, and humbly kissed the feet of each mis- 
sionary, in memory of the passage in the Scrip- 
tures, ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet of those who 
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bring good tidings!” This caravan of mission- 
aries is intended for the four Apostolic vicari- 
ates into which Equatorial Africa has been lately 
divided by the Roman Pontiff. They areintended 
to spread from Zanzibar, down the basin of the 
Congo to its estuary. The party consists of lay 
brothers and ordained fathers, and sisters are 
preparing to follow. The fathers have been 
carefully trained in the seminary at Algiers. 
They belong to a special religious order, with a 
peculiar semi-Oriental dress, of which the native 
red cap is a conspicuous feature. 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

GENERAL GRANT will not be buried in Central 
Park. Riverside Park has been chosen by his 
family as the place of burial. Riverside Park is 
on the heights in the neighborhood of 125th 
Street. From the spot where General Grant 
will lie an unbroken view of twenty miles up 
the Hudson can be obtained. On Thursday, the 
30th of July, during a storm the lightning struck 
within a few yards of the excavation which was 
being made for the temporary vault at River- 
side. The lightning also entered the Grant 
Cottage at Mount McGregor and put out the 
light above the coffin. No comment was made 
on anevent which some years ago would have 
been regarded with superstition. General 
Grant’s body will lie in state at Albany in the 
vaulted vestibule on the first floor of the Capi- 
tol, at the State Street entrance, instead of in the 
Executive Chamber, as was originally planned. 
This change will do away with the necessity 
of mounting a long flight of stairs, and 
lessen tbe chance of accidents. The body 
will be placed in the middle of the vestibule be- 
tween great granite columns, eighteen feet 
apart, which will be trimmed with broad bands 
of black. The catafalque will be twelve feet, 
eighteen inches wide and seventeen feet long, 
with a canopy of purple eighteen feet high. 
There will be room enough between the supports 
of the canopy and the coffin for two persons 
to pass on each side of the dead hero, 
while the space by the granite columns will be 
occupied by the guard, The place will be lighted 
by electric lights. The crowd will enter on 
Washington Avenue, cross the open court, and 
pass out on State Street. The body will be 
brought by rail from Albany and not by boat. 
General Hancock stated that the plans for 
bringing the body by rail could not be changed. 
He suggested that the American Yacht Club 
might make a very effective addition to the dis- 
play by being present on the eighth instant on the 
river near the line of procession, where the Hud- 
son is first approached by the line of march, 
and following thence to the place of interment, 
The coffin will be taken on its arrival at the 
Forty-Second Street depot to the City Hall. It 
will lie in state there until Saturday, which is the 
day tixed for the interment. Mayor Grace has 
appointed a committee of one hundred to go 
to Albany for the purpose of accompanying the 
body of General Grant to this city. The President 
having been requested by Mrs. Grant to name 
the pall bearers for General Grant’s funeral, he 
has appointed the following: Gen. William T. 
Sherman, United States Army; Lieut.-Gen. 
Philip H. Sheridan, United States Army ; Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, United States Navy; 
Vice-Admiral Stephen C. Rowan, United States 
Navy ; General Joseph E. Johnston, of Virginia ; 
Gen. Simun B. Buckner, of Kentucky ; Hamilton 
Fish, of New York ; George 8, Boutwell, of Mas- 
sachusetts, George W. Philds, of Pennsylvania ; 
John A. Logan, of Illinois; George Jones, of 
New York; Oliver Hoyt, of New York. It was 
decided to-day that the President and all the 
members of his Cabinet would attend the 
funeral ceremonies in New York. The party 
will leave Washington in a special car on 
Friday, Aug. 7. Apartments have already 
been engaged at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
The route of the faneral procession from the 
City Hall to the site of the grave in Riverside 
Park was decided on by General Perry, Park 
Commissioner Crimmins, and Superintend- 
ent Murray, after driving over the two 
routes suggested. The pageant will pass from 
the City Hall, up Broadway, to Fourteenth 
Street, through Fourteenth Street to Fifth Ave- 
uue, up Fifth Avenue to Fifty-seventh Street, 
thence to the Boulevard, up that thoroughfare 
to Seventy-second Street, and through Seventy- 
second Street to the Riverside Drive, up which 
the procession will pass to the site of the tomb. 
General Aspinwall stated that at 9:30 a.m., next 
Saturday, three discharges from a howitzer in 
the City Hall park would bea preparatory sig- 
nal for the march. At a similar signal at 10 
o’clock the column will move. The general or- 
der of the procession, as far as it can be an- 
nounced at this time, will be as follows: First, 
the Military Division, including the United 
States troops, sailors, and marines, and the Na- 
tional Guard organizations, commanded by Gen- 
eral Shaler ; second, general representatives of 
the Army and Navy ; third, the coffin on a cata- 
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falque drawn by thirty black horses ; fourth, the 


family of General Grant in carriages; fifth, the 





President and Cabinet in carriages; sixth, the 
Veteran Division, commanded by General Sickles ; 
seventh, the civic division, commanded by Gen- 
eral McMahon. General Hancock, in the name 
of thePresident, has invited the two ex-Presidents 
Hayes and Arthur toattend. General Hancock, 
after conferring with Generals Sickles and As- 
pinwall, decided that the march of the procession 
shall terminate at Fifty-ninth Street and the 
Boulevard, from which point General Hancock, 
with the special escort of regular troops, the fir- 
ing party, and possibly a battallion of the Na- 
tional Guard, together with such organizations 
as choose to do 80, will continue the march to the 
place of interment. Minute-guns will be fired 
during the march and church bells will be tolled. 
Dean Bradley, Dean of Westminster Abbey, has 
loaned the Abbey for the memorial service in 
London, which will be held on Aug. 4th. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales and several other 
members of the royal family will attend, and the 
Queen will be directly represented by a high 
official of her household. Most of the leading 
military officers now in London will be present, 
as well as members of the late and present Gov- 
ernments, Ambassadors from several foreign 
countries, the full staff of the American Lega- 
tion and American residents and visitors in Lon- 
don without number. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Monument Committee, have issued 
an appeal to the people for funds to erect a suit- 
able memorial to General Grant. The appeal is 
signed by ex-President Arthur, Wm. R. Grace, 
Hamilton Fish, and R, T. Greene. Contribu- 
tions can be forwarded to Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., New York, or to the Mayor of New York. 
Certificates of acknowledgement will be duly 
furnished to each individual contributor, and 
funds received through any source will be cred- 
ited to the locality in which the donor resides. 


..Congressman Holman’s committee which 
is investigating the condition of the Sioux, held 
a council at Alpine Ridge Agency, Nebraska, on 
Thursday, July 23d. At the appointed hour on 
Thursday, in answer to a summons, over fifteen 
hundred bucks with their chiefs put in an ap- 
pearance, Red Cloud and his band of over three 
hundred being among the first on the ground. 
Although they had been ordered to come un- 
armed, they carried knives and revolvers under- 
neath their blankets. Ked Cloud and other In- 
dians made fiery speeches, denouncing McGilli- 
cuddy, but the majority of the Sioux seemed to 
be satisfied with the Agency. There is evidence 
that Red Cloud and his band were willing to 
have joined Wild Hog in an outbreak on the 
northern frontier. The settlers hope that Mc- 
Gillicuddy will be retained, as Red Cloud’s band 
and Wild Hog’s followers fear him, and think 
he hears every whisper made in their tepees. 
Fort Niobrara, in northern Nebraska, is to be 
immediately enlarged for the accommodation of 
additional troops by the erection of three 
double sets of cavalry barracks and three double 
sets of officers’ barracks as a means of protec- 
tion from the Sioux. 


.-The jury in the Riel trial, which was con- 
cluded at Regina on Aug. Ist, were out about 
thirty minutes. They brought in a verdict of 
guilty. Riel prayed fervently, kneeling in his 
box, and looked unmoved when the jury entered 
with a verdict of guilty. Francis Cosgrove, the 
foreman, while crying like a child, announced 
that he was asked by his fellow-jurors to recom- 
mend the prisoner to the mercy of the Crown, 
and the judge said that the recommendation 
would be considered. Riel was sentenced to be 
hanged on September 18th, at Regina. Judge 
Richardson said that he could hold out no pros- 
pect of a reprieve or interference by Her Majesty. 
Riel took the result coolly, having spoken two 
hours reviewing the troubles of 1869 and the 
half-breeds’ grievances up to the present. It is 
not yet settled how the other half-breed prison- 
ers will be charged. It will probably be 
treason-felony, in order to obviate the necessity 
of serving indictments ten days before the trial. 
The majority of the prisoners will be charged 
with murder, althcugh some may be indicted for 
treason-felony or levying war. The latter charge 
is not necessarily capital. 


. .News was received at Colon, on July 3ist, 
that Pedro Prestan, who burned the city on 
March 28th, and committed other atrocities, had 
been captured by the Government forces at 
Cartagena, and will be hanged. It is reported 
that the Government troops have taken Barran- 
quilla, Savanillaand Salga. Presian isa mulatto, 
about thirty years old. He was one of the most 
fierce and cruel of the revolutionists. It was he 
who seized the American Consul, Mr. Wright, 
Captain Dow, the general agent of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, Mr. Conner, the local 
agent, and Lieutenant Judd, of the ** Galena,” 
and took them out to Monkey Hill to be shot. 
They escaped in the fight which took place there 
between the rebels and Colonel Ulloa’s troops. 
Prestan, since his escape from Colon, has been 
with the rebéls under Gaitan and Carmagu. He 
led one of the wings of the rebel army in the 
attack on Cartagena, which was so bravely re- 
pulsed by General Palacio. 


...»The Democratic Convention, which met in 





Richmond, Va., concluded its labors on July 


80th, by completing the nomination of a fall 
state ticket as follows: Fitzhugh Lee, of Alex- 
andria, for Governor; John E. Massey, of 
Albemarle, for Lieutenant Governor, and Rufus 
A. Ayres, of Scott County, for Attorney General. 


FOREIGN. 


-.--Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of 
State for India, and the Earl of Iddesleigh (Sir 

Stafford Northcote), First Lord of the Treasury, 

both remained away from the banquet to the 

Ministers on July 29th. Their absence caused 

much comment and added to the sensation pro- 

duced by Lord Randolph’s decision at the last 

moment not to attend the Tory meeting in 

Liverpool on July 29th, where he was to be the 

principal speaker. The Liverpool meeting was 

postponed because of Lord Randolph’s refusal to 

attend. Lord Randolph telegraphed to the meet- 

ing an expression of sympathy with the objects 

of the meeting, and plainly stated that he must 

decline to take part in it because the two Con- 

servative members from that city in the House 

of Commons voted in disapproval of the Gov- 

ernment’s policy toward Ireland and on the 

Medical Relief bill. The excitement in Liver- 

pool was great and delegates from all portions 

of the conservative party in England prevented 

one of the Tory members from Liverpool from 

going to London and arranging to secure an ad- 

dress from the Indian Secretary upon his own 

terms, The Standard, the leading Conservative 

paper, bitterly attacked Lord Randolph Church- 

ill. It denounced him for refusing to speak at 

Liverpool because the borough members 
were displeased with his Irish policy, 
and described him as a much _over- 
rated, impudent, overgrown schoolboy. It 
said that he is only good at insulting his su- 
periors, and that his very ordinary talents are 
lauded by an interested clique. Lord Randolph 
afterward submitted to party discipline and 
agreed to address a meeting in Liverpool, and 
also go on an electioneering tour under the di- 
rection of the Marquis of Salisbury. The Govy- 
ernment was again defeated on July 30th. The 
House of Commons rejected, by a vote of 108 to 
62, Lord John Manners’s amendment to the Six- 
penny Telegraph bill. The bill of the former 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Shaw-Lafevre, making 
the cost of a twelve-word telegram, including 
the address, sixpence, passed unamended. The 
Marquis of Salisbury has agreed to the request 
of the Baron de Staal, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, to suspend the negotiations in rela- 
tion to the Afghan boundary question 
until M. de Giers, Russian Foreign Minister, 
obtain a report of the topographic survey 
which has been ordered of Zulfikar Pass. 

The Sultan of Turkey, in the negotiations re- 
garding the sending of an expedition to the 
Soudan, has raised the question of an early 
evacuation of Egypt by the British troops, 
Offering to substitute Turkish troops in their 
place. Mr. White, the British representative at 
Constantinople, has been instructed to decline 
to discuss the question of a British evacuation 
of Egypt. The subscriptions to the Egyptian 
loan of $45,000.000 have been closed, They 
aggregate four times the amount of the loan. 
It is stated that Mr. Gladstone intended 
that the Bank of England should issue 
the loan. The houses of Bleichroder and 
Rothschild floated the loan in Paris and Berlin. 

Country investors are indignant over the early 
close of the loan list. Private investors re- 
ceived no allotment, The whole loan was 
alloted to financial houses for gradual disposal 
at a premium, The applications sufficed to 
cover the loan ten times, 


--.-The failure of the Munster Bank was 
caused by the defalcations of Robert Farquhar- 
son, the recent joint munager. Farquharson 
forced the closing of the bank to cover his own 
frauds, He had been in the service of the bank 
for twelve years. His books examined so far 
show an embezzlement of $350,000 through 
falsified accounts, Farqubarson did not live 
extravagantly, but speculated heavily. He was 
director of several companies, notably the Dis- 
tillery Company (limited). He was engaged to 
marry a wealthy Dublin lady, named Rogerson, 
and had bought, paying $25,000 for it, a house 
in Leeson Park. Its furnishing was only just 
completed. The highest vonfidence was reposed 
inhim. He was proposed as official liquidator of 
thebank. No definite clue exists to his where- 
abouts, 


--The aged Hebrew philanthropist, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, died at Ramsgate, England, 
on July 28th. He was buried on July 38ist. 
Business was suspended at Ramsgate. He was 
born at Leghorn, Italy, on Oct, 24th, 1784, and 
when, a few months ago, he reached his hun- 
dredth year, the day was celebrated in England, 
America, and every land that civilization has 
reached. His father was an English merchant, 
and traced his ancestry back to Spain. Driven 
from that country, the Montefiores amassed 
wealth in Italy, They went to England after 





Manasseh-ben-Israel’s intercession with Orom- 
well for the admission of the Jews. 
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THE VIN DICATION. 


Tux editor of the Pali Mali Gazette could 
not have asked a completer, he could not 
have expected a speedier vindication. The 
distinguished committee which at his request 
undertook to examine into the evidence he 
had gathered in support of his terrible 
statements, have made a report in which 
they say that the proof, both verbal and 
documentary, is conclusive and that the 
revelations, revolting as they are, are true. 
The verdict of such men as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Cardinal Manning, and Mr. 
Morley, must be accepted without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, But their finding was 
hardly needed to contirm what nobody 
seriously undertook to deny, though it is 
valuable for the assurance it gives us that 
every detail of the disclosures had an 
actual basis of truth and was not supplied 
by the imagnitation of the reporter. It is 
clear that the investigation was actual and 
thorough and that if the Gazette had not 
made it it would not have been made, for 
the authorities took no interest in it until 
the enterprise of the Gazette had roused 
the public indignation, and denunciation 
became gencral. 

The completest justification of the course 
of the Gazette is to be found in the re. 
sults. It needs no other vindications than 
the fact that it has forced reluctant legisla- 
tors to do their duty. But it has done 
much more than this. It has led to an in- 
quiry in Glasgow and other cities and to 
the discovery that this horrible crime 
against childhood is not confined to Lon. 
don. It has aroused the humane, given a 
new impulse to reform movements, quick- 
ened the zeal of officials and made it much 
more difficult to carry on the hellish traffic. 
If there be any virtue in Parliament, it will 








be led to think on these things, to order 
commissions of inquiry, and to devise 
rigorous repressive measures. The Home 
Secretary, whose first concern seemed to 
be how to reach and punish the editor of 
the Gazette for violating the law against 
obscene publications, has pledged the Gov- 
ernment support to the proposition to ad- 
vance the age below which assault on a 
child with or without her consent is a 
a felony, from thirteen to sixteen. This is 
a grand triumph for the Gazette, which has 
honored journalism and done a service of 
incalculable worth to childhood. 

We, of course, do not understand the pe- 
culiar difficulties which are encountered in 
the practical working of such laws, and 
which make some of the wisest and best 
English legislators hesitate. The chief 
difficulty, they allege, is that dangerous 
power must be given to the police, of whom 
there seems to be a general distrust, for the 
enforcement of the laws. They fear that a 
stupid or malicious policemen might drag 
an innocent man before a magistrate and 
ruin hischaracter. Moral suasion and good 
teaching, they say, are the best correctives. 
Moral suasion is the best corrective of vice; 
but crime requires to be dealt with by law, 
and there are few cases where a more vig- 
orous legislation and a stricter enforcement 
would not be for the public good. 

The dynamite crimes convulsed the Eng- 
lish nation, and the goverument taxed its 
resources to discover and bring the mis- 
creants to trial, and to devise measures of 
protection against further attempts to de- 
stroy life and property. The crime which 
the Gazette has brought to light is more de- 
testable than that of dynamiters, and far 
more dangerous to the public weal. It is 
worthy of Parliament’s most profound con- 


sideration. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON A POSITIVE 
MINISTRY. 


Tue following letter will explain itself; 
To tue Epiron or THe INDEPENDENT : 


I read, with a great deal of interest, the edito- 
rial in your iesue of the 2d inst., entitled, “A 
Positive Ministry.” With so much interest, in 
fact, that I have not been able, as yet, to dis- 
miss it from my thoughts. I am, therefore, 
moved to write you a word concerning it. That 
itis suggestive goes without saying. But of 
the justice of its implications I am not so sure. 
There has been, of late years, 80 much critical 
acumen displayed in telling the ministry how to 
preach, or how not to preach, and the critics 
have disagreed with such candor, and written 
with such plausibility, that, no doubt, many of 
the younger men of the ministry, like myself, 
have often despaired of walking in the exalted 
way so dogmatically laid down as the way to even 
a tolerable usefulness in bearing Love's evangel 
to those in the darkness of sin. 

It seems to me that your dictum, “ that it is 
an immensely higher and more difficult part to 
bring something to pass than to lay down the 
rules on which it should be done,” is as much 
reflexive as direct in its action, But, be this as 
it may, I have found much food for serious 
thought in your article, It may be that it will 
mold, from this time on, and fashion much, or 
all, of my sermonic work. That which I most 
desire, in this life, is to be truly effective in lead- 
ing men to a saving faith in Him whom we love 
because he first loved us, To this end, Iam not 
only willing but anxious to learn of any. Your 
editorial is in a line with the so-called “ New 
Theology.” So far as I have read it, the burden 
of its preacbing is the love of God. The law is 
kept in the background, and men are taught 
that they should love virtue for virtue’s sake 
and God for his own sake. With these teach- 
ings I have no quarrel, God forbid! But in 
them we have only a half truth. They do not 
contain “the whole counsel of God”; for the 
Lord is just as well as loving. The ministry 
of Jesus was eminently a “creative” one. He 
broke the bread of life to those who waited up- 
on the words that fell from his lips ; he was the 
bread of life. But he threw “stones ” too; for, 
in pointing out the duties of men, none could 
use language less ambiguous than his; and, 
in the present, heroically courageous must 
be the man who, following the example of ‘‘the 
prophets and holy men who spoke of old as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit,” declares the 
law andthe Gospel. What a lot of stones the 
writers of Scripture threw! The unique figures 
of the past, towering above their fellows as a 
mountain peak upheaved amongst a range of 
hills, attained to their eminence and won their 
fame by denunciation as well as exhortation. 
Examples would be superfluous. Scripture and 
church history testify to the necessity of the 
critical and didactic in preaching. Only that 
sentiment which is based on knowledge and 








knowing can be lasting and fruitful. 
As men grow in culture and true wis- 
dom they will become more and more 
susceptible to appeals made from the 
higher grounds of love and duty. But, if there 
is a better way, ifthe ‘‘creative ministry” of 
which you speak is to introduce new elements 
of strength in the work of bringing souls to 
Jesus, then let us have something more concern- 
ing it. And where else shall we look in this 
matter than to Tux INDEPENDENT? Give to your 
readers but a hint whereby they may be guided 
to a more creative ministry, and it may be that 
untold things may result. Certainly time and 
space cannot be more profitably employed. 

There is no difference between us and 
our correspondent that is worth speaking 
of; but his excellent letter opens the way 
for some farther observations in the same 
direction. 

We are not the exponents of a ‘‘ New 
Theology”; and as to the ‘‘New Theology,” 
we have not been able to see that it is any- 
thing more definite than a determination to 
reopen and discuss certain points which it 
has pleased some conservative people to 
keep locked down in traditional formulas. 
So far as we can see, **‘The New Theology,” 
as far as any systematic or dogmatic state- 
ment goes, is the elaboration of theologians, 
who find it convenient to have it in that 
shape to shoot at. It represents their ap- 
prehensions far more accurately than it 
does any definite conclusions yet reached 
by the young thought and scholarship of 
the Church. 

Our editorial wis, however, innocent of 
any allusion even to as little of a novelty 
as this. It was intended to present, if not 
an ordinary, at least a very old-fashioned 
view of the subject. So far as we know 
them, the writers our correspondent has in 
mind believe in Jaw as much as in love, 
and we should immensely regret it, if any- 
thing we have printed gave the impression 
that we considered a ministry of law less 
positive than a ministry of love, or that 
any ministry could be solid and complete 
without the combination of both. 


There is a positive side to law as well as 
a negative, and love may be preached so as 
to lose its positive qualities. The preachers 
we had in mind are not silent as to the di- 
vine love and mercy, nor do they give their 
people too much law. Some of them may 
be old school, certainly some of them are 
new school. It occurs to us now that the 
very best example we could quote of the 
arid method would come from the ad- 
vanced guard of the progressive preachers. 

What we have in mind is not a matter of 
theology. The most negative work we 
ever knew done in the pulpit has come 
from some of the hottest radicals. It is a 
part of our hope and comfort to know how 
much good may be done among men by a 
ministry as narrow and as dogmatic as that 
of aCovenanter. God's power and grace 
are not limited as to the instruments they 
use. The great thing is that the ministry, 
whatever it is, whether it deals with loveor 
with law, whether it is based on an Ar- 
minian theology, a supralapsarian Calvin- 
ism, or is of some freer Broad Church type, 
shall carry in it an effective moral potency. 

We spoke of this quality as ‘‘ creative.” 
The phrase is liable to be misunderstood. 
Possibly our eorrespondent was misled 
by it, though we think he wasnot. In 
the sense we had in mind, God’s Word is 
creative. It creates new values for things 
which were practically worthless. It 
makes God very great, very dear, and very 
near. It puts force into duty, and makes 
the reality of duty done sweet, comforting, 
rewarding, and sustaining to the good man 
who has sacrificed himself to it. It makes 
everything of the eternal hope, and gives 
solidity and sustaining force to the things 
a Christian lives for. 

Perhaps it would be better to call this a 
recreative ministry. What it aims to effect 
is the transfiguration of life. The world 
of spiritual reality, motive, and hope, that 
stood empty and meaningless before, be- 
comes full, forcible, and fruitful under its 
touch. The divine thing that before was 
not, or was ready to die, now is, and has be- 
come the substance and evidence of an 
eternal life. 

This creative power of the Divine Word 
is the great thing in it; and what we under- 
took to say is that, in a false view of their 
ministry, many preachers do not touch it 
at all. We respect andapplaud their faith. 





ful attempts to destroy evil and drive it out 
of the world; but alas, that they should 
not follow up the plow with the sower! 
Alas that they should devote themselves so 
much to the thistles when the field stands 
full of the wheat! Alas that they should 
permit their ministry to suffer so greatly 
in contrast with the noble largeness of the 
ancient maxim de minimis non curat lex. 

Exactly what the ‘‘ creative ” quality of 
positive ministry is it is hard to say, and 
certainly not tobe done in a mivute. 
No one has yet made a poet by 
giving the rhymesters a careful definition 
of him. We cannot hope to do more 
than to point out that the preacber is 
a kind of spiritual poet, who is charged to 
call up in men and before them a world 
which, without grace, and without the 
blessed evangel, has no existence. 

The first great requirement of a positive 
ministry is not dogmatism, and certainly 
not assertion nor aggression, but fullness of 
contents. Jt must be rich in light and love, 
in truth and the suggestion of truth, in ex- 
perience and wisdom, in those things which 
encourage men to do right, which confirm 
faith, and gencrally vitalize, nourish, and 
inspire to Christian life. 


THE SOILURE OF A GOOD NAME. 


Siz Cuarves DILKE was one of the most 
promising leaders in the Liberal and Radi- 
cal Party of England. We say was, for 
such he no longer is. He did not die last 
week, but he sunk beneath the waters of 
pulitical oblivion. The scandal which has 
just developed about him, and which has 
exposed his social criminality, has probably 
destroyed his political future, although re- 
membering the dashing officer Baker who 
has lately been restored to rank and service 
after bis degredation, we must not be tco 
positive what the British public will con- 
done. 

It was only on the eighteenth of last 
month that the Reform Club gave a banquet 
to Sir Charles Dilke in honor of his services 
to his party and to the country in the man- 
agement of the Redistribution Bill. That 
bill was very largely his own work. He 
had the charge of collecting the informa. 
tion on which it was based, and it was his 
hand that chiefly prepared its original draft. 
His was then the duty of putting it into a 
shape that would be agreeable to both 
parties, and of conducting it through the 
House of Commons. This he did with 
remarkable skill and forbearance; and to no 
man more than to him was due the suc- 
cess of the measure, which first added two- 
fifths to the number of British electors, and 
then arranged how they should be divided 
into separate districts of constituencies. 
The tact with which he carried through this 
great measure, gives him claim to possess 
real Statesmanship, such as it is difficult to 
assign to any other young man in the Liberal 
ranks. His retirement is a most serious 
loss to his party, and we cannot but be- 
lieve to the country. It must be a real 
discouragement to Mr. Gladstone, of whose 
cabinet he was a trusted member, with a 
constantly growing influence, 

We may be prophesying amiss; for al- 
though Sir Charles Dilke has kept himself 
in retirement since his guilt became a 
matter of common talk in society, having 
canceled all his engagements to speak, it 
is yet possible that the English press has 
sedulously suppressed the facts, and it may 
be that the suit for divorce which is threat- 
ened will be prevented. But the patching 
up of a damaged reputation, the cleansing 
of the soiled name, will be a most difficult 
if not impossible task. If not finally with- 
drawn from public life, the late cabinet 
minister must suffer a long eclipse. Among 
the other results is this, that any expecta- 
tion that the exposures of The Pall Mall 
Gazette will injure the Conservatives and 
their aristocratic supporters, may be offset 
by the injury Dilke’s fall may do to the 
Liberals. 

The moral state of England is bad 
enough, but it is vastly better than it was 
in the reign of the Georges. There has 
been a time when a cabinet minister would 
be scarcely injured by such an ‘‘ escapade.” 
Now it ruins him, and that justly. The 
judgment which requires that our public 
men shall be moral men is just. In these 
social matters sternness is right. 
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THE WAR ON MORMON POLY- 
GAM 


Tue newspapers of this country, both 
secular and religious, seem to be of one 
mind in regard to Mormon polygamy, and 
the duty of the Government to follow it 
with a relentless execution of the Edmunds 
law, until this ‘‘relic of barbarism” shall 
disappear from the land. This we regard 
as a good sign, not only as indicating the 
drift of public sentiment, but as calculated 
to encourage the Government and the offi- 
cers of law in pursuing the work and mak- 
ing a final end of polygamy in every place 
over which the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction. The sooner the work is done 
and the end reached the better. 

The Schenectady Union says: 

‘* It must cause the most heartfelt satisfaction 
among the American people that these men, 
who, under cover of what they call their relig- 

ion, have openly defied public opinion by per- 
sisting in a practice barely tolerated even in 
half civilized countries, have at last reached the 
end of their rope.” 

We have no doubt that the Union correct- 
ly apprehends and states the feeling of the 
general public, East, West, North and 
South. 

From the Milwaukee Hvening Wisconsin 
we make the following extract; 

‘The recent sentence of a drove of influential 
Mormon elders to be imprisoned six months, 
and pay a fine of three hundred dollars each 
for the crime of unlawful cohabitation, has 
availed more than any event which has preceded 
it to render polygamy unpopular among the Mor- 
mons. With prison bars as the assured penalty 
for a plurality of wives, it cannot be long be- 
fore the Mormon brethren will find it conven- 
ient to obtain a new revelation from Heaven, 
informing them that celestial marriages are not 
absolutely essential to salvation, and under the 
circumstances, had better be discontinued.” 


We give another extract in regard to the 
religious-rite dodge of the Mormons, taken 
from the San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin, to 
the following effect ; 

“To say that we are dealing with a religion 
in Utah is the merest nonsense, We are dealing 
with a lust which it is sought to gild with the 
name of religion, As well might murder or 
theft be set up as a religious rite as bigamy or 
polygamy, Itis impossible that we could have 
two sections of country, in one of which plural 
marriages were a felony, and in the other a 
sacrament, None of the results which usually 
flow from religious persecution can be expected 
from the effort to make the Mormons conform 
to the law of civilization, because there is no 
religion in that part of Mormonism of which 
the law takes cognizance, There is merely a 
social crime which it is our duty vo extirpate,” 

One more extract will suffice for our 
present purpose, The New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Democrat says : 

‘Morality and the law prohibit polygamy, 
and the Mormons must obey that law. They are 
no more entitled to exception from its operations 
than any other people. They can expect no com- 
promise in favor of polygamy, no postponement 
of the operations of the law. They must sub- 
mit, likeevery other citizen, and until they sub- 
mit they are law-breakers, whose protest is not 
worthy of consideration, The declaration that 
a war ia waged against them on account of their 
religion is false. It isa war against polygamy 
We hope to see the result accomplished ; but, 
inthe meantime, it will not do to suspend or 
postpone one jot or title of the law, which seems 
to be at last bringing the saints to reason.” 

We might add numerous other extracts 
of like import. The one great fact in which 
we heartily rejoice, is the unanimity of the 
public press in denouncing Mormon poly- 
gamy, and demanding that the law against 
it shall be vigorously executed. This we 
take as an indication that the people of the 
United States are at lastawake to the mon- 
strous character of this horrible abomina- 
tion, which, though forbidden by law and 
contrary to the civilization of the age, has 
for years been tolerated by a practical non- 
execution of the law. The people have 
never approved of polygamy; yet they 
have not in past years so disapproved of it 
as to demand that the Government shall 
put forth its strength for its suppression. 
This is the reason why the evil has been 
permitted to grow to its present dimen- 
sions, and why the Mormons have thought 
themselves safe in treating the law with 
practical contempt. 

The state of feeling throughout the coun- 
try is now changed vastly for the better; 
and this change means death to Mormon 


the United States, or obey the law, or quit 
the country. They cannot live in any 
territory of the United States, and there 
practice polygamy, without being subject 
to the penalty which the law annexes to 
this crime. They may believe what they 
please, and preach what they please; and 
so long as their offense consists simply in 
the belief or the utterance of false doc- 
trine, the laws of the United States will 
not disturb them, and no laws should dis- 
turb them. But the moment they practice 
polygamy, no matter for what reason, or 
on what pretense, whether religious or 
otherwise, they become law-breakers; and 





as the law cannot assume that they are 
right in their reason for the practice, with- 
out surrendering its own judgment as to 
what is right, they must be punished for 
breaking it, and the system of punishment 
must be continued until they stop breaking 
the law. There is no other course to be 
pursued in dealing with law-breakers. 


—_ 


A TROUBLESOME TORY. 








Lorp RanpoLpH CHuROHILL seems to be 
the evil genius of the Conservative Party. 
With a large personal following, and with 
an assurance only equalled by his ambition, 
he has been a constant cause of annoyance 
to Lord Salisbury. When the Conservative 
leader was called to form a ministry for a 
party really in minority in Parliament, he 
saw that it would be an utterly hopeless 
undertaking unless he were supported by a 
united and harmonious Tory sentiment, 
This he could not have without consulting 
the wishes of Lord Churchill and his 
friends. By his audacity and energy as an 
opponent of the Gladstone Government the 
young lord had attracted a great deal of 
attention. When older heads were cau- 
tious and moderate, he assailed with vigor 
and assurance. It was a favorite amuse- 
ment of his to ‘‘draw old Gladstone out,” 
and there were not wanting opportunities 
for this sort of warfare. The Premier’s 
policy in Egypt, the massacre of Gordon, 
and the apparent abandonment of Af- 
ghanistan, had disappointed the country, 
apd murmurs had risen against him among 
his own supporters; and it required no 
profound statesman to excite popular feel- 
ing against him, The young Conservative 
attacked him right and left, and received 
loud applause from hot-headed Tories, who 
admired bis dash and brilliance, and began 
to talk of him as a future leader. 

So general a favorite must of course have 
a place in the new Cabinet, but it soon ap- 
peared that he was determined to have it 
on his own terms; and whatever may have 
been the feelings of the new Premier as to 
the nature and extent of the demand there 
was, under the stress of circumstances, 
nothing to be done but accept them. Sir 
Stafford Northcote was retired to the House 
of Lords, and young Churchill became 
Secretary for India and virtually leader in 
the Houee of Commons. In the Cabinet he 
appears to have been from the first an ele- 
ment of disturbance, and if the Government 
is finally defeated by division among its 
| supporters it will have Lord Randolph to 
thank chiefly. To one of his impetuous, 
imperious character, it is doubtless intoler- 
able and incomprehensible that his col- 
leagues should venture to differ from him; 
and we may expect soon to hear that he 
has undertaken to bring them to terms. 

The point of discord at present seems to 
be the Irish question. Lord Churchill 
| cares nothing for the Tory traditions. He 
| believes in progress, and to achieve a strong 
Conservative victory he would rot hesitate 


he proposes toward the Irish is, in fact, a 
step beyond the most generous policy the 
Liberals dared to adopt, and doubtless as a 
matter of justice and therefore true states- 
madship, if not of party strategy, there is 
much to be said for it; but the attempt to 
force it upon an unwilling party and espe- 
cially an unwilling cabinet, may be the 
hight of folly. Lord Randolph’s methods 
are not of the kind to which the party 
has been accustomed, and the outburst of 
the London Standard, the ablest of the 
Conservative press, shows how deep the 
feeling is againstthe usurper. The Stand- 
dard describes him as a much overrated, im- 
pudent, overgrown schoolboy. It says that 





polygamy. The Mormons must conquer 





to out-radical the Radicals. The policy | 


and that his very ordinary talents are lauded 
by an interested clique, and adds: 

“It is time to speak out. We will not be im- 
posed upon by this overgrown schoolboy verg- 
ing on middle age, but without a man’s sense. 
Lord Salisbury must decide quickly, or Church- 
ill, having already worked irreparable harm, 
will ruin the Conservative party.” In conclu- 
sion it speaks of him as a miserable, absurd imi- 
tation of Disraeli, without the one-fiftieth part 
of his ability. 

The occasion of this severe arraignment 
was his conspicuous absence from the min- 
isterial banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
of London, and his refusal to fulfila prom- 
ise to speak at a Conservative demonstra- 
tion at Liverpool, whatever may have been 
his reason for staying away from the ban- 
quet he has taken no pains to conceal his 
motive in cancelling his Liverpool engage- 
ment. His explanation, as telegraphed to 
the Liverpool committee, is that the two 
Tory members from that borough had op- 
posed his Irish policy in the House of Com- 
mons, and he could not, therefore, appear 
at a meeting in which they were to partici- 
pate. We can imagine his lordship swell- 
ing with boyish indignation over the pre- 
sumption of these commoners, much as our 
own Lord Roscoe did when the President 
ruffled his senatorial serenity and led him 
in sullen petulence to resign and seek a 
vindication atthe hands of the people of 
his state. There are points of resemblance 
between the titled Tory and the stately ex- 
Senator which would make an interesting 
study. Arrogant, sublime, self-conceited 
and boyish impatience, are characteristics 
of both, and neither has the elements of 
successful statesmanship. 

Lord Salisbury will have no easy task in 
pacifying the discordant elements. He 
must, at any cost, however, keep a united 
cabinet about him. With a division among 
the Irish supporters, the Government can- 
not afford to provoke any alienations, and 
Lord Churchill must be soothed, if possible, 


tions. It will be very unfortunate for the 
Conservatives if they do not succeed in 
settling their dissensions before the new 
Parliament is choosen. 
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“HEAR YE HIM.” 








to himself. ‘‘ Hear ye Him.” 


people the authorized teachers. 


were their very own. 
many of them than God himself. 
as God. 


speak in their own name. 


all prophesied of Christ. 


receive him of whom they all did testify. 


Moses and the prophets were not to be ex- 
alted above, or even retained on a level 
with, the One of whom in the law and the 
prophets they did testify, Moses and Elias 
appeared in visible presence before their 
eyes, talking with Jesus. It was as though 
these chiefest figures of the Old Testament 
dispensation now appeared to lay duwn 
their commissions at the feet of him from 
whom they had originally received it, say- 
ing, by their presence with him, *‘ This is 
He of whom we spake, both in the law and 
in the prophets.” At the suggestion of 
Peter that three tabernacles be built, one 
for Jesus, one for Moses, and one for Elias, 
these two Old Testament worthies vanished 





he is only good at insulting his superiors, 


and repressed until after the general elec- 


Tuis was the command and exhortation 
which came to the disciples in audible 
voice out of the heavens, when they were 
with Christ on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. Three times did God, with such a 
voice, testify to the divine character of 
Jesus Christ, and to his personal relations 
Moses and 
the prophets hitherto had been to the 
Indeed, 
had they become so venerated, that their 
character as ipspired teachers of God's 
Word had almost been forgotten, and they 
were resorted to as though their words 
Moses was more to 
He was 
It is not unnatural for us to exalt 
the messenger above the message, especial- 
ly if for any reason he becomes especially 
the object of our admiration or attachment. 
It was not the fault of Moses and the 
prophets that they had almost displaced 
God in the minds and affections of the 
Jews, in the days of Christ, for they did not 
testify of themselves; nor did they ever 
From the days 
of Abraham to the last of the prophets they 
Nevertheless, 
/when Christ came, the very people to | lostin Christ. For him to live and preach 
/whom Moses and the prophets were the 
very fountain heads of authority, did not | with Christ, 


being even the occasion of such a sugges- 
tion. Then it was that the voice came out 
of heaven, saying: ‘‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whomI am well pleased; hear ye 
HIM,” 

There is a great present practical lesson 
in this to us. One of the evil habits of our 
day is that people go to hear men talk about 
Christ, rather than to hear what Christ has 
to say to them. The teacher gets in the 
way of the Master. The word to-day is 
‘‘ Let us go and hear Dr. So-and-so, or Mr. 
This, or the Rev. That.” These are the 
men who have acquired the greatest repu. 
tation for eloquence, learning, or sensational 
and striking style of rhetoric, or pulpit 
manner and matter. It is not to hear Him, 
but His messenger, that they go; and not so 
much for the message, as to hear and see 
how the messenger will deliver it. It is 
rarely that the ordinary church goer starts 
off Sabbath morning with the thought: “I 
will go up to the house of God to hear what 
He has to say to me.” It is rather; ‘‘L 
wonder what the pastor will have to say 
to us.” No doubt there is the implied 
thought of hearing the Divine message, 
but the danger and tendency is to exalt or 
magnify the messenger. For is it not com- 
mon, if a favorite pastor is away and a 
stranger occupies the pulpit, even though 
he comes with God’s message, that many 
will take that occasion to ‘‘go and hear 
some one else to-day.” If the question were 
asked, ‘‘ What are you going to hear?” it 
would be a chance if the motive were 
mueh higher than a curiosity to hear the 
man on account of his fame as a preacher, 
rather than the fame of his messages. A 
sermon is as different from the message it 
bears, as a coach is from the passenger it 
carries, 

This tendency to hear men rather than 
Christ leads to most of the bad habits of 
the pulpit. Young preachers learn to pay 
more attention to the composition of their 
sermons than they do to the matter of 
them; more to their manner and style 
of delivery than to the message they 
have to deliver. Unconsciously they pre- 
pare their sermons more with the thought 
of how the sermon will be received than 
how the message will be received. The 
man who preaches is far oftener discussed 
than his message. Whereas, if we all took 
to heart this heaven-given injunction, 
‘*Hear ye Him,” we would demand that 
Christ should be made to speak to us rather 
than our pastors. We wou!d insist on more 
of the word of God, and less of the “ topics 
of the day”; more upon having things new 
and old drawn from the storehouse of reve- 
lation, than the original thoughts of the 
preacher. 


It was the apostle Paul who went with 
this determination to his congregations. 
‘*T am determined to know nothing among 
you save Christ and him crucified.” And 
again he says: ‘* We preach Christ.” He 
came not with excellency of speech, nor 
with words of man’s wisdom, but with 
words suggested by the Holy Spirit and 
drawn from the Scriptures. The result of 
this deliberate laying aside of the mere 
graces and captivating tricks of oratory 
was, that he managed to leave us epistles 
which speak of Christ, rather than of Paul; 
that set the Divine Saviour before our eyés 
evidently crucified for us. It is the matter 
of his epistles which make Paul so great a 
preacher. He is, indeed, seen in them; 
but as being behind them, and, as it were, 
was Christ. Indeed, so identified was he 

that the life he lived in 
the flesh was so in the faith of Christ, that 


As if to remind them of the fact that } he could truly say that it was Christ that. 


lived in him. 


‘* What did you think of him?” said an 
earnest Christian friend to one whom he 
had brought with him to church. 
was the reply, ‘I thought him to be in 
earnest, but not very fresh or original. In- 
deed, I must confess that he seemed to me 
I should think you would tire 
of that kind of preaching. It was a mere 
stringing together of scriptures.” 
responded the friend, ‘‘I did not mean the 
I meant the Master, the ‘ One al- 
together lovely and the chief among ten 
thousand,’ of whom the pastor spoke.” 
“Oh! really, I was not thinking of Himat — 
all. It had not occurred to me to make up ty 





out of sight, taking themselves away from 


any judgment about Him. I suppose He is 










““ Well,” 


Oh!” 
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all right. We all believe in Him, you 
know.” How many gotochurch in this 
same mood. Not to hear Him, but the 
pastor; not to makeup any judgment as to 
His words, but only to sit in judgment 
either for or against the style and literary 
worth of the pastor’s sermon. ‘‘ Hear ye 
Him.” 








iidseitinhiteiainn 
° ° ¢ 
Editorial Hotes. 

ApmrRABLy has the President discharged his 
duty in selecting the pall bearers for the funeral 
of General Grant next Saturday. They are: 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, Lieutenant-General Sheri- 
dan, Admiral Porter, Vice-Admiral Rowan, Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnson, Gen. Simon B. Buckner, 
Hamilton Fish, of New York; George 8. Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts; George W. Childs, of 
Pennsylvania; John A, Logan, of Illinois; 
George Jones, of the New York Times, and 
Oliver Hoyt, of New York. Not only the Gen- 
erals Sherman and Sheridan and Logan who 
stood beside Grant in war, but the Generals 
Johnson and Buckner who stood against him, 
bend together in sorrow about his coffin, The 
country—one may say the world—stands silent, 
awaiting the hour of his burial. Let North and 
South, East and West clasp loving hands and 
swear eternal loyalty over his grave. Let 
Northern soldiers and Southern, let the legions 
of scarred veterans follow in long procession 
his body to its burial ; and let our citizens gather 
as never before to do honor to the great chief- 
tain who never lost a battle. 








Tue manifestations of public feeling in the 
Southern States over the death of General Grant 
furnish a very gratifying indication that the 
bitterness of the South toward the North, en- 
gendered by the war, has largely if not wholly 
become a thing of the past. The dead hero is 
undoubtedly the one man to whom, far more 
than to any other man, the credit of conquer- 
ing the rebellion belongs, General Lev said of 
him, immediately after his appointment as Lieu- 
tenaut-General, that “‘ the Federal army had at 
last found a leader.” The record of General 
Grant, alike before and after his elevation to 
his high and responsible position, leaves no 
doubt as to the correctness of this view. The 
Confederate cause virtually received its death- 
blow from the moment in which he took com- 
mand of the army of the United States, And 

et the peuple of the Southern States, with no 
exceptions, #0 far as we have observed, join 
heartily with those of the Northern States in ex- 
pressions of sorrow and tributes of honor to the 
character and military services of the conquer- 
ing hero, Generai Grant, before his death, had 
the privilege of observing this state of Southern 
feeling toward him during the long period of 
his sufferings; and in the letter which he wrote 
and committed to the custody of Dr. Douglas, 
with the request that it should not be made 
known to the public until after his death, he ex- 

resses his heartfelt gratification over this ex- 

ibit on the part of the Southern States. The 
exhibit, both before and since his death, is 
creditable to the South and promises well for 
the whole country. The life of General Grant 
embraces the most remarkable period in the his- 
tory of this country ; and he was permitted to 
live long enough to witness the inception and 
downfall of the greatest rebellion in any coun- 
try, and then to witness the restoration of 
amity and peaceful relations between those who 
had contended for victory on so many hard- 
fought fields. His death makes an occasion for 
the North and the South alike to honor the man 
who bas secured a conspicious and permanent 
place in the history of the world. All sections 
of our common country will, in after years, be 
proud of bis name, aud mention it only in terms 
of grateful affection. Rarely does any man em- 
body so much history in a single life, or retire 
therefrom with such a wide-spread expression 
of regret and sorrow. Washington, Lincoln, 
and Grant—these are the names that will live 
in the memory of the American people. 





Nor ten years ago, Samuel Montague, Esq., 
member of one of the largest banking-houses in 
London, and now Liberal candidate for Parlia- 
ment in one of the new London districts, on his 
return from a visit to Palestine, published some 
severe truths about the condition of the Jews in 
the Sacred City, who were pauperized by the de- 
grading support they received in alms from 
abroad. This greatly stirred up Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, who could hardly believe that their con- 
dition was as bad as represented, and who was 
determined to know whether his own liberal 
bounty had been unworthily applied. So off he 
started immediately for Palestine, being then 
over ninety years old, and the most venerated 
figure in his race. One can conceive the con- 
sternation which this act caused. It was be- 
lieved that a man of his years could not survive 
the hardship of the journey, and one can well 
believe that Mr. Montague feared that the 
death of the great philanthropist would be laid 
to his charge. But Sir Moses returned in safety 
and lived to round his century, and receive the 





additional honors from all the world which he 
deserved. His death last week reminds us that 
he was the foremost living illustration of the 
beauty of a life devoted to sanctified beneficence. 
While especially interested, as he ought to be, in 
his own people, his generosity was not confined 
to them, but was abundant in every good direc- 
tion. What can be more beautiful or character- 
istic of the good man than bis last questions if 
there was no duty of charity which he had over- 
looked, as he moved his hand to indicate that he 
yet had strength to sign a cheque? We are not 
sorry to have this preéminent figure that of a 
Jew. It will teach us to see and love the spirit 
of Christ among those who venerate the teacher 
but do not acknowledge the Messiah. 





A CORRESPONDENT wishes us to publish two 
facts in reference to the position of the Repub- 
lican party in the coming Ohio campaign. They 
are : 


1, The permanent Chairman of the Ohio Republi- 
can Convention is a liquor-dealer of Cleveland. 

2. The Louisville Wine and Spirit Review says of 
the platform of this convention: “It cuts wholly 
adrift from the Prohibitionists, The good 
work goes bravely on.” 


We add an extract from the Herald’s interview 
last week with ex-Governor Foster on the situa- 
tion : 


* ¢ Have the liquor men fallen into line?’ 

** Well, the liquor men are generally with us, and 
have no such organization to oppose us as they had 
then, They trusted in the Democratic promise that 
the Scott law would be repealed and their money 
retarned, They found that Democratic promises 
were a delusion and a snare. Besides, the Repub- 
hean position on the liquor question is better 
thought of now by all classes than the Democratic 
policy.’ 

“¢ What is the Prohibition strength ?’ 

“They are gaining no ground; they are in the 
same rut as before, but are now the acknowledged 
allies of the Democratic party. They will cast from 
8,000 to 12,000 votes in this state,’” 


When the liquor men come to be “with us,” it 
will be time for us to get away from ourselves, 





Tue Bourbon Democrats of Virginia, last week 
held their State Convention, and nominated Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee as their candidate for Governor. 
The Mahone Republicans had previously nomi- 
nated the Hon, John 8, Wise as their guber- 
natorial candidate. Both of these gentlemen 
are persunally popular in the State of Virginia, 
and will undoubtedly make a strong contest for 
victory. Unfortunately, the friends of honesty 
and good government can find in neither party 
much to commend, The Bourbon Democracy 
of Virginia once claimed to be in favor of bon- 
estly paying the debt of the state. This claim it 
now abandons entirely, and openly commits it- 
self to the rascalities of the repudiating read- 
justers. Mahone Republicanism is no better. 
Senator Mahone himself is about the worst 
type of a political boss, Between the two par- 
ties, contemplated in the light of their avowed 
principles, there is very little to choose; and 
we do not much care which succeeds, or which 
fails, The success of either will be a disgrace 
to the state, since both are alike committed to 
the principle of repudiation. Neither party 
proposes to abide by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and with 
the success of either, new efforts will be made 
to evade the force and effect of that just de- 
cision, Such being the state of the facts, we 
have not a word to say in favor of either party, 
and can only express our profound regret that 
public morals in Virginia have sunk so low as to 
make the existence of two such parties in a sin- 
gle state a possibility. The conscience of the 
state has been thoroughly and awfully de- 
bauched; and as represented by the political 
parties thereof, it is to-day just as bad as bad 
can be. What Virginia most wants is a reforma- 
tion of morals that will take her out of the cate- 
gory of knavery; and this is just what neither 
party proposes to give. The spectacle is a sad 
one, 





SomE seventeen years ago the death-penalty 
for murder in the first degree was abolished by 
the legislature of Minnesota, and life-imprison- 
ment substituted therefor. The people of that 
state, after a trialof the experiment during these 
years, seem to have become satisfied that the 
change in the law was a mistake. The legisla- 
ture of the state, at its recent session, restored 
the death-penalty for murder in the first degree, 
Michigan is also in the list of states that have 
tried the same experiment ; and not long since a 
bill was passed by the lower house of the legis- 
lature re-enacting the hanging policy, although 
it failed of adoption in the Senate. The people 
of Maine tried the experiment for six years, and 
then went back to capital punishment for mur- 
der in the first degree. The general sentiment 
of this country is overwhelmingly in favor of 
such punishment for this crime; and so far as 
a different view has been adopted in any of the 
states, the present tendency of public sentiment 
in these states is to go back to the old doctrine 
on this subject. We have no doubt that civil 
society has the moral right to punish murder by 
the death penalty, or that this penalty is more 
protective and deterrent than life-imprison- 





ment. We have, hence, always advocated the 
expediency of capital punishment for murder in 
the first degree, because necessary to the highest 
protection of human life through the agency of 
law. The only question with us is, whether the 
punishment should be inflicted by hanging, or 
by some other method more immediately certain 
in the effect and less painful. We believe that 
there might be a change in the method to ad- 
vantage, and without loss to the public safety. 





Asa refreshing contrast to the captious and 
suspicious letters the editor often gets from sec- 
ond-class or would-be contributors, we publish 
a sentence or two from a note accompanying a 
communication from one of the ablest and most 
learned theological professors in the country, to 
whom we had written about an article on a con- 
troverted subject: a 


** Enclosed I send you some pages. You are 
under no stipulation, or inference, or promise to 
print this. You are as free as the air, and must 
follow the bent of your will. You need not assign 
any reason, ifyou do not wish this piece of prose. 
Only just send it back by express, and I will pay 
expenses. 

But if you print it, please do me the favor (here 
we expected an injunction to be extremely particu- 
lar to print it just as received) before printing, to 
draw your pencil through apy word or sentence that 
your better judgment sees shonld not be said. If 
there is any evidence or influence of unfairness, or 
bad spirit er hetorodoxy as to orthodoxy of word or 
conduct, nip it out, and save me from myself. For 
it is hot weather up here, and I find there are abun- 
dant lively remains of Satan hereabouts, and there 
is great need now of keeping these lively remainsin 
the coffin, and not letting them get out and go about. 
We commend this letter to the serious considera- 
tion of all who find themselves bursting with 
omniscience, or divine with righteous anger, or 
inspired with any message to humanity. 





We found on our desk the other day the fol- 
lowing lines left in pencil by a writer of known 
skill, who had stepped across the City Hall Park 
to our office : 

‘The genius of New York has not expired 
Its last creations show it. 

See on the City Hall the verse admired 
Of Squire, the t. 

' ee T.D. E. 
‘Squire the poet” is our new Commissioner of 
Public Works, who does not deny that he wrote 
the thrilling lines which stand out in the black 
drapery of the City Hall: 

** He bore aloft our sword of fire, 

A wor)ld-watched, envied nation, 
Where victory sang—while trembling kings 
Bespoke our desolation. 


“ No faltering marked the Titan’s task, 
No shrinking from the trial, 
He faced the foe, ere Freedom’s hand 
Fell shattered from Time’s Dial.” 
*Freedom’s hand” on “ Time’s dial” is a really 
brilliant combination of pun and _ meta- 
phor, which not Bryant, nor Taylor, nor Stod- 
dard, nor Stedman could have achieved, not to 
speak of the extra-Metropolitan poets. But if a 
man cannot exploit his own verse, what is the 
use of being Commissioner of Public Works? 
The poet of The World thus descants : 
“There is no gleanin’ his hidden meanin’, 
So like one bean in a peck of soup; 
And every guesser and wise professor 
Can do no less, sir, than give it up.” 





The development of the trotting horse is an 
American achievement of which we may be 
proud, It is not as a matter of “ horsey,” gam. 
bling, turf news, but as an incident of both 
science and utilitarian progress that we record 
the interesting fact that the trotting record has 
been reduced by M. Bonner’s ‘* Maud 8.,” over a 
not very fast tract to 2.08%, and that she made 
the third quarter at a 2.04 gait. When in 1859, 
Flora Temple astonished everybody by trotting a 
mile in 2.19, everyone thought that was about 
the last limit possible; but eight years later, 
“Goldsmith Maid” reduced it to 2.14, and two 
years ago ‘“Jay-Eye-See,” brought it down to 
2.10. Weare now beginning to look for a pos- 
sible two minute winner. One of the pleasan;, 
things about this last achievement is, that Mr. 
Bonner would not allow any pools to be sold on 
the race. Not the horse alone, but all the other 
chief domesticated animals are in the hands of 
skilled breeders, who are vringing out their best 
points, and rapidly elevating the standard of the 
more ordinary animal within the reach of the 
common people. What is now being done for 
these, will one of these days be done for 
animals not so useful, with the special 
purpose of developing their peculiar charac- 
teristics, or of discovering new uses for them. 
Who but regrets that the elk, and the moose, and 
the buffalo, animals of first class value, are so 
rapidly becoming extinct? There are a dozen 
varieties of mountain sheep which ought to be 
most carefully bred and improved. Our zoolog- 
ical gardens are doing a very little in this line, 
but only the veriest little. We wish our agricul- 
tural colleges could give more attention to 
acclimatation and domestication. 





Onz gets an idea of the backwardness of the 
Bast, when he considers that a great kingdom 


— 





like Persia is reported to have just issued its 
first periodical, the Echo de Perse--a semi- 
monthly journal of general character, published 
at Teheran. Of course this announcement 
omits to state that the American Mission at 
Urumia has for many years issued a little journal 
called Rays of Light, which is the pioneer of 
Persian journalism, so far as we know. One 
begins to conceive the density of Oriental dark- 
ness when he finds that a city of one or two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, the metropolis 
of a large district or kingdom, does nut possess 
a single journal, But Teheran is better off than 
the large cities of Eastern Turkey, for it has not 
only a paper, but has for some years had elec- 
tric lights and carriages, and roads. Indeed it 
is really making progress in civilization which 
it is only for the interest of Russia to belittle or 
deny. 





Peruars the most hopeful indication looking 
to the healing of the Presbyterian feuds, is one 
in the border state of Missouri. Westminster 
College, at Fulton, Mo., was founded five years 
before the War opened, as a synodical college. 
But after the War the Synod was divided between 
the Northern and the Southern Church, the col- 
lege remaining in the hands of the Southern 
body. At last, after some two years of negutia- 
tion, an amicable arrangement has been entered 
into between the two synods under which 
half the trustees have resigned, and their piaces 
are filled by representatives of the Northern 
Synod. The professors, also, are to be equally 
divided between the two, aud the college is 
to belong to them equally. Already the North- 
ern Synod has pledged $25,000 for a new pro- 
fessorship, and elected Dr. J. G. Reasor, of the 
Westminster Church, St. Louis, to fill it, and the 
Southern Synod is collecting an equal endow- 
ment for another professorship. The institu- 
tion stands high in scholarship and is likely to 
have its endowment considerably increased. 
Now our puzzle is to understand why two synods 
that can consolidate their educational work can- 
not muster sufficient Christianity to unify their 
religious work. We believe they can and will. The 
union of the two churches, North and South 
may not be very distant. They have more 
Christian fellowship and confidence, we believe, 
than they suspect themselves of possessing. 


WE have been searching for that Catechism 
which the ‘‘old friend” of The Christian Regis- 
ter learned in his youth in the Sunday-school, 
and which was said to contain the question and 
answer : 

*Q, loth eternal (original) sin wholly defile you, 
and is it sufficient to send you to Hell, though you 
commit (had) no other sin?” 

“A. Yes.” 

It is the Catechism from which the “old 
friend,” when a boy at Sunday-school, cut out 
the answer ‘‘ Yes,” and wrote ‘‘ No” in its place, 
and got such a shaking up for it that he rushed 
out of the room, and has never been in church 
since. We said it was not in any of the official 
catechisms that we knew of. But we have 
found it in the ‘“‘Short Catechism for Young 
Children,” by John Brown, of Haddington (died 
1787), with the unimportant variation of “had” 
for “commit,” and the transparent correction 
of “ original sin” for the meaningless ‘* eternal 
sin.” John Brown was a minister of the Burgh- 
er branch of the Secession Church of Scotland ; 
and his catechism was not an official work, but 
one which, though unauthorized, had a large 
circulation a generation or two ago, and is still 
circulated. Indeed, it is still in use, if we can 
judge from finding it in the stock of a Sunday- 
school shop under the Bible House, where we 
were told that we would have to pay two cents 
for a copy, unless we wanted a quantity. The 
hideous theology of this question and answer 
might well have provoked the boy, and it would 
be difficult to find a theological seminary in the 
country where this doctrine is taught with any 
emphasis. 





Ir not taught, however, this doctrine is im- 
plied. We turn to the ‘‘ Outlines of Theology,” 
by Dr. A. A. Hodge, formerly of the Seminary 
at Allegheny City, and now occupying his 
revered father’s chair at Princeton. It is not 
easy there to find any discussion as to what is 
the just desert of original sin which has not yet 
developed into actual sin. He defines original 
sin as “‘ the hereditary moral corruption com- 
mon to all men from birth,” about which he 
makes the following affirmations by way of defini- 
tion : 

“1st. That original sin is purely moral, being the 
innate proneness of the will to evil. 

“24. That having its seal in the will, averse to 
the holy law of God, it biases the understanding, 
and thus deceives the conscience, leads to erroneous 
moral judgments, to blindness of mind, to deficient 
and perverted sensibility in relation to moral 
objects, to the individual’s action by the sensuous 
nature, and thus to corruption of the whole line. 

“3d. Thus it presents two aspects: (1) The loss cf 
the original righteous habit of will. (2) The pres- 
ence of a positively unrighteous habit.” 

This isan admizable definition of original sin, 
and is to be commended as it avowedly excludes 
from the definition of original sin the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin. This definition takes the 
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facts of actual corruption of human nature, as 
observed by all thoughtful people, and leaves for 
another doctrine the speculation as to the cause 
of this universal corruption. But the question 
to which the Burgher Seceder, Brown, answers 
* Yes,” but to which Dr. Hodge gives no answer 
while discussing original sin, is whether this 
original sin—thia “innate proneness of the will 
to evil,” this ‘tendency to sin,” as he elsewhere 
calls it, before it has ** biased the understand- 
ing,” before it has ‘‘ deceived the conscience,” 
before it has “led the erroneous moral judg- 
ments,” or to “blindness of mind,” or to “de- 
ficient or perverted sensibility,” or to the ‘* in- 
ordinate action of the sensual nature,” when it 
has not yet produced a “ corruption of the entire 
soul”— whether as a mere proneness, tendency 
that yet lies dormant in the germ of the soul, it 
is “‘ sufficient to send you to Hell though you 
had no other sin.” But he does, in his discus- 
sion of Imputation, give it, among the ‘facts 
already proved” (we do not find where) ‘‘ and 
generally acknowledged in all creeds of Protes- 
tant Churches,” that *‘ this innate tendency is 
itself sin in the strictest sense. It is inherently 
ill-deserving as well as polluting and destruc- 
tive, and without any reference to its origin in 
Adam, it fully deserves God’s wrath and curse, 
and except when expiated by the blood of 
Christ, is always visited with that curse.” This 
language is as strong as it can well be made, 
and does not fall short of John Brown's. 





The Congregationalist tells of a council held In 
the neighborhood of Boston lately for the ordi- 
nation of a pastor, in which some of those whom 
we may, for want of a better term, call the rep- 
resentatives of the more liberal theology, at first 
hesitated to approve the candidate, on account 
of his extreme mediwvalism (we are told he was 
a graduate of Hartford), but finally gracefully 
yielded and allowed the ordination to take place 
without a formal protest. We take it for 
granted that they had no real idea of voting 
against the young man, but only wanted to in- 
dicate that his theology seemed to them as dan- 
gerous as that to which others had objected. 
Actually to make such a reprisal as is here sug- 
gested would be destructive of their own princi- 
ciples. Speculative tenets, even though bad 
consequences ought to result logically from 
them, must be allowed in the Church, if it is to 
be a Church of Christ among fallibly thinking 
men. If a preacher thinks he holds that he had 
an actual part in Adam’s sin, that men ought to 
be sent to Hell for their sin before they have 
sinned, that unconscious infants are damned, or 
deserved to be damned, all this may be 
quite contrary to common sense and the Bibles, 
and very dishonoring to God, but it is no suffi- 
cient reason for forbidding a man to preach the 
Gospel. We may say that such tenets ought 
logically to make the preaching of the Gospel 
of more effect, but they do not. Many men have 
been abuudantly blessed who have held these no- 
tions. Just so we would say that the tenet of 
Millennarianism would cut the nerve of mission- 
ary effort,but it does not, ane we cannot take the 
responsibility of bidding theSpiritof God work 
only along the lines of good logic or philosophy. 
We remember that the liberty of prophesying and 
of doing good is one notto be lightly infringed. 
Indeed the repressing of it is not to be endured. 
Any ecclesiastical organizations or mission 
boards, which shall forbid men and women to 
enter Christian work, because they represent 
Princeton, or Hartford, or Union, or Andover, is 
guilty of an impertinence which ought to hear 
Christ’s indignant ** Forbid them not.” 





AmonGa the nations of Northern Europe also 
the temperance problem is fast becoming a burn- 
ing question, and many and various are the at- 
tempts made to fight the power of “alcoholism,” 
as it is called there. In Denmark, for instance, 
the agitation is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Good Templars, a secret association. Five 
years ago the first lodge was organized, and now 
there are ninety, with a membership of about 
8,500. Those friends of the temperance cause 
who object to the religious character and cere- 
monies of the Templars, as also to the pledge of 
total abstinence for life demanded by a member- 
ship in their lodges, have recently organized a 
new “International Temperance Order,” in 
which the religious element is supplanted en- 
tirely by ‘intelligence and science,” and the 
pledge of abstinence is taken only for one year, 
to begin with. But this society also considers 
total and absolute abstinence as ‘‘one of the 
pillars of the spiritual and material prosperity 
of a people.” The new association seems to 
shape its plans in part after American methods, 
and proposes to operate through the legislative 
body of thecountry. In addition to these two 
large societies, there are ulso a number of inde- 
pendent organizations in Denmark engaged in 
the temperance cause, the grand total of mem- 
bers being about 24,000. In Copenhagen the 
friends of the cause have opened cheap coffee- 
houses and restaurants, where no intoxicating 
drinks are sold except beer, and this only in 
connection with eatables, Five such houses 
have been opened within the last year alone, and 
they are so well patronized, especially by the 


working people, that they have been able to real- 
ize'a dividend. 





A Micuiaan lawyer writes us a note of correc- 
tion : 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Usually, THE INDEPENDENT is so accurate in its 
statements, that objection can scarcely be made 
In your issue of even date you criticize aud doubt 
the wisdom of the abolition ef the Grand Jury sys- 
tem in Nebraska, and say that it isthe only state 
making such change. 

In this state, the statute relative to grand juries 
has not been repealed, but, for many years, no 
grand jury has been called in any part of the state. 
The only exception isinthe case of the grand jury 
now, or very lately, in session at Detroit, and the 
wisdom in calling that seems to be very doubtful. 
In this state a complaint is made before a justice ; 
an examination is held before him, unless waived by 
the accused, and the justice decides the probable 
commission of the offense, and holds for trial, or 
discharges the accused. In the Circuit Court an 
information is filed by the prosecuting (district) 
attorney, to which the defendant pleads, after 
which a trial is had. This system does away with a 
great expense, and in practice works well; andl 
doubt very much if we generally ever return to the 
antiquated star-chamber system involved by the use 
of a grand jury. 

Yours, etc., 


F, 8. WHEAT. 
CARO, MICH. 





Unper the heading “ Railroads in Pales- 
tine,” The American Railroad Journal has a 
paragraph of luminovs geography. It says: 

** Modern railways are about to invade the Holy 

Land in several directions. Turkish capitalists 
have obtained concessions, and will build lines im- 
mediately from Alexandretta to Aleppo, along the 
bank of the Euphrates, and eventually to Damascus, 
The aim is to connect the Syrian Sea with the river 
Kuphrates, one of the most important highways of 
Asiatic trade.” 
Not a place mentioned is in Palestine or the 
Holy Land, and the news is apochryphal. We 
shall believe in those railroads only when we see 
them. The Turkish Government does all it can 
to hinder such enterprises. There are roads 
gradea where the Porte will not allow the rails to 
be laid, A railroad along the Euphrates, we do 
not believe in. When it comes it is much more 
likely to go down the Tigris, where it will, at 
least, find some population, Cernik’s survey 
made the Euphrates route impracticable, but he 
was employed by the Turkish Government, and 
seems to have wished to find it so. Still, it will 
be many years after a railroad runs along the 
Tigris before it will be called for on the desert 
banks of the Euphrates. 





....Prof. W. Henry Green, D.D., writes us from 
Princeton: 


In respect to aparagraph in the last number of 
THE INDEPENDENT, suffer me to say that my remark 
in reference to Gen. ii, 4, in The Evangelist was 
purely an expression of individual opinion, and the 
confession of a failure of memory on my own part. 
Dr. Chambers had no responsibility in guarding the 
successive revises of the Committee, and could have 
been convicted of no delinquency there if he had. 
The passage, as printed, is in the form in which it 
was left by the Committee, and has very respectable 
authority in its favor. My personal belief is that 
in this one instance Dr. Briggs was right. 


We inadvertently spoke of Dr. Chambers, instead 
of Professor Day, as Secretary of the American 
Old Testament Committee. It was our impres- 
sion that Dr. Chambers had charge of the trans- 
fer of the successive revises. It did not occur to 
us that he was at all lacking in faithfulness in 
this duty. 


...-[n our next issue we propose to publish a 
long reply, by Dr. Howard Osgood, to Professor 
Briggs’s severe criticism in The Presbyterian 
Review, of the Old Testament Revision. It will 
take up Professor Briggs’s points one by one, 
and meet them by references to the published 
opinions of those who are the special representa- 
tives of the ‘‘ advanced scholarship” of the day. 
Professor Briggs’s rejoinder to Dr. Green is 
published in The Evangelist of last week. We 
cannot go into the full discussion here, but Dr. 
Briggs maintains his position vigorously, at 
times by denying Dr. Green’s assertions. _Thus 
on the division of the lines in poetry, the contra- 
diction is pointed : 

“ As for Hupfeld, Ewald, and Delitzsch, Dr. Green 
is mistaken. The Revisers have not followed 
them.” 


....A school teacher in Hart County, Ky., 
named P. J. Slocum, was visited in a threaten- 
ing manner some months ago by a masked body 
of men. Finding his life in danger he defended 
himself with bullets and killed three of his 
attackers. So far well and bravely done. The 
rest of the party escaped from him, and tried to 
drive him out of the country by threats. Still 
more bravely, for it required long anxiety, he 
refused to go, asserting his rights to remain as 
well as to live. Still better, he has now filed a 
suit for $25,000 against nineteen of the leading 
citizens of the county. Mr. Slocum is a true 
man. He uses the pistol only in self defense, 
and in other cases appeals to the law. 


..,-[t was hardly possible, we supposed, that 





Riel could escape conviction, but that he en- 





gaged in his rebellion in obedience to what he 
regarded as his plainest duty and the inspira- 
tion of God, we suppose is beyond question, It 
was only on this plea that the defense of insanity, 
which he scouted, could be set up in his defense. 
He had dreams and visions, and believed him- 
self called of God to relieve the oppression of 
his people. Of course he believed that it was 
the government which was insane if not para- 
lyzed. The paralysis is disproved by his defeat 
and conviction, and it is always the defeated 
who areinsane, Doubtless this affair, despite 
the temporary indignation among some of the 
French Canadians, will consolidate the province. 


... Some progressive enlightenment of the pub- 
lic mind of France is indicated by the speech of 
M. Clemenceau attacking the Madagascar war, 
and the whole colonial policy of France. The 
vote showed that a third of the Chamber agreed 
with M. Clemenaceau. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Lyons lately had a committee report 
on the colonial trade of Tonquin, and found 
that boasted colony imported cotton goods and 
hardware from England and Germany, oil aud 
soap from the United States, a few miscellane- 
ous articles from Switzerland, and from France 
nothing except brandy, and very little of that. 
No wonder the report made a great stir when 
this petty trade was put beside the enormous 
cost of the war in Tonquin. 


....In one judicial district in Utah, 53 polyga- 
mists are under indictment, and on the sure 
road to fines and prison fare. Of this number 
only 15 were born in the United States, while 
the remaining 38 had their origin on foreign 
soil, and for the most part in England and Swe- 
den. Itis such as these, who know and care 
nothing about American institutions, who yet 
parade themselves as the chief patriots and loy- 
alists of the land, and who, though they loved 
the flag desperately, put it at half-mast on the 
Fourth. 


....Since the removal of Professor Woodrow, 
the Columbia, 8. C., Seminary seems to find it 
difficult to fill its faculty. Dr. Le Fevre, of 
Baltimore, was elected and declined. Then Dr. 
Hersman was elected and declined. Then Dr, 
Tadlock and Mr. Vos were elected and they too 
have declined. We observe that the Louisville 
Observer says it is because the partisans of Dr. 
Woodrow made it too hot for the elected men. 
If so it is very naughty on their part. They 
ought when smitten, to turn the other cheek. 


’...President Cleveland has directed an in- 
vestigation to be made into the condnct of Mr. 
Jones, the recently appointed Postmaster at 
Indianapolis, who is charged with gross viola- 
tions of ihe Civil Service rules in making sub- 
ordinate appointments. If these charges are 
sustained, the President ought at once to dis- 
miss him from office. Mr. Jones is a protegé of 
Vice-President Hendricks, who secured his ap- 
pointment, and does not believe in Civil 
Service reform. 





....The Hendricks Democrats in Indiana who, 
like their leader, do not believe in Civil Service 
reform, are in a towering rage at the President's 
action ip ordering an investigation into the 
conduct of Postmaster Jones, of Indianapolis. 
They want the spoils, and the spoils they must 
have, or President Cleveland cannot have their 
political friendship. The President has a task 
before him which will thoroughly test his 
strength of purpose as well as his fidelity to his 
own pledges. 


....Congressman Warner, referring to the 
political outlouk in Ohio, expresses the opinion 
that if President Cleveland will give the Demo- 
crats ‘‘a more liberal distribution of Post- 
offices,” they “will have an even chance for 
carrying the state.” This practically means 
that the President must become an electioneer- 
ing partisan in the use of the public patronage. 
Should he take this course he would falsify his 
own words, and justly expose himself to severe 
censure, 


...-In the course of a play in Savannah, a 
week or two ago, the American flag was intro- 
duced on the stage. It is reported in the Savan- 
nah papers that the enthusiasm of the audience 
became unrestrainable. Cheer after cheer rose 
from gallery, dress circle and parquet, and was 
continued for along while. The audience was 
all of Southerners. Now that they have elected 
their President they feel that they have a coun- 
try, which is one good result of the election. 


....Governor Hill, of this state, being of the 
opinion that there should be no dissensions 
among the Democrats in selecting their candi- 
date for Governor, is also of opinion that all 
things would be peaceful and lovely if Mr. 
Flower would consent to withdraw from the 
contest and leave the track clear for him. Mr. 
Flower, on the other hand, doesn’t see through 
the Governor’s eyes, and means to get the nomi- 
nation if he can. 


.---Dr. Rollin H. Sawyer prophesies that 
“the time is coming when the preacher will 


generally, a8 now in a few places, be expected to 
wear an official dress” —in the pulpit. Perhaps 


that the time is coming when an official dress on 
a college stage or in the pulpit will be regarded 
as being as much a puerility as it is an anach- 
ronism, 

....The letter written by ex-Senator 8, C. Pom- 
eroy, secking the office of District of Columbia 
Commissioner, and which has been published, 
shows that the man, discredited by the attempts 
to buy the senatorship, and since then utterly 
killed in his own state, deserves to be still fur- 
ther discredited, if this be possible. His stories 
about St. John and Daniel have been denounced 
by them as unmitigated falsehood. 


....General Grant, in an impressive note 
addressed, just before his death, to Colonel 
Grant, his son, used the following words: “I 
had rather see you suffering as I suffer now, 
than see you abandoned to any vice.” This, 
while not implying any special suspicion in 
regard to the morals of ‘his son, is a natural ex- 
pression of the feelings of a true and noble 
father, 


..--[t is reported that Dr, Ginsburg has 
bought for eighty cents the Shapira manuscripts, 
for which that Jerusalem merchant wanted five 
million dollars. Perhaps the blood of suicide 
seemed to stick to them. Certainly Dr. Gins- 
burg got them at a ridiculously low price. In 
the investigation of these frauds Dr, Ginsburg 
got much more credit than he deserved. 


...-The French Government has obtained 
another credit with which to renew the war 
against the poor Malagassy. If France were 
fitting out a fleet of slavers, she would hardly be 
doing worse. She is trying to steal the land and 
liberty of a brave and noble people, and fur such 
acrime deserves nothing but the execration of 
mankind. . 


. «Dr. Tiffany, who was at one time the 
pastor of General Grant, recently said: ** While 
Gensral Grant did not make any parade of piety, 
yet I feel sure that he had a firm faith in God 
and Christianity, and that when the spiritual 
history of his last days come to be revealed, it 
will be found that he died as a true and humble 
Christian.” 

....A correspondent asks Lieut. Howard L, 
Smith, through us, what was the name of that 
first person killed in Baltimore when the Sixth 
Massachusetts Regiment passed through the city, 
and who, he says, was a colored mav. Lieuten- 
ant Smith gives his name as Nicholas Biddle, 
not a soldier, but an attaché of the regiment. 


...-The Western Union Telegraph Company 
started the subscription for the ‘Grant Monu- 
ment Fund” by the gift of five thousand dol- 
lars. This was a good beginning. There will 
be no difficulty in raising all the money needed 
to build a suitable monument to the memory of 
the dead hero, 


... A monument has just been erected to the 
memory of Rebecca Nouree, in Salem, Massa~- 
chusetts, who was, on the 19th of July, 1692, 
hanged on the charge of witchcraft. The world 
certainly moves, and with ite motion the opin- 
ions of men undergo great changes, generally 
fur the better. 


.... It is understood that Governor Hoadley, 
of Ohio, has positively decided not to be a can- 
didate for renomination by the Democrats of 
that state. He assigns the urgency of his 
private business as the controlling reason for 
this decision. 


....One of the proofs of Grant’s admirable 
good sense is found in his detestation, though a 
soldier, of Napoleon and all his family, For this 
reason it is hard for Frenchmen to say a good 
word for him ; and yet he admired Gambetta. 


...-Great praise is due to our enterprising 
neighbor, the World, for raising the money to 
set up the Bartholdi statue. It has collected by 
subscription the needed $100,000, and the credit 
for it should not be grudgingly given. 


....[t is pleasant to hear the record of Grant, 
that he never was heard to utter an oath or 
speak an unclean word. He had a pure mind. 


...-Oh for a probibition that will prohibit 
prohibitionists from fighting one another ! 





READING NOTICES. 
Soorauve anD HEaine,-we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
uals Coe’s 
Balsam for Coughs, ‘Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and t friend 
and always proves true. 
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Financial, 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE AND 
BUFFALO RAILWAY CO. 





In another column Messrs. Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Co. ask the attention of the First 


Mortgage Bondholders of the New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo Railway Company 


to a proposition of the New York Central 
to lease the former property for a period of 
475 years upon the terms specified, which 
are that the bondholders are to receive 
$1,000 of new Four per cent. bonds for each 
$2,000 of the old—the new bonds to be 
issued by the reorganized West Shore Com- 
pany, to become due in 475 years, or upon 
default in paym ent of interest for two con- 
secutive years, and to be guaranteed by the 
Central. Of the $50,000,000 of new bonds, 
$25,000,000, are to be issued in exchange 
for $50,000,000 of the old bonds; the re- 
maining $25,000,000, except such amount 
as may be necessary for rcorganization, 
shall not be issued except at the request of 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company, to provide for prior 
liens, necessary terminals, and such other 
property, and for such other purposes as 
the directors of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company may from 
time to time think necessary for the secu- 
rity, development, and operation of the 
property leased. 

The capital stock of the reorganized com- 
pany shall be surrendered to the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany as «a consideration for its lease and 
guaranty. 

Thus, so far as the bondholders are con- 
cerned, they sacrifice one-half of the par 
value of their bonds, receiving a four per 
cent. bond guaranteed by the New York 
Central, which will, of course, be good. 
But as the bonds do not stand in the mar- 
ket for a value of over forty per cent. of 
their face value, the bondholders pocket 
no further loss beyond what they have 
already suffered by the depreciation in 
value of the bonds from the $75 or $80 
which they paid for a $100 bond. As to 
the stockholders the stock is presented to 
the New York Central, thus being entirely 
wiped out. 
inal. 

As to the New York Central, it will ob- 
tain the virtual ownership, for $25,000,000, 
of a road which cost $65,000,000. We say 
it will obtain this for $25,000,000 instead 
of $50,000,000, having in mind the “Third” 
condition of the contract, which is, to say 


Its market value is only nom- 


the least, most extraordinary, as a careful 
reading of it willshow. The Central guar- 
antees to pay a rental of four per cent. 
upon the amount of bonds issued, the 
minimum amount of interest being $1,000,- 
000, and the maximum amount $2,000,000 
per year. 

The proposed arrangement cannot but 
be satisfactory to the West Shore Bond- 
holders, considering, of course, the fact 
that the road is now being operated at 
a loss of $5,000 per day, while it is reason- 
ably safe to assume that it is much more 
than satisfactory to the Central Company, 
as they have directly done more than any- 
body or anything else to bring about the 
present unfortunate condition of -the West 
Shore by reducing rates for passengers and 
freight to so low a point that the West 
Shore, a new road, without clientage and 
without terminal connections, was forced 
into bankruptcy and a receivership, while 
the Central, an old road, with all that is 
thereby implied, ia forced to reduce its divi- 
dends from 2 per cent. per quarter to $ per 
cent., its stock falling from 155 to 75. 

There is a very serious and important 
question in morals connected with the in- 
ception and building of the West Shoret 





Road, to which we wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers. The West Shore is no 
an isolated case, it is only one of thousands, 
and we select it simply because its affairs 
are just now more prominent than any 
other, 

Less than six years ago the West Shore 
was organized with a capital stock of 
$40,000,000. The directors, or some of 
them, organized the North River Construc- 
tion Company, the same persons being at 
the sam: time directors of the road and of 
the Construction Company. The Directors 
thus made a contract with themselves to 
construct the road. First Mortgage Bonds 
to the amount of $50,000,000 were issued, 
alarge proportion of them being paid to 
the Construction Company and sold by 
them to a confiding public. The stock of 
the Construction Company was also taken 
by the public. It is to be presumed that 
the public now owns the Railroad Bonds 
and the stock of the Construction Company, 
and not the directors. These directors 
are leaders in society and politics. At 
present the confiding public is busily en- 
gaged in mourning its losses, and two of 
the original directors of the West Shore 
are acting as its receivers! 

The Railroad Commissioners of the state 
should be clothed with the greatest powers 
consistent with the rights of the roads and 
the people. No road should be built with- 
out their consent; the formation of a con- 
struction company composed of the direct- 
ors of the road to build their own road 
should secure twenty years imprisonment 
for each member of it; bonds and stock 
should represent the honest cost of the 
road; watering of stock without at least 
twelve months’ previous general notice and 
publicity should not be allowed; reports 
of earnings, expenses, etc., should be made 
monthly under oath and published; the 
commissioners should have power to pre- 
vent disastrous cutting of freight and 
passenger rates, and generally should make 
it difficult for officers and directors to 
manipulate the management or affairs or 
securities of their roads to their own ex- 
clusive profit. 





STANDING OF FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


From returns filed with Superintendent 
McCall, of the Insurance Department, the 
following information is obtained as to the 
standing, on June 80, 1885, of the New 
York fire companies : 





Dividend 
dec'd in 
Name. Net Surplus. Capital, July. 

RIDORE cceescoccecese $108,079 $200,000 $10,000 
American Exch’ge.. 86,547 800,000 10,000 
American,,.......+. "672,584 400,000 20,000 
Broadway .......++. 835,726 200,000 12,000 
Brooklyn..........+ 191,876 153,000 11,475 
Buffalo-German.... 588,642 200,000 15,000 
CE ocd dsccncs *819,145 800,000 4,500 
CUNUON,. «6.666 eee ee 78,225 260,000 12,500 
Commerce.,........ 140,593 200,000 8,000 
Continental......... "1,602,907 1,000,000 77,000 
Empire City........ 64,855 200,000 6,000 
Exchange.........+. 67,000 200,000 7,000 
Farragut ........... 79,883 800,000 10,000 
Firemen’s .......... 47,000 204,000 6,120 
German-Amer,..... 1,769,826 1,000,000 70,000 
Germania .......... 485,000 1,000,000 50,000 
GIOBE.. ecerccovcece 107,427 200,000 10,000 
Guardian,..... 16,400 200,000 6,000 
Hamilton..........++ 121,549 150,000 7,500 
Hanover .......+..+. 400,766 = 1,000,000 50,000 
Home, ..... 2.00.00 + 1,030,803 3,090,000 150,000 
Jefferson............ * 261,247 200,000 Ss f...... 
Kings County....... 162,965 150,000 15,000 
Knickerbocker...... 90,570 210,000 6,300 
Lafayette. ......000 83,054 150,000 6,000 
Long Island..... ... 40,000 800,000 15,000 
Man’f’rs and Build’s 100,734 200,000 4,000 
Mercantile.......... 18,594 200,000 6,000 
Merchants ......... + 104,020 200,000 8,000 
Montauk. ....0.....+ 42,000 200,000 10,000 
WASGAR. occcccccccece 198,212 200,000 10,000 
National ..,.......++ 58,292 200,000 8,000 
New York Bowery.. 282,250 800,000 18,000 
N. Y. Equitable..... 850,108 210,000 12,600 
Niagara...... oevess - 888,852 500,000 26,000 
North River......... 85,588 850,000 Visese 
Pacific...... dcccvece - 827,224 200,000 12,000 
PASK. 000 ccccccecees ° 55,110 200,000 10,000 
People’s.......+se0+6 53,878 200,000 10,000 
Peter Cooper........ 204,059 150,000 9,000 
Phenix..... 000 deere + 610,835 1,000,000 50,000 
Reinsurance ........ 85,188 200,000 6,000 
Rochester German.. 82,863 200,000 6,000 
RULZErS......ccceeee + 155,075 200,000 10,000 
Standard..........+. 109,308 200,000 7,000 
BEAE. .cccccccscccees e 12,584 500,000 10,000 
Stuyvesant,......... 62,690 200,000 8,000 
UMiOD.... ceccsesecee 15,581 100,000 38,000 
United States...... - 226,989 250,000 13,500 
West Chester..... eve «=: 197,157 800,000 15,000 
Williamsburg City.. 488,116 260,000 25,000 





* Including scrip. 
+t No dividend declared iv 7yly. 





DULL TIMES AND ADVERTISING. 


ENTERING the store of a prosperous mer- 
chant, yesterday, a gentleman, a stranger 
in town, says the Albany Journal, ex- 
pressed surprise at the busy scene that 
greeted him, he inquired of the proprietor 
how it was that he was getting more than 
his share of business in these dull days. 
The merchant replied. 


“I attribute the large business I do every 
Summer to just two things: First, I advertise 
bargains and keep my store before the public; 
second, when the public cal] I satisfy it by keep- 
ing my advertised promises. It cost me $6,000 
to learn this lesson, and it has paid me at least 
$25,000. During three successive Summers dur- 
ing the hard years that followed 1873, I ran be- 
hind in this atore on an average of $2,000 every 
year. I made up my mind that there was busi- 
ness to do and that I would doit. In the middle 
of the worst and dullest year that we had, when 
clerks were absent on their vacations and half 
of the force in the store was idle, | started in 
and spent $1,200 in advertising midsummer bar- 
gains, remnants, old stock,andsoon. Within a 
week my store was so full of business that I had 
to send for every clerk who was away, and I 
added two extra clerks, That year instead of 
a loss of $2,000 in the Summer, I made $2,500 
besides what I paid for advertising. I have kept 
it up ever since. That was the most expensive 
lesson I ever learned, but it was the most in- 
structive and the most remunerative. If I had 
to start business again as poor as I was when I 
started, I would make it a rule to spend at least 
one-half of what my rent cost in advertising in 
home papers. I would not waste in on cheap 
methods, but would spend it judiciously in the 
best and high-priced departments and in the 
best and most largely circulated papers.” 





_— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








No material change has occurred in the 
affairs of the local money market during the 
past week. The amount of loanable funds 
seeking employment was ample to meet all 
the requirements of borrowers at the usual 
rate of interest that has controlled of late. 
There were some indications of a better de- 
mand for money from interior financial 
centers, which will in all probability devel- 
op more largely as the movement of the 
crops commence. When the demand for 
money is realized it is a sure indication 
that trade is improving and that confidence 
is returning, a feature of no small impor- 
tance in its bearing upon the financial sit- 
uation, isthe satisfactory arrangement made 
by the United States Treasury with the 
New York banks by which the Govern- 
ment supply of gold has been replenished 
to the extent of $6,000,000, which has 
been contributed in pro rata shares by the 
sixty-four banks composing the Clearing- 
house Association, and for which they have 
received certificates of deposit against an 
equal amount of subsidiary coin which is 
held to their order. These certificates are 
not negotiable, but the deposit can be 
drawn by the specified holder whenever so 
desired. This is a satisfactory avoidance of 
whatever difficulty was threatened by this 
vexatious silver coinage question, and will 
strengthen confidence in the ability of the 
Government to maintain gold payments 
until Congress can afford the relief which 
has now become an absolute financial 
necessity. Advices from almost every 
section of the country report amore hope- 
ful feeling in financial circles, and the 
development of this healthful sentiment is a 
good indication of the brightening tendencies 
of trade. Call loans at the Stock Excnange 
have been obtainable at 1@2 per cent., but 
the bulk of the transactions have been at 1 
@14 per cent., which was the closing rate 
yesterday. The fact that the City Comp- 
troller has been enabled to obtain a time 
loan at 1} per cent. is a good indication of 
the abundant supply of idle money. Dis- 
counts have ruled quiet and steady. A 
fair amount of good commercial paper is 
offering, but buyers still show a preference 
for short dates. First-class indorsed bills 
with sixty or ninety days to run have been 
negotiable at 2}@84 per cent. discount, 
four months at 3}@4}, and good single- 
named paper at 4@54 per cent. 

Srook Markxet.—The stock market has 
been feverish and unsettled throughout 
the week and while the tendency has been 
generally upward and many of the stocks 
higher than at the beginning of the week, 
the bull movement has shown a little weak- 
ness and signs of hesitation in their pro- 
gressive movements. Prominent operators 





express the opinion that a decided reaction 
must take place before a further advance 
can be established, and prices are already 
as high as the present outlook warrants. 
Nevertheless the prevailing sentiment con- 
tinues bullish, and while the market was 
quiet it left off at the highest prices. Stock 
speculation at best is an effort to discount 
the future, to anticipate a threatening storm 
or the appearance of brightening skies,"and 
consequently while a movement so well 
sustained as this last week, may have ex- 
ceeded the limits of prudence, and tempo- 
rarily carried prices too high it shows that 
the prevailing sentiment has lent support 
and encouragement to the upward move- 
ment. 

U.8. Bonps.—The inquiry for govern- 
ments during the week was small, which re- 
sulted that prices were inclined to fall, but 
an improvement in the demand at the close 
of the week caused prices to stiffen slightly, 
with the closing quotations as follows: 
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RaitroaD Bonps were quiet and steady. 
Erie New Second Consols fell off 4, to 
624, rose to 628, and declined to 62. West 
Shore Firsts, after selling up $ per cent. to 
42}, returned to 42. Denver Consols ad- 
vanced 1 per cent. to 644; Fort Worth Firsts, 
}, to714; Northern Pacific Firsts, $, to 105; 
Oregon Improvement Firsts, $, to 834; Or- 


‘egon & Transcontinental Firsts, 14, to 764; 


Richmond & Danville 68 }, to 104; do de- 
bentures 1, to 74; Virginia Mid. and In- 
comes 4, to 584, and Western Pacific Firsts, 
4, to 109. Lake Erie & Western Firsts de- 
clined 4, to 734; Michigan Central 7s 4, to 
1253; Nickel Plate Firsts 4, to 83, and St. 
Paul (C. & P. W.) 5s 4, to 98%. In the 
afternoon, Erie 24s rallied 4, to 628, and 
returned to 623. Virginia Midland Incomes 
rose 14, to 55, and Denver & Rio Grande 
W. Firsts advanced }, to 48}. 


Bank Sratement.— The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing House 
last week showed that the surplus reserve 
had increased by $380,925. The changes 
in the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$1,803,300, decrease in specie of $239,500, 
an increase in legal tenders of $104,400, a 
decrease in deposits of $2,064,100, and a 
decrease in circulation of $26,000. The 
surplus reserve is now $64,724,100. The 
following table gives figures in detail. 


Legal Net 

Banks, Loans. Specte. Tenders. Depostte: 

New York.. $7,875,000 $7,490,000 $1,800,000 14,160,000 

Manh’n Co. 8,528,000 2,950,000 764.000 10,081,000 

Merchants’, 7,517,000 2,643,400 3,369,100 11,560,400 
Mechanics’. 7,549,000  4,502,0U0 =—:1,255,000 10,313,000 
Union.,..... 8,913,900 661,700 414,500 8,244,900 
America,... 11,062,800 8,566,200 994,600 11,506,200 
Phenix..... 8,090,000 420,000 880,700 ~ 2,907,000 
City......... 7,699,800 9,821,100 1,490,000 16,625,200 
Tradesm'n'’s 2,291,000 500,100 112,200 2,160,200 
Fulton...... 837,600 1,400,400 136,800 1,639, LOO 
Chemical... 16,969,300 9,748,500 1,201,300 =. 23,182,800 
Mer, Exch.. 2,428,600 — 1,064,000 387,800 2,869,990 
Gallatin,.... 4,665,400 1,165,600 1,282,300 4,211,400 
Btch & Dro. 1,493,500 834,600 237,100 1,810,600 
Mech & Tra. 1,055,000 67,060 112,000 1,275,000 
Greenwich.. 1,008,900 106,800 130,800 1,005,800 
Lea. Manuf. 2,840,800 601,400 896,10 2,606,700 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,198,200 348,100 907 000 1,269,200 
St'teof N.Y. 2,855,700 1,557,000 595,000 4,215,100 
Am. Ex....., 11,093,000 7,432,000 2,640,000 15,297,000 
Commerce.. 18,179,200 7,347,800 1,993,400 19,158,100 

Broadway.. 6,337,000 —_1,074,90 451,700 5,868,600 
Mercantile.. .5,965,900 1,616,500 934,300 7,422,800 
Pacific ...... 2,528,300 631.500 312,800 3,078,100 
Republic.... 5,680,400 1,592,200 898,200 5,880,100 
Chatham.... 3,607,900 780,500 768,300 4,339,20 

People’s..... 1,491,400 99,400 221,100 1,698,600 
N. America. 3,455,200 723,500 500,300 4,167,100 
Hanover.... 7,814,800 8,389,700 364,000 9,867,000 
Irving...... 2,487,000 950,200 879,600 3,083,000 

Citizene,... 2,506,700 602,400 637,200 8,106,100 

Nassau. 2,442,700 197,300 280,200 2,716,100 

Market.,.... 2,802,500 445,400 553,600 2,671,100 

St. Nicholas 1,775,300 270,800 243,500 1,716,200 

Shoe & Lea. 2,836,000 716,000 482,000 8,439,000 
Corn Exch. 5,301,500 708,600 498,000 4,757,400 
Continent’). 4,622,400 1,656,400 483,100 6,090,000 
Oriental .... 1,730,500 268,400 423,00 1,900,100 
Imp. & Tra. 18,461,700 7,125,800 = 4,224,400 = -:24, 764,000 
Peek. .. 00000 17,617,700 5,472,900 += 2,472,900 24, 156,700 
North River 1,557,0u 198,000 278,000 2,071,000 
East River.. 1,079,500 206,000 161,300 965,000 
Fourth Nat. 13,816,200 4,963,500 2,740,000 17,822,600 
Central Nat. 7,698,000 2,877,000 548,000 9,509,000 
Second Nat. 2,877,000 866,000 443,000 3,345,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,453,200 1,992,900 782,600 6,306, 900 
First Nat’l.. 16,568,600 3,864,200 2,154,200 18,682,700 
Third Nat.. 4,124,200  1,328,6u8 824,200 5,123,600 

N.Y.NtLEx. 1,228,200 256,300 240,500 1,240,400 
Bowery..... 2,004,400 508.200 219,700 2,260,300 
N.Y.County 1,974,800 403,400 251,900 2,435,500 
Ger.-Amer... 2,474,200 624,0U0 310. Lou 2,675,200 
Ohase...... . 2,609,400 981,100 203,900 8,689,400 
Fifth Ave.. 2,830,400 679.200 M1100 3,097,000 
GermanEx. 1,905,900 150,000 630.000 2,546,300 
Germania... 1,780,900 873,700 205,800 2,499,800 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 2,697,800 1,131,800 161,300 8,263,300 
Lincoln N’l 2,501,500 460,100 328,000 3,166,700 
Garfield Nat 1,310,000 170,400 181,000 1,216,800 
Fifth Nat... 1,166,300 198,300 140,500 =—-:1, 285,800 
Bk Metrup. 921,800 = 429,700 = 4,119,000 
West Side.. 1,406,500 211,800 455,100 1,860,700 
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Seaboard... 1,601,800 239,000 198,400 1,551,400 
Sixth Nat'l. 1,268,600 128,700 _ 888,500 _1888,900 


Total... . 8306,600,900 os aneee 844,980,600 £8888, 001,600 


Dec, Ine, Dec, 
Comparisons $1,803,300 fl 104.400 2.064.100 
Clearings for the week ending July 25th. . . .8548.484,046 54 
do, do. do. Aug. ist... 688,001,487 69 
Balances for the week ending July 25th.... 23,362,021 79 
do. do. do. Aug Ist.... 24,476,106 70 


Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 
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Evie. eparcteaeee 130 TE neskeevsans ae 
| %....160 .— |Unit’d States Nat.J00 126 
Manhattan ecceeees 40 «44 


Forrign Exosaner.—Sterliog Exchange 
was reduced early in the week, but sub- 
sequently the short sale was restored. On 
Saturday the posted rates were $4.84} for 
60-day bills, and $4.87$ fordemand. Actual 
business was done at $4.843@$4.85 for 
banker’s bills, $4.863@$4.87 for demand, 
$4.874@$4.874 for cable transfers, and 
$4.834@4.83% for commercial bills. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted at 
$5.208@5.20 for 60-day bills and $5.184@ 
5.174 for checks; Reichmarks at 944@95 
for long, and 953@95} for short sight, and 
Guilders at 404 for long and 40% for skort. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Considerable disappointment is felt by 
New York bankers who have been in the 
habit of attending the Bankers’ Convention 
at Saratoga, that its session will not be 
held there this year, but instead will be at 
Chicago. The change is for the purpose of 
securing an increased attendance from the 
Westand South. Very important matters 
will come before the meeting, and several 
preliminary conferences have already been 
held. The last was at the United States 
Hotel, Saratoga, at which many prominent 
bankers were present. It was agreed that 
an appeal should be made to Congress urg- 
ing the suspension of further coinage of 
silver dollars until the international rela- 
tions of the silver question assume a more 
satisfactory form. It was also recom- 
mended that the coinage of fractional silver 
currency, especially quarters, be extended, 
and that people use fractional currency as 
much as possible, so that the circulating 
medium may not be so largely composed of 
#1 and $2 bills. The bankers want silver 
in circulation, but desire it to be of a de- 
nomination that will not be stacked up in 
Government vaults. It was thought that 
$20,000,000 of such coins could be kept in 
active circulation, thus relieving the treas- 
ury and supplying the place of smaller 
notes. Efforts are in progress by the asso- 
ciation to bring about changes in existing 
extradition treaties in relation to bank de- 
faulters. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
on Saturday elected Mr. Phineas C. Louns- 
bury as President, in place of Wm. A, 
Thomson. Mr. Lounsbury has been for 
some time an active Director of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange National Bank and of the 
American Bank Note Company, and was a 
candidate for Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut in the Autumn of 1884. The re- 
tirement of Wm. A. Thomson from the 
office of President was sought by him from 
a desire to give up active service in his de- 
clining years. He became connected with 
the bank as a dealer in 1831—the year when 
the first charter was granted to the institu- 
tion by the State of New York. He be- 
came a director in 1846 and president in 
1870. He survives all the directors of the 
bank who served under the charter of 1831, 
and all but five of the directors who served 


under the charter of 1849. 

It is stated in financial circles—and no 
authoritative contradiction could be gained 
—that one of the sixty-four banks of the 
@learing House Association has refused to 
pay its proportion of the $6,000,000 loan 
which that body offered to advance the 
Government, and that, consequently, the 
amount . $98,750 short. This was done by 
a vote of the Board of Directors of the 
bank, who were unable to see the value 


of thus advancing their proportion of the 
sum. No letters have been received either 
by Mr. Camp or by the Sub-Treasury ask- 
ing for fractional currency, but several 
a have indicated their willingness to 
take it. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
freland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS GRU. &. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, Lil. 


THE BRUSH-SWAN ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 


t@ This Company owns and controls all 
the Patents for Arc Lighting issued to Chas. 
F. Brush, of Cleveland, for the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. Also the Swan Patents for the 


same territory. 
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23 WALL §T., New York, July 25th, 1885. 
TO THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS OF 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE AND BUFFALO 
RAILWAY COMPANY : 


Being convinced that the interests of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company and of 
the bondholders of the New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo Railway Company would be best promoted 
by the former Company securing 8 lease on the rail- 
road of the latter Company and working such rail. 
road in harmony with its own system, we opened ne- 
gotiations to secure this result. 

These negotiations have reached a point at which 
we are prepared to lay the following proporal before 
the bondholders of the West Shore Company, in or- 
der that each one of them who may now so elect shall 
have equal opportunity to share with us the benefit 
of our contract hereinafter mentioned, and with the 
view also of promoting unanimity and a speedy ter- 
mination of pending difficulties, 

The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company has executed a contract with us agreeing 
upon a reorganization of the New York, West Shore, 
and Buffalo Railway Company, to take possession of 
the property of the reorganized Company, under a 
lease, and to guarantee the principal and interest of 
the bonds hereinafter mentioned, which are to be se- 
cured by mortgage upon that property 

The conditions of the contract are as follows: 

FIRST—That the securities to be issued by the reor- 
ganized Company shall be limited to..850,.000,000 
Four per cent. Mortgage Bonds, and....10,000,000 
Capital Stock, the bonds to be dated Jan. Ist, 1886, and 
to mature at the expiration of the lease, say in 475 
years, or upon default in payment of interest for two 
consecutive years, 

SECOND—That of the Mortgage 

Bonds.. ; .- 825,000,000 
Shall be offered in exohange for. the 50,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds of the present Company, with 
past due coupons attached—that is to say, $1,000 of the 
new guaran teed bonds for $2,000 of the old. 

THIRD—That the remaining $25,000,000, except 
such amount as may be necessary for reorganization, 
shall notbe issued except at the request of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, 
to provide for prior liens, necessary terminals, and 
such other property and for such other purposes as 
the Directors of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company may from time to time think 
necessary for the security, develoy ment, and opera- 

tion of the property leased. 

FOURTH -That the capital stock of the reorgan- 
ized company shall be surrendered to the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company as a 
consideration for its lease and guarantee. 

FIFTH -That the leased property shall be delivered 
prior to Jan Ist, 1886. 

We therefore offer to the first mortgage bondh old- 
ers ot the West Shore Company the opportunity to 
avail themsslves of our agreement with the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company upon 
the tollowing conditions: 

FIRST—That their bonds ehall be deposited with 





us, with the agr t hereto attached duly executed 
by the depositors. 

SECOND—That at least a majority of the whole 
iasue shall be deposited. 


Pending the deposit of such majority, temporary 
receipts will be given for the bonds, Atter a majority 
shail have been secured, temporary receipts will be ex. 
changed for engraved receipts, negotiable in form. 
countersigned by the Union Trust Company, 10 whosé 
custody the bonds will remain until required by us 
for purposes of reorganization. 

In case 8 majority shall not be secured and a reor- 
ganization perfected within the time required under 
the contract with the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company the bonds will be returned 
free of expense upon surrender of the receipts duly 
assigned. 

It is right that we should add that a very large pro- 
portion of the bonds required have already assented 
to the proposed plan. Upon receiving the assent of a 
majority in amount of the présent West Shore Bonds 
immediate steps will be taken which, we are advised, 
will secure prompt reorganization and prevent fur- 
ther depreciation and waste of the property. 

The right is reserved to terminate at any time the 
privilege of accepting the offer hereby made. 
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90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ... ............ eoobes 1857. 
REAL ESTATE ox'Souotission. 
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for and remittances made promptly. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


We offer a line of bonds, good, safe, and reliable, for 
inve:tments, on desirable terms to buyers. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
25 Nassau St., New York. 


FIRST-CLASS = INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
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CHICAGO Improved REALESTATE, 
Negotiaved by JAMES & NORWOOD, 
178 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Write for a circular and references, etc, 
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BANKERS, 
NO. 5'NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 

other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 

and sold on commission at the New York Steck 

Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 

Yerk steck Exchange bought and sold on 

margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICK INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and sold DIRECT at current market 

prices NET. 

Deposita received and interest 
allowed dn balances. 
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346 BROADWAY. 


Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street. 
New York, July Mth, 1886. 
mpue BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
Frvz Per Cext., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, 
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Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated 


First BANKS nal Ban York, 
Re eee National: Ps Kansas City, Mo 


Before investing, investigate. 


Send for full information, 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y.. and Cor. 6th and Delaware ™ts.. Kansas City. Me, 
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PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE a ones re _ Kansas City, Mo, 


825,000 OO. 


REFERENCES. 


Mechanice Sawinen Dang. Maahug, ¥- 1 


Cut this out; you may not see it again, 





RICHARD A, ELMER, President. 
le D. LYMAN, Secretary. 
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SURETYSHIP. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, 500,000. 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
DAVID B, SICKELS, Assistant Secretary 
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THE VIRGINIA COUPON TAX 
CAS 





Tue opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Antoni vy. Greenhow, 107 
U. 8., 769, as delivered by Chief-Justice 
Waite, suggested questions not then de- 
eided, which subsequently led to several 
suits relating to Virginia repudiation, some 
of which were brought in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for that state, while 
others were brought in the courts of the 
state. One of these questions was, whether 
the collector of taxes in Virginia, to whom 
the coupons provided for by the Funding 
Act of 1871 had been duly tendered in pay- 
ment of his taxes by the taxpayer, and who, 
in pursuance of a subsequent act of the 
legislature of that state, had refused to re- 
ceive them for this purpose, could, if he 
seized and sold the property of the tax- 
payer ia enforcing the payment of his taxes 
in money, be proceeded against as a tress- 
passer, and be held responsible therefor. 
Another question was, whether the Circuit 
Court of the United States for Virginia, 
with proper parties before it, could, in the 
exercise of its equity powers, enjoin such 
tax collector, who was about to muke such 
seizure and sale of the taxpayer's property 
in the enforcement of taxes, after the 
coupons in question had been duly ten- 
dered by the latter, and had been refused 
by the former. 

The first of these questions was consid- 
ered and determined by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Poindexter v. Green- 
how, 5 Supreme Court Reporter, 903. This 
case came up from the Hustiogs Court of 
the City of Richmond in the State of Vir- 
ginia. The specific form of the action was 
that of detinue for personal property, 
distraincd by the defendant for delinquent 
taxes, In payment of which the plaintiff 
had duly tendered coupons cut from bonds 
issued by the State of Virginia under the 
Funding Act of March 80th, 1871. The 
court, in the opinion delivered by Mr. 
Justice Matthews, held as follows: 


1, That by the terms of that act, and the 
issue of bonds and coupons in virtue of the 
same, a contract was made between every cou- 
pon holder and the state that such coupons 
should ‘ be receivable at and after maturity, for 
all taxes, debte, dues and demands due the 
state; the right of the coupon holder, uader 
which, was to have his coupons received for 
taxes when offered, and that any act of the 
state which forbids the receipt of these coupons 
for taxes is a violation of the contract, and void 
aé against coupon holders, 

**2. The faculty of being receivable in pay- 
ment of taxes was of the essence of the right. 
It constituted a self-executing remedy in the 
hands of a taxpayer, and it became thereby the 
legal duty of every tax collector to receive such 
coupons in payment of taxes, upon an equal 
footing and with equal effect as though they 
were money; after a tender of such coupons 
duly made for that purpose, the situation and 
rights of the tax payer and coupon holder were 
precisely what they would have been if he had 
made a like tender in money. 

**3. It is well settled by many decisions of this 
court, that, for the purpose of affecting pro- 
ceedings to enforce the payment of taxes, a law- 
ful tender of payment, either being sufficient to 
deprive the collecting officer of all authority 
for further action, and making every subsequent 
step illegal and void. 

**4. The coupons in question are not‘ bill of 
credit,’ in the sense of the Constitution, which 
forbids the states to ‘emit bills of credit,’ 
because, although issued by the State of Virginia 
on its credit, and made receivable in payment of 
taxes, and negotiable, so as to pass from haad 
to hand by delivery mereiy, they were not in- 
tended to circulate as money between individuals, 
and between government and individuals for the 
ordinary purposes of society. 

“5, An action or suit brought by a tax payer, 
who has duly tendered such coupons in payment 
ot his taxes, against the person who, under 
color of office as tax collector, and acting in the 
enforcement of a void law, passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State, having refused such tender 
of coupons, proceeds by seizure and sale of the 
property of the plaintiff to enforce the collection 
of such taxes, is an action or suit against him 
personally as a wrongdoer, and not against the 
State, within the meaning of the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

6. Such a defendant, sued as a wrongdoer, 
who seeks to substitute the State in his place, 
or to justify by the authority of the State, or to 
defend on the ground that the State has adopted 





his act and exonerated him, can not rest on 
the assertion of his defense, but is bound to 
establish it; and as the State is a political cor- 
porated body, which can act only through 
agents, and command only by laws, in order to 
complete his defense he must produce a valid 
law of the State, which constitutes his commis- 
sion as ite agent, and a warrant for his act. 

“7, The act of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, of Jannary 26th, 1882, ‘to provide for the 
more efficient collection of the revenue to sup- 
port government, maintain the public schools, 
and to pay interest on the public debt,’ requir- 
ing tax collectors to receive, in discharge of the 
taxes, license taxes and other dues, gold, silver, 
United States treasury notes, national bank cur- 
rency, and nothing else, and thereby forbidding 
the receipt of coupons issued under the.act of 
March 30th, 1871, in payment therefor, although 
it is a legislative act of the government of Vir- 
ginia, is not a law of the state of Virginia be- 
cause it impairs the obligation of its contract, 
and is annulled by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

**8. The state has passed no such law, for it 
cannot ; and what it canuot do in contemplation 
of law, it has not done. The Constitution of 
the United States and its own contract, both ir- 
repealable by any act on its part, are the law of 
Virginia, and that law made it the duty of the 
defendant to receive the coupons tendered in 
payment of taxes, and declared every step to 
enforce the tax thereafter taken to be without 
warrant of law, and therefore a wrong. This 
strips the defendant of his official character, 
and convicts him of a personal violation of the 
plaintiff's rights, for which he must personally 
answer, 

“9. It is no objection to the remedy in such 
cases, that the statute, the application of which 
in the particular case is sought to be prevented, 
is not void on its face, but is complained of only 
because its operation in the particular instance 
works a violation of a constitutional right, for 
the cases are numerous where the tax laws of a 
state, which in their general and proper applica- 
tion are perfectly valid, have been held to be- 
come void in particular cases, either as uncon- 
stitutional regulations of commerce, or as vio- 
lations of contracts prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, or because in some other way they oper- 
ate to deprive the party complaining, of a right 
secured to him by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“10. In cases of detinue the action is purely 
defensive on the part of the plaintiff. Its ob- 
ject is merely to resist an attempted wrong and 
to restore the status in quo as it was when the 
right to be vindicated was invaded. It is anal- 
ogous to the preventive remedy of injunction 
in equity when that jurisdiction is invoked, of 
which frequent examples occur in cases to pre- 
vent the illegal taxation of national banks by 
state authorities. 

“11, The suit authorized by the act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia of January 26, 1882, 
aguinst the collector of taxes, refusing to accept 
a tender of coupons, to recover back the amount 
paid under protest, is no remedy at all for the 
breach of the contract, which required him to 
receive the coupons in payment. The tax-payer 
and coupon-holder has a right to say he will not 
pay the amount a second time, and insistiug 
upon his tender as equivalent to payment, to 
resist the further exaction, and treat asa wrong- 
doer the officer who seizes his property to en- 
force it. 

12, Neither can itbe considered an adequate 
remedy, in view of the supposed necessity for 
summary proceedings in matters of revenue, 
and the convenience of the State, which re- 
quires that the prompt collection of taxes 
should not be hindered or embarrassed ; for the 
revenue system must yield to the contract which 
the state has lawfully made, and the obligation 
of which, by the Constitution, it is forbidden 
to impair. 

** 13. The right to pay in coupons can not be 
treated as a mere right of set-off, which is part 
of the remedy merely, when given by the gen- 
eral law, and therefore subject to modification 
or repeal, because the law which gave it is also 
a contract, and therefore can not be changed 
without mutual consent. 

‘14, The acts of the General Assembly of 
Virginia of January 26th, 1882, and the amenda- 
tory act of March 13th, 1884, are unconstitu- 
tional and void, because they impair the obli- 
gation of the contract of the state with the 
coupon holder under the act of March 30th, 
1871, and that being the main object of the two 
acts, the vice which invalidates them pervades 
them throughout, and in all their provisions. It 
is not practicable to separate those parts which 
repeal and abolish the acti of trespass, and 
trespass on the case, and other particular forms 
of action, as remedies for the tax payer, who 
has tendered his coupons in payment of taxes, 
from the main object of the acts whicb that pro- 
hibition was intended to effectuate, and it fol- 
lows that the whole of these similar statutes 
must be declared to be unconstitutional, null and 
void. It also follows, that these statutes can 
not be regarded in the courts of the United 
States aa laws of the state, to be obeyed as rules 
of decision in trials at common law, under Sec. 








721, Rev. Stats., nor as regulating the practice 
of those courts under Sec. 914, Rev. State. 

15. The present case is not covered by 
the decision in Antoni v. Greenhow, 107, U. 
8. 769, the points now involved being expressly 
reserved in the judgment in that case.” 

These legal doctrines, applicable alike to 
the case before the court and to any simi- 
lar case, settle the question that Virginia 
cannot, by subsequent legislation, invali- 
date or evade the contract which it made 
under the Funding Act of 1871. Laws 
having this effect, though enacted in the 
usual way, are not laws at all, but simply 
a dead letter. The tux-receivable coupons 
are a legal tender for the payment of taxes, 
just as if they were money; and if a tax- 
collecter, having refused to receive them 
for this purpose when offered by the tax- 
payer, proceeds to enforce the payment of 
taxes by a levy on the tax-payer’s property, 
he becomes a trespasser, and is answerable 
therefor. No law in Virginia enacted sub- 
sequently to the Funding Act of 1871, and 
to the contract of the state under that act 
can extricate him from this position. 

Mr. Justice Matthews, in stating the 
opinion of the court in Allen, Auditor v. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
5 Supreme Court Reporter, 925, said that 
the general questions arising and argued 
in this case are fully discussed and decided 
in the case of Poindexter v. Greenhow. 
He further said that the remedy by injunc- 
tion to prevent the collection of taxes by 
distraint upon the rolling stock, machinery, 
cars, and engines, and other property of 
railroad corporations, after a tender of 
payment in tax receivable coupons, is 
sanctioned by repeated decisions of this 
court, and has become common and un- 
questioned practice, in similar cases, where 
exemptions have been claimed in virtue of 
the constitution of the United States, the 
ground of the jurisdiction being that there 
is no adequate remedy at law. This sus- 
tains the previous ruling of Judge Bond in 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
v. Allen, Auditor 17 Fed. Rep. 171. 

In the case of Marye v. Parson, 5 Supreme 
Court Reporter, 932, the doctrine laid 
down by Mr. Justice Matthews, in stating 
the opinion of the court, was that the con- 
tract right of a coupon-holder under the 
Virginia act of March 30th, 1871, whereby 
his coupons are receivable in payment of 
taxes, can be exercised only by a taxpayer, 
and that a bill of equity for an injunction 
to restrain tax collectors from refusing to 
receive them, when tendered in payment 
of taxes, will not lie in behalf of a coupon 
holder who does not allege himself to be also 
a tax-payer. Such a bill calls for a decree 
declaring merely an abstract right, and 
does not show any breach of the contract, 
or other ground of relief. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has, by its decisions in these cases, aud by 
the principles on which the decisions are 
based, shattered into fragments the whole 
legislative fabric of Virginia repudiation. 
It is difficult to see how the legislature of 
that state can enact other laws, having the 
same end in view, that will stand the test 
of these principles. The state has made a 
lawful contract, and the Constitution of the 
United States dispossesses it of all power 
to pass any law impairing the obligation of 
this contract. The state cannot, in viola- 
tion of the contract-rights of taxpayers and 
coupon-holders, enforce against them the 


payment of taxes assessed uponthem. The 
attempt to do so is a trespass on the part of 
the state officer who makes it; and from 
making the attempt, he may be restrained 
by an injunction. If he has actually seized 
and sold the taxpayer’s property for taxes, 
after a tender of tax-receivable coupons in 
payment of the same, then he be- 
comes a trespasser acting without any 
legal authority, and for so doing, he may 
be held personally liable. Such is the 
| amare of affairs as settled by the Supreme 

ourt of the United States; and we see no 
way in which Virginia repudiation can es- 
cape from it. 


DRY GOODS. 


AtrsovueH the themometer continues its 
record among the nineties, the condition of 
trade can be said to be very satisfactory in 
the dry goods market, considering all the 
surroundings. Buyers from all sections of 
the country are largely represented in the 
market,and there is aremarkable unanimity 
of opinion among them that the tide has 
at length turned, and that the business out- 











look is decidedly more encouraging than 
for some years past. As the result of a 
widespread curtailment of production, the - 
tone of the general market is firmer, even 
print cloths having been subjected to a 
slight advance, owing to a _ contem- 
plated stoppage for some weeks by the 
mills at Fall River. The business of 
the week was mainly restricted to 
certain specialties adapted to the coming 
season, though there was a steady hand-to- 
mouth demand for the most staple cotton 
fabrics. Dress goods, ginghams, prints, 
hosiery, furnishing goods and notions were 
severally distributed in important quanti- 
ties, and the lamented death of General 
Grant led to an exceptionally heavy move- 
ment in black prints, black and white cam- 
brics, and other materials suitable for drap 
ing purposes. Staple cotton goods were 
more or less quiet in commission circles, 
but a considerable package business in 
brown sheetings, etc., was done by some 
of the large jobbers. The jobbing trade 
was for the most part quiet, but retailers 
from remote parts of the country are be- 
ginning to arrive in fair numbers, and in- 
dications of a brisk trade in the near 
future are apparent. Prices remain steady 
along the whole line, and the tone of the 
market is decidedly firmer than for a long 
time past. 

Cotton Goops.—There was a fair move- 
ment in cotton flannels on account of re- 
cent transactions and in execution of back 
orders, and agents continued to make fair 
deliveries of colored cottons to the manu- 
facturing trade. Brown sheetings ruled 
quiet in first hands, but the best makes are 
steadily held by agents. Bleached goods 
were held in irregular demand, but the 
most popular fine and medium line shirt- 
ings were distributed in relatively small 
parcels to a fair aggregate amount. Wide 
sheetings were in light request, and corset 
jeans ruled quiet and unchanged. Fiat- 
fold cambrics were less active, and a mod- 
erate business was done in silesias and 
grain bags, while white goods and quilts 
were in fair demand for the time of year. 

Print Crotus were quiet in demand, but 
prices are firm at 3c. bid for 64x64 and 2§c. 
for 56x60s, at which figure most manu- 
facturers decline to sell. 

Prints continued in steady demand by 
wholesale buyers, and though purchases 
averaged light, transactions were so numer- 
ous that a fair aggregate distribution was 
made by the commission houses. Choice 
dark fancies and sateens are doing well, 
and indigo-blues are moving with consider- 
able freedom. For robes, furnitures, Tur- 
key-reds and shirtings a fair demand was 
experienced by agents representing leading 
makes. 

Ginauams.—There was a steady move- 
ment in dress ginghams from agents’ hands, 
and leading makes are already suld ahead 
in many styles. Crinkled seersuckers con- 
tinue in fair request, and a steady business ~ 
in staple checks was reported in some 
quarters, 

Dress Goops.—There was a large force 
of dress goods buyers in the market, and a 
fairly active business was done in this de- 
partment, while agents continued to make 
large deliveries in execution of back orders. 
Novelties in soft-wool fabrics, as boucle 
and embroidered effects, stripes, plaids, 
cheviot styles, combination suitings, etc. 
were in good demand, as were fine all-wool 
cashmeres, diagonals, serges, German 
plaids, etc., but low grade worsteds were 
mostly quiet. Dyed cotton armures, bro- 
cades, plaids, etc., continued to move in 
liberal quantities, but prices remain low 
and in buyers’ favor. 

WooLen Goops.—The good feeling noted 
last week in the woolen goods department 
is developing much more rapidly than was 
expected, and the activity of this line of 
goods is making itself felt. A fair number 
of buyers were present upon the market 
and the transactions were very satisfactory 
in volume. Men’s wear woolens were in 
light demand, though cassimeres, worsteds 
and overcoatings were in large movement 
in execution of previous orders. A con- 
siderable number of jobbers were moving. 
about, and a fair inquiry was experienced 
for various descriptions of department 
goods. Fine wool shawls were in improv- 
ing request, and orders up to date show a 
better aggregate than last year at the same 
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period. Large shipments were made 00 | peavey... fe Og)Utiew.......... - | Weekly Market BR ras 
account of recent orders for worsted and | Fruit the Loom: wu “ ex. heavy 6 = eek eview, ee ea Ge eer 4a . “s 
fancy shawls adapted to the Southern “ “ 33 6yl « 7c" 64 15 | GROCERS’ WHOLESALE mp | South American...........+. - 8 @--— 
trade. es 6 een: e samen a PRBS“ a: 
—Stri ‘erestdale..... 4 ee ® 4 28 Friday, July Siet, 1886. ee — 
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half-hose, Balbriggan stockings, black silk | Gold Medal....36 63¢| “ heavy...100 27 COFFEE. DONG saisecssnooesacerevettsbanl 6%@ 7 
“6 — “ Nonp.....86 10 State factory, skims, fair to good,. “@ 6 
stockings, etc., have been largely called for Great falls, 8.80 rod W, — +g 0, Ordinary to Choice Ohio flat, Sa tap hn htc (ea Os 
in both Summer and Winter weights. “« "M..82 6%|  «“ =# OXX.36 10 F Ohio flat, ordinary to good........... 4 @6 
Cashmere gloves are taken in fairly large on <i + = 6% «uname nig Skims, Penn., fair to choice,......... - 
. s . "a Semp. m ; ’blewarp36 EGGs. 
lots, and there is a good inquiry for most “ «83 6%|Washington ...36 53g | Maracaibo. .....sssssesssereeveres Sinks ta! Wala deem tobe 2. y ewe 
descriptions of fabric gloves. “6 "86 The Way 160586 103g | LABDAYER.--- 200+ seeeeerseereeeerens Gee ret Seen BB 
“« «0 ae y a ahintotthon— 10 TRA. , fresh-laid............ sone 16@ 
a - pas 45 1134] “No.1...... % 9 ‘ QO ois 6 ctatins an <dbimab dence 12K@ 13 
FOREIGN GooDs. Highland..." 8% 8 "| “ cambrio...— 10 a GRAIG ER Turkeys, fir ESSE POULTRY, 
eys, choice...... ... _ 

The feeling of confidence in the future races. oi ae awe ier? EP <!l eeleahabtes sosacmaraeeas mnt, Philadelphia, per Ib, ..—24 a 26 
demand has lost none of its strength, in the - 2 — |Williamsville GUE dis ctreaivesicarene ae 22 = State and Western et > * 
department of foreign goods, though the Langdon, 76. ...36 = ‘ie A1.86 Wi iseits cca ecedccanie —15 @— 16 

i Ona VEGETABLES. 

actual amount of business transacted has Amoskeag, AOA.. 121¢\Methuen, AA.... peteliid whee ee ee 19e@i8 
not been remarkable either in volume or “ “44 17 |New England.... Onions, per bbl.........+. sss... 1 15 @ 2 95 
character. Any activity that has mani- = A. 12 |Palmer......... . White Squash ver bbl.. ....... — 50 @— 15 

: - : ” B. 11 |Pearl River..... ° Cucumbers, per crate.......... — 40 @1 00 
fested itself has been in connection with “ ia 10 |Pemberton, AA.. String Beans, per 2 bush bag... — 60 @— 75 
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British and French manufacture, more ex- “ ites 844 |Swift River. . ve Cabbage,L, I.,and Jersey per 100 5 00 @ 6 00 


pensive goods not having yet taken 
hold on the attention of the trade. Thisis 
partly the cause and partly the effect of the 
incomplete state of stocks in first hands, 
experience having shown that buyers pre- 
fer to make their domestic purchases before 
stovcking up with foreign goods. In some de- 
partments a fair movement has been in 
progress, and everything points to a sound 
and steady trade setting in when once the 
season regularly opens. The close approach 
of the Grant obsequies has delayed many 
in placing their orders in the foreign de- 
partment and they have apparently re- 
solved to postpone their business until they 
are over. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1886. 1884, 
Entered at the port....... ... $2,332,327 §3,125,073 
Thrown on the market...... 2,179,787 2,748,624 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 66,076,669 69,546,798 
Thrown on the market....... 67,648,285 67,694,601 
oe 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVEKY 
CONSOMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY Evenina, August 84, 18x65. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 











Agawam, F.. .36 65 |Laconia....... 94 17 
Atlantic, A.....36 7 “ye. 10-4 19 
> - ro : 5 — = 22 
_ 4 | Lyman, B. 9 
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“ Lu...86 4%) “ 38 by 
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“XX ...36 «5 3¢|Mystic River...36 5% 
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Augusta....... 36 5% ~*~ Bee Oe 
“ — “ 2£...4 % 
“« Aw &€ © Fut & 
Broadway.....36 6 |Newmarket, B...36 4 
Bedford, B.....30 4% “« DD.36 4% 
Boott, C....7.34 5 ‘ G..36 5 
“ FF.....36 6 os N..36 54 
“ M,fam.36 63¢)|Pacitic, Extra..36 6% 
bev-ees “a % ** +36 646 
Continental, C.36 6% Pepperell. ....7-4 13 
“ 40 78;) 84 15 
Conestoga, D..28 5 “ 0-4 17 
« -- 8 5% “ --. 10-4 19 
sd 8...33 5i¢ ad 11-4 22 
"“ W...36 6 Pepperell Efine,36 6% 
Dwight, X......80 6 B.. 6% 
©  KZeccoce 8 - ee "33 5% 
© Becscu 38 6 oF. a 53g 
Exeter, A...... 86 5G Pepuot, * 367 
i 88 5 a 
Ellerton, ....10-4 o -- 64 12 
First Prize.....86  636/Pitteficld,A....86 — 
Great Falls, K. 36 7 |Pocasset, OC....36 6 
Hill’sS’mp. [d’m36 - - 88 5 
Indian Head...36 7 .e Baas 9 
© Uae = ee A... F 
C 6 A Tikes cicecce 36 — 
«6% ..48 124] “ heavy....40 — 
Indian Orchard : epee ubae 48 13 
»  DW..40 8 -  ipaonnee 58 15 
~ aoe F y Sree gien 78 21 
“ EE...36 6 Sieeead 108 27 
“~~ AA,..40 75¢'Wamusutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .36 534 wy epheal 72 25 
6 ..36 6% ” % -19 30 
piste Foes oe s 1oadd =. 8234 
g! ood 6 eee 
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a L..36 734|Len . 1% 
as 64 134% * Cambric 36 103¢ 
Allendale.. ..6-4 123¢4|Masonville..... 86 Tg 
re 7-4 1444|Nashua, E.....86 8% 
 . stved 84 16% e Eee Se 
Avondale ...... 86 6% S Fact te 
Ballou &Sen...36 64|Newmarket,F..36 634 
” ---83 Bg |N. Y. Mills..... 86 10 
Bay Milis...... 86 844) “ Wt'r'Twist 36 103¢ 
ws Falls. .36 : 1234 
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5% 
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. CE...32 1244 _ 
“ ~=No. 1. .92 1234 wf ~<a Brook, 
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ere —@ 6% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscoggin — ee? 4 
ER » 7 |Lexington.....— 
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Clarendon..... 6 a eag Bat..—@ 7 
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Imported....—@ 6 oer hideond —@ 6% 














Amoskeag......—@ 744|Nubian....... —@ 8 
eee —@ 7 |Rentrew..... .—@ 9 
Berkshire...... —@ 6% | White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 7 staple..... “ig 7 
Lancaster...... 73¢| White M’ 
Manchester....—@ 6%j Indigo Blu —_s 
OENIMS, 
Amoskeag —@13 Otis,CC....... —@10 
Boston........ 6% |Otis, BB....... —@ll 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@12 
Ret —@123¢|York blue......—@18 
ag gg XXX Warren, AXA..—@12 
rOWN....... —@ 9% “«  BB....—@I11 
CHECKS. 
Osledonia, -- k.— 907s Park Mills, No. 
Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, No 
Otis, apron....—@ 9% 
Otis furniture..—@ 93¢/York, I 
PRINTS. 
ee —@ She Menchester --—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 5%|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 53¢|Mallory........ —@ 6 
Arnold's —@ 6 |Pacific......... 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner's blues... 7 black........ —@ 6 
Gloucester... =¢ — |Steel River, for-2 56 
| Se 6 |Slater’s so —@ 5 
Hamilton...... —@ 6 Bouthbridge 
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R. H MACY & ae 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


D EASONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
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FISH. 


Mackerel, No. t Mass 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass 
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D. 8,, Long Clears 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 
‘Sour Extras and Patents. 
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O. Round Hoop Ex. (ahip’g). 
White —— Hx. ar it 
Misso uri and Ill,, choice... . 
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Genessee, Extra Brands.... 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 
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Green, prime, # push....... 


PROVISIONS, 
Family Mess, City..... ; ; 
Prime Mess, Western. . 
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Oil Meal, pe 

Cottonseed Peal: per ‘wn... 
HAY AND 8STKAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs $1 » 
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Green Peas, per two bush. sae 1 00 @ 2 25 








Green Corn, per 100°. see 50 @— 90 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 
i Oe 3 eee 100 @w1 75 
Ourranta, per lb............0.. 4 @— 8 
Peaches, Southern, }¢ bu. crate-- 50 @ 2 50 
ee) | Ree 200 @ 8 50 
Watermelons, per 100 ........ 4.00 @18 00 
Huckleberriee, OF DOM, os c0icce —1% @i 00 
Blackberries, per qt.. we 6 @— 9 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, — 
new, per | Sede vias eeovnins — ¢ @ 65 
Wetans, 000 Mis iiwiccdcavecdane — b4@— 614 
DOMESTIC DRIED “RUs'T. 
I is ids oad veese's s 009 088s: —-2 @—6 
Peaches, Peeled................6 —— @--— 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — a-— 
Peaches, Evaporated............ -——- @a— 
NINN c0ssce. 0d seddecec — @—— 
QREETIES... .cscccecccccceccccsten =O Gm kk 
Ee —l7 @—19 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @85 
“Fine, Pr weeee nese 26 @27 


‘* __ Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. tie, and Ind., washed X and 
. 85 














S2e.8 
Ss S88 sé Sx 


N. X., Mich., and Ind., No, 1.. 40 $3 
No, 2.. 85 @40 
“ “ “ comm: 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. x a XX. ..40 @43 
RES 48 @45 
“ “ OB Bbeweensk 44 @46 
“ bad o a wees @40 
6 “ * common,, ..30 @34 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
Soluble Pacific Guam. hsbeeeea’ #38 00@40 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb.......... 
Sulphate of Arion, er Ib.. 
Sulphate of Potash. . 40 
— of Potash............. 45 
Rhbepadiiauateve > edits ok 15 
Fine Ground Bone,............ 88 
H, J. Baker & Bros,’ Rpenentinns 
Potato Fertilizer, 45 
Wheat “ ° na 47 
Cabbage ‘ 46 
AA Ammoniated “aad 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 
= & 5-4 SP sialties : 
‘obacco Fertilizer........ .. 30 35 00 
Raw a Superphosphate, ne 
a tinted ahinke 00@35 00 


per 2, Pv esckpcctecte 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
toes. 


ta’ 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
m my hom ae 4 - bieaved 80 00@33 00 
xport Bone ibs... 26 28 00 
Lister Bros,’ " Specialtie jes: “ 
Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 832 00@35 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
GOON Es cccacccenccess 81 00@383 50 
ee) Sear 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
MUNN © Ff Sadscbivdced 47 00@50 00 
err 32 vwU@35 v0 
Mapes F, and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : 
— Manure ninsosannene scat 48 00 
néentebeareteneen 46 00 
Vegetable OF) if os teh conker idaihe 50 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
moan’ Carbon Works’ Special- 
Homstead Su hosphate. . 40 90 
Homstead To ~— Gee... 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
ee Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 
mmoniated Superphosphate. 32 00 
Williame, Clark & Co,’s Special- 
aseesiens Superphosphate., . 38 00 
Royal Bone Phaupha te Pe 32 00 
Americus Potato OS 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@41¢ conte for Pot and 


53¢@6 for Pearl. 


wA'D TES: 
nducemen 








Decucateu ‘Loilet set. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 28 *1 and 88 Vesey St. New York 











FIRSTCLASS PRIVTERS’ MATERIALS 
2 | Se 








VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPARY. 
10 Fulton, and 1 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 
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Iusurance. 
HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Lonpon papers contain the announce- 
ment of the Health Insurance Association, 
Limited, among its directors appearing the 
name of J. E. Herold Rogers, the well- 
known writer of finance and _ political 
economy. The avowed object, of course, 
is to provide against the risk of temporarily 
being deprived of wage-earning ability by 
sickness, just asinsurance already provides 
against the risk of the same deprivation by 
accident. The Society is to be purely 
mutual, but in order to provide means 
until a reserve fund can be accumulated—a 
guaranty fund of £50,000 is provided. 
Plan A is for insurance for five years only, 
and has four classes, in which the dis- 
ability by sickness must extend to two, 
four, eight, and twelve weeks respectively, 
in order to draw benefits. Table Bis the 
same, but extends for ten years. TableCl 
extends to the age of sixty, all benefits 
ceasing at that age; table C2 is the same, 
but holds an annuity to commence at age 
sixty. A similar organization has also 
started in Scotland. 

Any human event may properly be made 
the subject of insurance, provided (1) that 
it is certain to occur, either in every case, 
or in many cases; that (2), it inflicts pecu- 
niary injury upon somebody; that (38), it 
is not in the control of the insured person; 
and (4), that when it does occur, it is sus- 
ceptible of positive proof. The first condi- 
tion requires certainty in result, with un. 
certainty in date; the second involves the 
existence of insurable interest; the third 
states the reason why murriage associa- 
tions, for example, are necessarily ephem- 
eral, or fraudulent, or both; the last rules 
against many schemes superficially plausi- 
bie. Death isa final and unquestionable 
fact; there are no degrees about it; it has 
happened, or not. The only questions are 
us to the identity of the party, and as to his 
death within the terms of the policy. But 
what is health? What standard for it is 
there, applicable to more than one person? 
When is aperson rich? When is he unable to 
work? How ‘'bad” must aman feel, and who 
shall tell whether the amount of bad feeling 
which makes disability in one case is equal 
to that in another; how far is congenital 
laziness a disease. Is not the very exist- 
ence of health insurance a premium offered 
to ingenious shamming? In the hospital 
of army or prison, or on shipboard, the 
surgeon is autocrat; the man judged guilty 
of cowardice or laziness, is ordered to duty 
and has no escape, even if misjudged, until 
the sickness shows itself unmistakably; but 
how are the ‘‘ sick” sovereigns to be dealt 
with on free soil? The life and accident 


companies being unable, with all vigilance, 
to secure entire freedom for fraudulent 
claims, the practical difficulty in dealing 
with so indefinite a subject—it seems 
almost like insuring youth and female 
beauty. Other practical difficulties must be 
encontered, one of these being the making 
of premium rates, wfthout data, although 
this making during the day, the experience 
needed on beginning the day is the inevit- 
able lot of pioneers. The experiment will 
be an interesting one to watch. 


FIRMNESS WANTED. 


Terk cannot be (and is not, among 
thinking persons familiar with the facts) 
any doubt that the reformatiun of the fire 
insurance business, 80 as to make it entire- 
ly safe for policyholders, and also profitable 
for stockholders, lies in the keeping of about 
twenty-five or thirty leading companies 
(including, of course, the ten or twelve 
foreign companies whose United States 
branches now hold one-fourth or more of 
the entire business done in this country), 
whose managers, by concerted and deter- 
mined action, might, at any time, settle for 
themselves and for the public all disputed 
or demoralizing questions. The time was 
when three Boston dry-goods houses used 
to meet together twice a year and fix the 


prices of all leading kinds of cotton pops 
for the ensuing half year, throughout th 
United States, and those prices were ctor 
tained to the satisfaction and advantage of 
the entire trade, both domestic and export. 
To be sure, times have changed since then, 
for this was thirty years ago; but, none the 
less, it is clear to our miod that the fire com- 
panies a now lead ye ae control the 
business of fire insurance in this country 
can, at any moment, come to some agree 











ment among themselves whereby the busi 
ness can be done on some systematic basis 
uvitedly devised and honestly maintained 
which would either kill or cure the preva 
lent irregularities of the freebooting marau- 
ders. Phe Age could easily name twenty 
companies whose fixed and sustained deter- 
mination in this direction would result in 
either bringing all the rest over to sound 
practices or doom the majority of them to 
a fate which would make them wish they 
had entered the fold. The settlement of 
this question rests really with these con- 
trolling companies. Let them not be too 
long 80 cowardly as to ignore their possi 
bilities of great usefulness!—IJneuwrance 
Age. 


COMING FASTER. 


AseESSMENTS among the co-operative hat- 
passers appear to be falling thick and fast 
on the heads of gullible members at this 
season. We learn that a movement is on 
foot among the members of the German 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Indian- 
apolis, of which Adolph Seidensticker is 
president, to refuse the payment of this 
year’s assessment,amountiug to about $14,- 
000, ordered at the meeting of the board of 
directors on Wednesday of last week. The 
refusal is based upon the ground that the 
assessment is illegal, because there was no 
necessity for it, as the Jast annual report of 
the company shows that it has no liabil- 
iles whatever and asurplas of $109,462.- 
58, of which $73,562.50 is cash; and they 
claim that this position has beea held by 
the supreme court in the case of the 
Sinissippi Insurance Company »v. Taft, 
Twenty-sixth Indiana, page 240. The 
co-operative situation isassuming a curious 
phase. Time was when such associations 
denied the value of assets and reserve funds 
to guarantee their perpetuity. Since then, 
in order to bid for business against the 
sturdy life companies, they have been com- 
pelled to change front and institute the re- 
serve plan. Meantime the members have be- 
gun to awaken to the fact that these concerns 
are levying expensive assessments, the best 
conducted are imitating the stringent re- 
quirements of the successful life compan- 
ies, but none of them can offer the absolute 
trustworthiness afforded by the regular life 
companies. The assessment plan and the 
reserve plan are foreign to each other and 
rather difficult for the co-operative rider to 
straddle. —Bpectator. 


seaaon Mie cetnanemntan 

Grorar T. Hops, President of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, died on Mon- 
day of last week, at the age of 67. He was 
born at Hopewell, Orange County, N, Y., 
in 1818. When only 19, he became Secre- 
tary of the Jefferson Fire, and remained 
with that company until the Continental 
was organized, in January, 1858, when he 
became secretary of that company. A few 
years later he assumed its presidency. Mr. 
Hope was thus an insurance man all his 
life, dying in the forty-eighth year of his 
service in that profession and in the thirty- 
third of his connection with the Continental. 
At the time of the great fire here, in 1835, 
he was a member of the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment—as were many of the afterward 
notable New Yorkers who have one by one 
dropped away—and he worked the pump 
brakes by the side of the late Geo. W. 


Lane, once President of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Hope thus saw the growth 
of New York from town to metropolis; the 
introduction of waterworks, the develop- 
ment of tall buildings, the concentration 
of values, and all the changes which have 
made underwriting conform itself as best it 
could to novel and once unforeseen condi- 
tions. He was always a busy and fore- 
most man in the profession, was known as 
the author of the Safety Fund law of the 
state, and was for a number of years Presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. He was a man of striking hight 
and commanding pcrsunal appearance, and 
was a notable figure anywhere. His death 
further reduces the thinned ranks of the 
veterans, and his loss will long be felt. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. BOND, 


President. 
mM. v. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secrétary 











The Twenty-fifih Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
er the Year ending Dece mber Zist. 1884. 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Belence, cane i, » ane, > oom Sat Go ac: os0,002,90 18 
INCOME. 
freee at and heater) SS 3 15,003,480 05 
$65,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Cigime by Death and Matured Endow- 








ents... 00 
Dividends, ;Hurrender Values, a and Annu- } ae 
__ Se et Sp Roe Bie 3 eoccduoseoed 2,482,078 
Discounted Endowments..........000.+++++ 312,040 1 
erat 1 Pala Rolieybelders.... hesceced 97.194,79" 97,07 
Preaius oS Sebpetties cha off. 7722 B1dsosu 08 
Commissions, Advertising. F atage ona 
Excnan = Lens oe hb Late 8 
General ee cnnsenent wee e 
Btate, County, and city ‘Paxes....:;..... ° 126,911 
Total Disbursements ..$9,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec. iat. ised, ‘t 
new account.. 855,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET, 
ASSETS. 
and Mor 15,494, 
York Rea “jneluding’ the -6 — 
Mesut table pulding Rais, in rehases un- 
GP CEE wenccensocsceshosnptbéannes 6,676,006 11 
United 5 Staten Brocks. Btate Stocks, ony 
— "Ol the Sinteot yale - 18,400,407 
8 vv 
eee Et capa 
Regi feataie ‘outmde the. iaie ot Now as 
or’ 1 ding purchases under fore- 
morn wealaians in reseed 
Cash in his i st Companies, ‘st Pe 
foteront ; ani in tranlt anaes samives 6,078,961 86 
Commuted Commissions. : 7 
wee from Agents ‘=e account of Pre- venganeed 
Interest sii ideiia due iid cin wee 6 
Premiums due and of coliec- ” 
gon less pretiuins ‘pat in advance 
Deferred Bromitimac."" uamiaaeene. pitas Oe 
Tet Assets, December 31st, _ 
Se ccccsvecieeos botescne nce I $55,161,925 54 
ae 
Renpeve on O Outstanding © oh 1,540,798 44 
icies a! 
a me p by Heath pn (proefa ‘hot 
eocccccsccoce sevees 128,580 WU $47,678,308 44 





rplus. aeneiaii 1 
OF winch the propertion 11884. $10,483,617 10 
con. puted) by F by Policies in 


6,408,861 60 6 


Upon the New York State Bta endl 10,483,617 10 


i 
none interest | the Sur tte - we sare td 80,882 73 


5, 884:8TT.057 oo 





INCREASE OF 1884 ~—_ 1883. 
Eye jum Income 


Rare eee. ta ieee Standard... cs ait 


Contested “Clatms.. - NONE. 
From the undivided arplan, contributed by wal 
gle eclared, avafta tiiement 0 
remium, to ry participa olicies. 
PE © undivide fA — ~ bed by pO han 9 cies in 2 
tee oe sop oer hemenre 
ur « ear Ww 
their Foapoctive er prem = become » 


PHILLIPS, 
Pe PILI a fuariee 


hn OF DIRECTORS. 


peusz B jel D. Lo 
Fae ea M. H lo 
Wy Ashbel Green, 
fittens A. vo Joh A. be dy, 


ei i 38 


John Sloane, 
Henry M. Alexander, 


t Lenox Kennedy, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 


Cornelius N. ‘Bliss, 


Henry 8: Korbel.” William B. Ren dail, 
homas 8. Xouns. pee Borrowe, 
. William: liam Walker, 
Georae W W Carleton, ¥. Pr} amt 
Jon De Bice Hiecook, W. Whitewright.” 
War Aletander E pouaize ny 
Stephen H. Philtipa, rt ghana W. Scott 


OLIN 8 ters 
RS 
Nas BER rie 

See ame 
re AV G. POHL, ae 
su By ty d .B. HYDE, President. 
wrt LE, ar iu OWE Ee antic x Paimsroanr. 


D., MEDICA: XAMIN. 
npwakio 6 Apes yg 2 -_ 


THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 
IN THE: CITY OF BEW YORK, 
261, 268 and 268 Broadway, Now York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, :President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH,8ec, GEO. H.BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Aus’t Sec. 


All Feticies be potent issued are incontestable for 
th Olai pala 7 e as a6 satisfactory 


proofs d om 
Absolute secprity,. ned e@ Aargest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and of Com- 


Pert forms of Tontine Policies issued 























Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY.FIF 1H ANNOAL STA T. 
tol) 


Sa 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insuranee Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income.......... --$14,240,475 39 
| eRe 





Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 8,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 








Now Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insuraice written..... . $61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 
i codeemeniaineimmammemaaaenel Ree te RN AE 
Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 
Surplus by State Standard 





(estimated)............- " $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 

Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 


1880, $1,731,721. 
1881, 2,018,203. 


1880, $2,317,899. 
1881, 2,432,654. 


1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175, 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets, Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,753. 


The Latest Advance im Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yor« Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,416,007. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586. 





MOBRIS FRANELIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


A. HUNTINGTON, ap, ae. 
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CONTINENTAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 10o0o BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


Total Cash Assets «es 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 
All other Claims, less than............... 


Peer e ee ereeeeereeeeereeeeeesee® 


$4,938,501 92 


$360,238 68 
39,347 32 





RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


SRR SPE cssiscicieasianebincunaaniicns 
i dicts sonsatinineiaanaatoniient 
Reserve for Taxes of 1885................ 


NET SURPLUS 


Cash Assets, as above - - 


Prereereererrrrrrrr rir te rrr rir) 


PreereerOerieerrririirr ir eer) 


oer ee eCSIee errr) 


Tp SOME BOE, Bi icceccccnceccensscssscesecsess 
Ex ciiicnssccancaupeneiebonnepcitdancenadsounienebes 


1,928,299 35 
25,394 75 


50,000 00 
1,635,221 82 
1,000,000 00 





- $4,938,501 92 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND | 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BenJ. F. S1EVENS, Pres. 








Total Surplus.. -+++.82,395,450 73 


The attention of_ the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com. 
pany, of aang Endowment Policies for precisely the 
rome premium heretotore charged for whole Life Pol- 
These —- barticipes e = ee Annual distri- 


ash surrender Fy ere up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every polite 
Pamphlets exp anatory of the New Feature muy be 
bad on application at Com) any’s Office, 


POSP-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 
MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Fpe Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be 930 18 
t the end of the twenty years the Company 
All return y the holder D casi 





ye ost of 
or $1.68 for 4 000 insurance per et. Or, if the tthe volley 


comes a paid-up policy of $1,005. Any +) a amount 
D 


On 
uu. stimated, but are fixed in a 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
While e being payable in the event of the deat of the 
assu ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being (iuaranteed by 
the terms of the New York Law. 


For examples and other ages and amounts, and alge 
in the 10 and 15 year plans, write to or avuviv at: 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr-, - = rvresident. 

- In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
compantes, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 
NIAGARA 


ire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 











ORGANIZED 1860. 


~e Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1885 
nH. CAPIPAL.....cocesecceee 
Reserve 4 all other lisi liabilities.....:: 
ieistan ee. SAS 


$1,851,597 39 
inercased Protec- 


ny have 


Policyholders in this m thse Com 






Jos. M. GrBBENs, Sec, | 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janwvany MrH, 1886, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affaires on the Slat December, 1884. 


Premi paring Risks f lst J 
—t-¢- ne from Jet an- 





uary, 18#4, to Sist December, 1884...... $3,958,199 44 
Premiums on Polistes not marked off Ist 

SAME, TEE. cccecccvcecccccccccccescece 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums. +_ 85,406,796 14 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jenmany, —— 
December, 1844.. ° 


884, to Slat coves 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid Gusta Geom 
pal mame oo 100,919 Pt) 
Returns of 
of Pregl 
meooseccced $787,789 4u 
The Company has the erp Asseta, 
United E took, Oy and State of New York ene 
tai and a Snetioe ve 
aes claims due the Company, wane 
Notes aia Bilis ‘Hecalvabie..... 1,454,960 78 
261,544 66 
AMOUR. 00 cc cccccsccccsccsccemcccccs $12,93%,289 88 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
dist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 





W. H. H MOORE, ind Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. BAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres't. 








THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
Statement January Ist, 1885. 





Cash Capltad.......ccccsccssrrcccccrserscrccssesccessvcseseccesooeseccsssoesosserecs $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted LOsses.............cccccccccccceseereeeeenenene 257,608 78 
Reserve for Re-insurance......... iibevesotexthskecbebapheuendanbesentall -. 1,286,661 94 
III. 5 cools cuted gnibebaiasmbenoensens teotnanaseeriedpareiiiini 772,687 19 

EN as csenssnencoeseepah senitebastoeunereiestantbelasthealinin $4,316,957 91 
H. KELLOG@, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Old und Young. 


THE GOLDEN GATE. 


BY EMMA TAYLOR LAMBORN. 





Warre waves roll up against the rocky shore, 
As down the broad Pacific’s restless tide 
Great ships sail on ; and weary eyes peer wide 

Through mist and fog; and waters surge and 

roar 

Round rocks which rise, on either side, brown, 

hoar ; 
The gateway to a Paradise beside 
The sea, where bloom rare flowers, deeply 
dyed, 

Through centuries of burning suns. Once more, 
O gate of gold! The morning light breaks on 

Thy cities’ spires and ships behind thy bars ; 
The cliffs are passed ; the restless sea is gone ; 

And, one by one, slow fading, drop the stars. 

Day dawns; the near hills wear a purple crown 

And God lo. ks down on peaceful bay and town. 
Baw F ganciaco, Car. 


oe 


OUT OF HIS GRAVE. 


BY HERBERT E. 





CLARKE. 





CHAPTER I. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


Caartes Harsorrie walked through the 
sunshiny morning, spud in hand, and 
thought of nothing at all. He was going 
to inspect some laborers, who were widen- 
ing a ditch in one of his fields, but he was 
not very anxious about it, nor, indeed, 
about anything else. The crops were com- 
ing on very well, the hay harvest had been 
fairly good, he had sold a horse for more 
than it was worth, and alot of sheep at a 
good price per head. The country, there- 
fore, appeared to him to be in a prosperous 
condition, and he was as well satisfied with 
Providence as a British farmer can ever be. 

He turned out of the high road into a 
narrow grass-covered drove, and proceeded 
along this for about a hundred yards, when 
he climbed a high stile and took a foot- 
path across the flelds. He had not gone 
far when a strange sound caused him sud- 
denly to stop and listen. It was rather 
like low thunder heard afar off, but it could 
not be that. All at once his perplexed 
countenance cleared, and he strode on rather 
faster than before in the direction whence 
the sound came. “ It’s Nebuchadnezzar 
again,” be muttered, ** what on earth is he 
up to now?” 

Over two more stiles he clambered hastily, 
the sound growing louder and louder, till it 
was recognized as the roaring of a bull. 
At the third stile he stayed, and without 
showing any disposition to climb it, stood 
looking into the pasture beyond. What he 
saw caused him to utter a startled cry, and 
to turn very pale. The next moment he 
had vaulted over the stile, and was run- 
ning, waving his spud meanwhile and 
shouting vigorously, toward a young lady 
in alight dress who stood at the farther 
end of the field. 

Looking upon this young lady for the 
moment (if we may do so without disre- 
spect) merely as the apex of a triangle, of 
which the hedge at the opposite end of the 
field is the base, we perceive two forces 
converging upon her along the sides of the 
triangle with great speed. The one is 
Charies Harbottle with his spud, the other 
Charles Harbottle’s violent-tempered bull, 
Nebuchadnezzar. The former has a little 
start, the latter travels fastest; and one 
thing is clear to the impartial observ- 
er, aamely, that Charles, even if he 
reaches the lady a second before Nebu- 
chadnezzar, will not be able to render her 
any assistance. For a gentleman armed 
merely with a spud is no match for a large 
bull in a towering passion. This thought 
was in Harbottle’s mind as he ran; but it 
made no difference, He could not stand 
and see the young lady gored and trampled 
by the furious brute without making an 
effort to rescue her. Probably the only re- 
sult of his interference would be that two 
persons would suffer damage or death in- 


stead of one; but that could not be helped. ' 


He hardened his heartand ran. The young 
lady, it would seem, had not perceived her 
danger until Harbottle’s shout had awak- 
ened her to it, and now she was paralyzed 
with terror. She had been sketching, and 
her brushes and papers and camp-stool 
were strewed about in front of her. Har- 
bottle’s eye took in these particulars, and 
then another, which was that he and the 


bull would arrive at their journey’s end at 


one and the same moment. With one last 
despairing effort he cast himself before the 
girl. It was all he could do. There was 
a terrific shock, aud he felt himself being 
projected through the air as if from a cata- 
pult. The rest was darkness and silence. 


Coarse grass and reeds and brambles and 
nettles instead uf bed-clothes! It was per- 
plexing, thought Charles, as he came to 
himself. But whence came all this torn 
and tangled drapery in which he was 
twisted? and whose long hair was that 
wound about his left arm? Suddenly a 
sense of his position dawned upon him. 
Nebuchadnezzar had knocked them both 
intoadry ditch. But where was Nebu- 
chadnezzar? He raised his head and looked 
around. The bull had taken the ditch in 
his stride, and was thoroughly puzzled to 
understand how his victims had escaped 
him, sinking, as it were, into the earth un- 
der his very nose. He was diligently ex- 
ploring even at this moment. Such athing 
had never happened to him before, and, to 
judge by his muttered remarks and the 
waving of his highly expressive tail, he 
was excessively annoyed. 

Harbottle turned to his companion, who 
had fainted. 

** Good gracious!” he exclaimed, aloud. 
‘*Miss Sacheverell, of all people! What 
will the Colonel say?” 

Miss Sacheverell, having fainted, made 
no reply; and Harbottle proceeded to raise 
her in hisarms. She was not very heavy, 
and be was a stout, muscular fellow. 

‘I can get to the stile before that brute 
sees us, if l am quick,” he muttered. 

But, when his arrangements were com- 
plete, and he attempted to rise, he sunk 
back with a groan. One of his ankles was 
sprained, and he could not even walk, to 
say nothing of running. At this juncture 
Miss Sacheverell drew a deep breath and 
opened ber eyes. The sun-burnt, hirsute 
face above her did not seem to reassure her 
in any way, and she let off one or two 
piercing screams. 

‘** For goodness’ sake be quiet,” said Har- 
bottle. You'll have Nebuchadnezzar here 
again, if you don’t mind.” 

‘** Where am 1?” demanded the distracted 
young lady, struggling to free herself. 
‘*“Where is my dear father? Unhand me, 
sir, if you are a gentleman. Oh! let me go 
—let me go!” 

** You may go,” retorted Harbottle, ag- 
grieved by this behaviour. ‘‘I don’t want 
to keep you. Go and fiod yourdear father, 
and ask him to send a wheelbarrow for me. 
Be as quick as you can, or Nebuchadnezzar 
will be back, and in that case you will 
probably have to send several whéelbar- 
rows. ‘They picked up’”—concluded Har- 
bottle, gravely—‘ ‘‘they picked up of the 
fragments that remained twelve baskets 
full. That will be the kind of thing.’” 

Miss Sacheverell had by this time climbed 
out of the ditch. She looked divinely 
lovely, Harbottle thought, with all her hair 
tumbling over her shoulders, and her hat 
hanging by a ribbon round her neck, and 
green and yellow stains and gaping three- 
cornered rents in her light dress. One of 
her shoes was gone, too. He knew that 
because he was sitting on il; but she was 
much too dignified to let the fact be appar- 
ent. 

She put her hands to her temples ina 
bewildered fashion. 

‘**] don’t know what has happened,” she 
said, wildly. Am I dreaming? Are you 
mad? Why do you talk of Nebuchadnez- 
zar? Where is that dreadful animal? Why 
do you sit in the ditch?” 

‘* Nebuchadnezzar is that dreadful ani- 
mal’s name,” remarked Harbottle, settling 
himself more comfortably. “He will 
probably let you know where he isina 
few minutes. He can’t be very far away. 
I don’t know whether you are dreaming or 
not. Iam notmad. I am only a harmless 
lunatic; and I am sitting in the ditch be- 
cause I have sprained my ankle, and can’t 
stand. Ifthere’s any further information I 

can give you, I’m quite at your service.” 

‘‘But why was I there?” queried the 
girl, in utter desperation, ‘* What bdisi- 
ness had you to put me In the ditch ?” 

‘*] didn’t put you in,” exclaimed Har- 
bottle, indignantly, ‘‘ and I didn’t want to 
come in myself. You went first, and 





seemed very anXious to go as deep as you 


could, and like a fool I followed you. i 
don’t know whether you found what you 
went for, but I know there are enough 
thorns in me to light a fire with, and I am 
positively bloated with nettle-stings. 
What where you looking for down there?” 

“*Tam not awake,” said Miss Sacheverell, 
decidedly. ‘‘ I am having a nightmare.” 

A muffled roar came from Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Who was careering around the ad- 
jacent field. Miss Sacheverell started and 
turned white as she recognized the sound. 

‘* A very bad nightmare,” remarked Har- 
bottle. ‘A nightmare with horns. Its 
fortunate,” he added, rubbing his back, 
‘that I had the points sawn off a few 
weeks back. If I hadn’t—” He did not 
trouble to finish the sentence, but Miss 
Sacheverell shuddered. The sight of the 
bull had brought recent occurrences back 
to her memory. 

‘““Oh! I recollect now,” she exclaimed. 
‘Noble young man! You saved my life, 
and now you are crippled. What can I do 
to show my gratitude?” 

‘*By my halidom and in good sooth,” 
fair damsel,” remarked Harbottle, ‘‘a 
pretty little tiny kickshaw in the way of a 
wheelbarrow is all I desire at the present 
moment.” 

‘“*T think your head must have been 
injured,” said Miss Sacheverell, looking at 
him in much perplexity. ‘* Does it feel 
bad?” 

Before Harbottle could reply, however, 
his questioner gave a startling screech and 
fled like lightning. 

‘*Ah!” ~ soliloquized MHarbottle, ‘1 
thought you were holding Nebuchadnezzar 
too cheap, young lady. If he catches you 
now there will be a nasty accident, I ex- 
pect.” 

He raised himself with some difficulty to 
see the result of the race; but fortunately 
for Miss Sacheverell, she had taken alarm 
early enough, and by the time Nebuehad- 
nezzar reached the stile she was half way 
across the next field. 

‘* And now,” said Harbottle to himself, 
‘*T must wait until she sends me help, | 
suppose.” 

Colonel Sacheverell was universally ad- 
mitted to be the greatest swell in Hilbury. 
That is not saying so very much, perhaps, 
for Hilbary was not an aristocratic town by 
any means. The vicar, the doctor and 
their wives, with the colonel and his 
daughter, composed the polite society of 
the place, and the Colonel had been known 
to hint that the Doctor might consider him- 
self lucky to be allowed to associate with a 
higher class than he could have aspired to 
if—well, in point of fact, if there had been 
any one else in Hilbury to take his place. 

Putting these three families aside, there 
was socially speaking little but chaos in 
the town. A clamor of Church against 
Dissent, of Trade ayainst Agriculture, of 
Liberal against Conservative, did certainly 
arise from the depths,and certainly the Vicar 
and the Colonel considered it part of their 
duty as superior creatures to uphold Our 
Ancient Religion and Our Glorious Consti- 
tution and the Sacred Rights of Property. 
But when they had pointed out to the wel- 
tering masses which was the right and 
proper way to welter, they considered their 
work done, and had no further part nor lot 
with them. 

The Doctor, on the other hand, as be- 
came a man who earned his living from all 
parties alike, affected to hold his jucgment 
in suspense. ‘‘I observe,” he said, ‘I 
observe and inquire. I do not dogmatize. 
I take Montaigne as my model.” This was 
a remark he had heard made long before, 
and had liked the sound of. He had not 
read a line of Montaigne; but that didn’t 
matter, because none of the others had 
either. 

‘The three oracles were sitting over their 
wiue inthe Colonel’s dining-room on the 
evening of the Nebuchadnezzar episode, 
and, naturally, that event formed the sub- 
ject of their conversation. 

‘‘One of the most wonderful escapes I 
ever heard of,” the Doctor remarked. ‘‘A 
sprained ankle and some bruises—and the 
odds were decidedly in favor of one of 
them being killed and the other maimed for 
life. The young fellow certainly behaved 
very courageously. If your daughter had 
received the blow instead of him, Colonel, 


** Very plucky, very plucky indeed,” said 
the Colonel, smoothing his large gray 


moustache. ‘‘I must do something for 
the fellow. What sort of a position is he 
in?” 


‘*The Harbottles are well-to-do farmers,” 
struck in the Vicar. ‘‘This boy’s father 
died some seven years back. He’s the 
eldest of three sons, and there are two 
daughters. They all live with their moth- 
er, and Charlie manages the farm. I fancy 
he inherited some money from an aunt afew 
years ago; but I’m not quite sure.” 
“Charlie is a very intelligent young 
man,” asserted the Doctor. 

**Oh! yes, as for intellect,” replied the 
Vicar, with a slight shrug. ‘‘ His intellect 
is all right, no doubt.” 

‘ You seem to imply a reservation, May- 
nard,” remarked the Colonel. 

‘* No-o-0-0,” replied the Vicar dubiously. 
‘He has the flightiness of youth, Colonel; 
he thinks he knows better than his elders. 
He has some eccentric notions.” 

‘* Hah!” said the Colonel, knitting his 
brows, ‘‘on what subjects, pray?” 

The Doctor laughed. 

‘* Maynard is afraid he’s a bit of a Radi- 
cal, aren’t you Mayaurd?” he said. 

“If he’s one of that set,” began the 
Colonel indignantly, ‘‘V’li have nothing to 
do with him.” 

‘*But surely,” interposed the Doctor, 
‘** but surely you wouldn’t taboo a man for 
his political opinions? He’s a plucky fel- 
low, whether he’s a Radical or not, and this 
is an age of toleration.” 

‘*] don’t know whether you mean to sug- 
gest, Dr. Vivian, that I am intolerant,” 
said the Colonel with severity, ‘‘if so you 
are mistaken. 1 loathe intolerance. I am 
as tolerant a3 aman can be; but by George 
sir, if | catch any infernal Radical on my 
premises [’}] horsewhip him.” 

‘* A very singular way of showing tolera- 
tion,” remarked the Doctor. 

** You two are at it as usual,” said the 
Vicar, ‘‘and as usual, you are fighting 
about nothing. I know young Harbottle 
very well, and I think him a good fellow, 
whom no one need be ashamed to call his 
friend.” 

‘* Maynard,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ nobody 
can say I am a prejudiced man. I will ask 
the fellow to dinner next week, and you 
two shall meet him. If we can’t turn him 
inside out between us its a pity.” And the 
Colonel smoothed his swelling shirt-front 
with the air of a man to whom the turning 
inside out of a fellow-creature was a very 
smal] matter. 

If Harbottle had heard the above conver- 
sation it is probable that he would not have 
accepted the Colonel’s invitation; but he 
did not hear it, and as a matterof fact, he 
was glad to have a chance of seeing Miss 
Sacheverell again and talking to her. She 
had awakened his curiosity. ‘‘ She’s very 
beautiful,” he reflected, ‘‘ but she’s a little 
peculiar. She talks like a penny novelette 
heroine; ‘unhand me,’ and * noble young 
man,’ and so on. But perhaps that pom- 
pous old idiot, the Colonel, has taught her 
that kind of thing.” : 

Miss Sacheverell, for her part, was in a 
considerable flutter at the idea of meeting 
her preserver once more. She was young 
and romantic, and her father had kept so 
strict a watch over her that she had not 
been able to get any wholesome first-hand 
knowledge of the work-a-day world. She 
was prepared for heroes and ‘ adventures 
high,” and just now she seemed to have 
chanced upon something of the sort. Here 
was the usual courageous and handsome 
young man who saved her life one moment 
and joked at his heroism the next. She 
had read of such people in Ouida’s novels, 
but until now she had looked for them 
in vain. What was his next move to be? 

He was to win her somehow, of course— 
but how? With the Colonel’s blessing, or 
in the teeth of the Colonel’s curse? On the 
whole, she was inclined to think the latter. 
It was more in accordance with the spirit of 
Ouida’s novels. To her personally it was 
a matter of considerable indifference how 
it came about. The Colonel was a dutiful 
parent in his way no doubt, but he was too 
peppery, too much like his favorite curries, 
in fact, to be ‘‘ good for human nature’s 
daily food.” Besides, she had never noticed 


that the heroines of fiction made much ac- 








she must have been killed on the spot.” 


count of their fathers, and she didn’t know 
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why she should. She was very much 
bored with her present aimless existence, 
and she did not think any change could be 
for the worse. She expected much from 
the dinner, and so did Harbottle; and, as 
usual in such cases, they were both disap- 
pointed. The bewitching young hoyden, 
with tumbled hair, fallen hat, and torn 
dress, was merely the prim regulation host- 
ess, careful exceedingly that every one 
should have enough to eat. The eccentric 
orator of the ditch was a rather shy young 
gentleman in dress clothes, who agreed 
with what was said, and did not venture 
an opinion of his own. 

It was a sad failure, and when Maggie 
left the gentlemen to their wine, she could 
have cried with vexation. 

But when she had gone something hap- 
pened. The Doctor had got an idea that it 
devolved upon him to draw his young 
friend out, and this he proceeded to do in 
a blundering, tactless way enough. 


At first Harbottle was wary, and de- 
clined to commit himself, but at last, after 
some more than usually intemperate speech 
of the Colonel, who was all too anxious for 
the fray, he delivered a neat retort, which 
made the Doctor guffaw, and the Vicar 
himself smile behind his hand. 

The Colonel waxed very red, but said 
nothing at the moment, there being indeed 
absolutely nothing to say; but ‘‘ hushed in 
grim repose,” he awaited an opening for 
revenge. It was not very long in coming. 
Some random remark of Harbottle’s was 
duly pounced upon, pilloried, and pelted 
with the elocutionary equivalents of dead 
cats and rotten eggs. But the Colonel felt 
that his reproof did not tell as it ought to 
have done; he was too much in earnest, 
and he became angry and disgusted with 
everything. 

The Doctor, who had an especial gift for 
always doing the wrong thing at the wrong 
time, chose this opportunity to introduce 
his favorite subject—Socialism. 

‘“‘Dear me,” said Maggie to herself, 
‘* what a noise they are making to be sure. 
I think I'd better send Smith to tell them 
tea is ready.” 

Even as she stretched her hand to the 
bell, the dining-room door was flung open, 
and the Colonel’s voice at high-indignation 
pitch was heard proclaiming that the man 
who could express such sentiments ought 
not to be harbored in a respectable house. 
Maggie flew down stairs; she was ac- 
quainted with her father’s method of con- 
ducting an argument, aud she was not sur- 
prised. 

The Doctor looked the express image of 
stupefaction. The Vicar was saying ‘‘ Tut 
—tut—tut” softly to himself, and twirling 
his thumbs. Harbottle, flushed and hand- 
some, and the very ideal of a hero, was 
searching for his hat. It was a critical 
moment, and Maggie displayed great gen- 
eralship. 

‘“‘Thave been waiting for you ever so 
long,” she cried, ‘‘ your tea will be cold, 
Mr. Maynard, and your chocolate has been 
made this twenty minutes, Dr. Vivian.” 

The two old gentlemen toddled upstairs, 
glad to get away, and then Maggie turned 
to Harbottle, who had found his hat and 
was holding out his hand to say good- 
night. 

‘“*Oh, you must not go like this, indeed 
you must not,” exclaimed Maggie, *‘I 
haven’t thanked you yet for saving me 
from that dreadful bull.” 

‘“‘The Colonel,” stammered Harbottle, 
‘*a little misunderstanding—very sorry— 
but—” 

‘“*Oh yes,” said Maggie in a matter-of- 
fact way, ‘* you have been arguing, 
and father cannot argue without losing his 
temper. We shan’t see him again this 
evening; he will go to bed, and to-morrow 
he will have forgotten all about it. But 
you must come and have some tea.” 

Harbottle, however, refused to go up- 
stairs, and so at last a compromise was 
effected, and Maggie brought him bis tea 
in the library. He was a very long while 
drinking it, and they had quite a confiden- 
tial conversation. When he went away 
he knew it was all up with him; he was 
badly inlove. It seemed a hopeleas passion 
too, all things considered, for a night’s 
rest had not on this occasion its usual effect 
upon the Colonel. He informed his 
daughter at breakfast that he believed 


young Harbottle to be an atheist anda 
socialist, and added, that in future he 
should certainly cut him dead. ‘‘ Its awk- 
ward, of course,” he said, ‘‘ the fellow be- 
haved courageously and all that, but one 
must draw the line somewhere.” 

Maggie was silent; for her own part she 
did not propose to draw the line in exactly 
the place specified by her father. She met 
Harbottle by chance in the street a few 
days after, and shook hands with him cor- 
dially. 

‘* Your father won’t look at me,” he said. 
‘*T thought you were probably going to cut 
me, too.” 

“T can’t help what my father does,” she 
said, smiling. ‘* You saved my life, and 
that is a little attention I don’t feel justified 
in forgetting. But you must have said 
some very awful things the other night.” 


‘I did, indeed, some quite inexcusable 
things,” replied Harbottle. ‘I said I 
didn’t wonder that the poor were discon- 
tented. And I even went so faras to add 
that I didn’t believe poverty was exclu- 
sively caused by improvidence and immor- 
aiity.” 

“Then father said that such doctrines 
struck at the very roots of society,” re- 
marked Maggie. 

“Yes; but did he tell you all about it?” 
asked Harbottle in surprise. 

“No; but that’s what he always says 
when any one disagrees with him,” replied 
Maggie. ‘It’s his way of saying he thinks 
differently.” 

This quarrel with her father did not by 
any means lower Harbottle in Maggie's es- 
timation; but rather the reverse. There 
were many precedents for it in fiction, and 
she had a strong conviction that if she had 
been a man she would have quarreled with 
him long ago. She met Harbottle once or 
twice about this time, and was always ex- 
ceedingly gracious, and the poor young 
man became fairly infatuated. 

Then a break occurred in this promising 
romance; the Colonel and Maggie went off 
on a Continental trip for three months, and 
Harbottle was left lamenting. 

When they returned strange rumors pre- 
ceded them. The Colonel was going to be 
married; the widower had chosen unto 
himself a widow, a Mrs. Murgatroyd, fat, 
fair, and a trifle over forty; but rich, very 
rich, indeed. Harbottle was in a fever; 
absence had made his heart grow fonder, 
and he was desperately afraid that Maggie 
might have forgotten him, or worse 
still, found a cavalier more to her 
taste in her travels. This last hypothesis 
tormented bim greatly. If he could only 
see her and speak to her, he flattered him- 
self, he would soon get to know whether 
she was still fancy free or not; but either 
fate or Maggie herself was against their 
meeting. 

In the space of three weeks he only 
caught a momentary glimpse of her from 
afar off, although he wasted a deal of time 
in loitering about her favorite walks, and 
laboriously preparing in other ways for an 
accidental meeting. 

One day a fancy took him to visit the 
field in which the Nebuchadnezzar episode 
had occurred. The bull had been exiled 
after that escapade, but Harbottle had no 
idea that Maggie’s recollections of the place 
could be pleasant enough to prompt her to 
return. He did not expect to meet any- 
body; he went like a love.sick gentleman, 
as he was, to ponder and be sentimental in 
solitude. He looked over the stile before 
he climbed, as on that former occasion, 
and, to his great astonishment, beheld the 
same figure as then, and in precisely the 
same place; and though there wasno bull 
visible, he made exactly as much haste as if 
the young lady was still in peril no less im- 
minent. 

Douhtless this strange phenomenon was 
caused by the unconscious association of 
ideas. 

There was real pleasure in Maggie’s 
eyes as she saw him approach, and she 
put out both hands to meet his. 

‘““Why, I thought I was never to see 
you any more,” he exclaimed breathlessly. 

‘Oh, Iam so glad to meet you,” she 
cried; ‘‘ Father has forbidden me ever to 
speak to you again.” 

**Thave no such additional indueement 
as that,” he said, ‘but 1 am very glad in- 





deed, notwithstanding. And how did you 


enjoy your holiday, and what did you do 
with yourself all the time?” 
Maggie’s face clouded; she compressed 
her lips for a moment, as if trying to.con- 
trol herself. But she had no very serious 
intentions in that direction. 

‘We trailed about,” she said, passion- 
ately; ‘‘we trailed about after that 
odious—vulgar—intolerable—Mrs. Murga- 
troyd.” 

Harbottle opened his eyes wide and then 
his mouth; the latter he shut speedily 
with a low whistle of astonishment. 

_* You disapprove of your future step- 
mother, then?” he said feebly. 

‘‘Disapprove of her!” echoed Maggie. ‘I 
hate her; I will never live in the same house 
with her; I have told father so. We have 
had an awful quarrel, and he says that if 
I don’t like to be civil to her I can go 
to ” 

‘* Yes, I understand,” replied Harbottle 
with a nod of entire comprehension. 

Up to this point Maggie had been talk- 
ing with great vigor and apimation, and 
looking bright and excited, but now, with- 
out preface of any sort, she burst into 
tears, remarking that she hadn’t a friend 
in the world, and wished she were dead. 
Harbottle watched her like a manin deep 
thought for a minute or so. Then his face 
cleared, he cast his hat upon the ground as 
if it were a gage and he were challenging 
the universe, and folding the distressed 
young lady in his arms, kissed her upon 
the forehead three several times. 

Half an hour afterward, when they 
parted, the plan of campaign had been 
arranged. It was decided that the Colonel’s 
consent to their marriage was to be dis- 
pensed with, and that the said marriage 
was to take place as soon as possible. Har- 
bottle had had his eyes on a compact little 
farm at about twenty miles distance from 
Hilbury for some time. It would be the 
very thing for them. His own property 
was all invested in soundand weli-paying 
stocks; he would sell out, buy the farm, 
and leave his younger brother to carry on 
his father’s business for the benefit of the 
family. 

** How soon,” said Harbottle to himself 
as he went home, ‘* how soon everything 
is arranged when one knows what one 
wants, and possesses decision of char- 
acter!” 





CHAPTER II. 
A DEFAULTER. 

John Gregory Garstang, Solicitor, had 
been sitting at his desk, doing nothing 
particular, for nearly an hour. His clerk 
in the room outside had been similarly 
occupied ever since ten o’clock, but just 
now a thought had struck him, and he 
was writing a letter to ‘‘ dearest Poily,” at 
& great rate. Austin Friars is generally 
quiet, and this morning it was quieter than 
usual. Mr. Garstang had taken offices in 
this particular spot because of its quietude. 
He said that a solicitor’s business was all 
brain work, and that it was impossible for 
aman to exercise his brain properly in the 
midst of a never-ceasing roar of traffic. 
From this point of view, nothing could be 
better than Austin Friars; but some of his 
friends hinted that, though Mr. Garstang 
had succeeded admirably in getting a quiet 
place wherein to exercise his brain, he had 
not succeeded nearly so well in getting any- 
thing to exereise it on. 

Others, however, pointed out that, 
though Garstang didn’t seem to do much at 
his office, and was invariubly ready for a 
chat, or a lunch, or a day in the country, 
yet he always had money, dressed well, and 
lived in expensive West End chambers. 

Therefore, they argued, as it was well 
known that he had no private means, he 
must make money at his business in some 
way or other. 

The little clock on Mr. Garstang’s mantel- 
piece tinkled out the information that it 
was twelve, and Mr. Garstang yawned. 

‘* T’ve a good mind to go to lunch now,” 
he muttered, ‘‘ but, if I do, the afternoon 
will seem so long.” 

This weighty consideration, combined 
with the fact that he was not at all hungry, 
kept him at his seat for another ten min- 
utes; but, at the end of that time he could 
endure his boredom no more. 

‘‘ Williams,” he said, appearing sudden- 





ly in the outer office, and scarcely giving 


the clerk time to hide his love-letter under 
a piece of blotting-paper, ‘‘ Williams, I am 
going to lunch. If anything is wanted, 
send for me to the restaurant.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Williams gravely; and 
his master vanished. The clerk finished 
his love-letter in rather more of a hurry 
than before, took down his hat, locked the 
office door, and vanished also. He knew 
Mr. Garstang would not be back for two 
hours and a half, at least, during which 
time he himself would dine, smoke a pipe, 
play a game or so of biNiards, and flirt a 
little with a pretty barmaid in Broad Street. 


Now it happened that Mr. Garstang only 
smoked one cigar after lunch that day, in- 
stead of two, and therefore returned to 
Austin Friars a trifle earlier than usual. It 
also happened that Williams played three 
games of billiards, and so was a trifle later; 
the result of which two circumstances was, 
that when Mr. Garstang arrived, he was 
unable to get into his office. His indigna- 
tion was boundless, and it would have 
fared ill with Williams if he had turned up 
at that moment; but fortunately for him- 
self, Williams had not quite finished his 
third game. 

Mr. Garstang was fuming and fretting 
and getting through an unusual amount of 
profanity, when a postman appeared, who, 
having tried the office door, would have 
pushed a letter through the slit; but Mr. 
Garstang saved him the trouble and took 
it. 

The postmark was Hilbury, and a singu- 
lar change came over Mr. Garstang’s face 
as he looked at the address. 

‘*Charlie’s writing, by Jove,” he mut- 
tered, opening the envelope. 

The letter was very short; but its effects 
upon the reader were extraordinary. He 
became very pale, and then very red, and 
beads cf perspiration rolled down his face. 

** At last,” he said under his breath. ‘‘ At 
last.” And then he put the letter away 
into bis breast-pocket, and began to walk 
as if for a wager. 

He found himself in the region of the 
Minories, without knowirg in the least how 
he got there; but the first shock was over, 
and his presence of mind began to return. 
He took the letter out, and read it again. 
Apparently, there was nothing in it to jus- 
tify his perturbation. 

‘* My dear Jack,” it ran, ‘‘I propose run. 
ning up to London the day after to-morrow 
and shall call upon you in Austin Friars, at 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. I 
want to look over my securities, and take 
your advice as to realizing, for—don’t be 
alarmed—I believe I am likely to get mar- 
ried very shortly. Your affeciionate 
cousin, Cuartes Harporris.” 

‘* Yes,” observed Mr. Garstang to him- 
self, ‘‘ it’s all up this time, and no mistake, 
I’ve stalled him off pretty easily till now; 
but marriage does the trick. Poor Charles! 
I’m very sorry for him; but it can’t be 
helped.” 

Then Mr. Garstang, once more cool and 
collected, proceeded quickly back to his 
office. Williams was writiog as if his life 
depended upon how much work he got 
through. 

‘* Anybody called?” asked his employer, 
carelessly. 

‘*No, sir; nobody.” 

‘** Any letters?” 

‘* No, sir; none.” 

Mr. Garstang went into his room and 
shut the door, nay more, he plugged the 
keyhole with blotting-paper, and drew the 
little brass bolt. Then he unlocked and 
opened his fire-proof safe. Inside was a 
cash-box, a bank-book, a sealed envelope, 
and one or two rolls of papers. The en- 
velope was marked ‘“ Will of Charles Har- 
bottle. For safe keeping.” 

‘‘Deuced little good, that,” remarked 
Mr. Garstang, throwing it aside. Then he 
took out the cash-box, and proceeded to 
empty it. It eontained Bank of England 
notes to the amount of about nine huadred 
pounds. These he folded into convenient 
bundles, and placed !n a money belt which 
he then put on. After that he put the 
empty cash-box back into thesafe. ‘‘ Poor 
Charles,” he said, ‘theres not much to 
marry on there. It really seems a pity, 
for Charles is a very decent fellow—as de- 
cent a fellow asIknow.” . 

He locked the safe, and pocketed 
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his bre.st-pocket the letter which had given 
him so much trouble, and then, for the 
tirst time observed that the envelope, hav- 
ing been only slightly gummed, had not 
been torn in the opening. This circum- 
stance seemtd to please him, and he re- 
gummed and closed it carefully. When he 
had unplugged the keyhole and unbolted 
the door he was nearly ready. 

‘* Williams,” he called out, as he pro- 
ceeded to put on a light Summer overcoat, 
** Williams, I want you.” 

The clerk appeared hurriedly, with a pen 
behind each ear, and another in his hand, 
to signify how busy he had been when 
called. 

‘“*I am going to Margate to-night by 
steamer from London Bridge, and I shan’t 
be back till the day after to-morrow,” said 
Garstang. ‘* The boat starts at five. Now I 
want you totake a cab to my chambers, 
and bring me the black dressing-case out of 
my bed-room, and the rug from the sofa. 
Then you will drive down to the wharf and 
meet me on board the Margate boat. You 
should be there at half past four at latest. 
Look sharp.” 

Williams was gone like lightning: this 
was a task after his own heart; he was not 
unused to such tasks, and he delighted in 
them greatly. When he was gone,. Gar- 
stang came slowly out of the office, locked 
the door, and looked around dingy Austin 
Friars for the last time. He ought proba- 
bly to have felt a twinge of regret and re- 
morse, but he didn’t. He only thought 
it was a nuisance to have to go at a mo- 
ment’s notice in this way, and then con- 
gratula‘'ed himself on being prepared for 
any possible emergency. 

‘*No hurry, no flurry, no nonsense,” he 
said to himself with entire satisfaction. 
‘* Everything goes like clockwork. That’s 
what it is to have forethought.” 

He dropped Harbottle’s letter through 
the slit of the door into his own letter-box. 
‘Williams will take that out when he gets 
back,” he refilccted, ‘‘ and poor old Charles 
will find it on my desk to-morrow morning. 
Then he will wait quite contentedly for me 
to return from Margate. That’s luck— 
merely luck, but the rest has been fore- 
thought; and the one often follows the 
other.” 

At twenty minutes past four Williams, 
hurrying on board the Margate boat, duly 
loaded with rug and dressing-case, found 
his employer waiting for him close by the 
gangway, and was thanked for his care 
and promptitude. 

“Keep in the office as much as you can 
while I’m away,” said Garstang, ‘* and tell 
anybody who calls that I shall certainly be 
bavk the day after to-morrow.” 

When Williams was out of sight Mr. 
Garstang seized his dressing-case, should- 
ered his rug, forsook the Margate boat, 
and hailing the first hansom he saw, was 
driven swiftly to King’s Cross, where he 
booked for Liverpool. 

Next morning as he sat at his breakfast 
in the hotel, the head-waiter in awe.struck 
tones informed him of a fearful catastrophe 
which had occurred in the Thames on the 
previous evening. . There had been a col- 
lision, and a large passenger steamer had 
been sunk in five minutes. The loss of 
life was estimated in hundreds—only two 
or three had escaped; the head-waiter’s 
appetite for breakfast had been quite 
spoiled by the ghastly particulars which 
filled the columns of the morning papers. 

Garstang thought the waiter a talkative 
fool, but he said to himself, ‘If I snub 
him he may remember my face,” so he 
assumed an interest he did not feel, and 
asked the name of the sunken steamer. 

When the head-watter replied that it was 
the “* Fairy,” bound for Margate, Garstang 
did not bound from his seat, or turn pale 
or red, or do anything that the novel-reader 
would expect of him; but he sat and 
stared at the man till he could not see him; 
and the food he had in his month seemed 
suddenly turned into ashes and dust. 

** Bring me a newspaper,” he said at last. 

** Now that’s not luck, and that’s not 
foresight ;” said Mr. Garstang to himself 


- solemnly, as he put the paper down, *‘ that’s 


Providence. Jack Garstang, my boy, you 
are drowned. You needn't worry about 
pursuit now; you can go your way calmly 
and without fear. Solomon or somebody 
says that the day of a man’s death is 





better than the day of his birth, and by Gad 
I’m inclined to agree with him. If my pas- 
sage were not taken in the ‘ Atlantic” I 
should be much tempted to stay for a day 
or two, und have a look over Liverpool, 
but perhaps its best as it is.” 

At a quarter to twelve he was smoking a 
cigar on the deck of the *‘ Atlantic,” looking 
over his fellow-passengers, and inspecting 
the piles of luggage, with a serene feeling 
that he was quite comfortable, and ready to 
start at any moment. 

‘*Nothing scamped,” he said to himself, 
‘everything done thoroughly—that’s what 
makes me so easy now. I had a good mind 
to tell Williams I was going to Margate, and 
let that do; but I reflected how important 
it was that everything should be well done, 
and that Williams’s idea upon the subject 
should be very clear, and now | reap my 
reward. He will be absolutely certain 
that I cannot have escaped.” 

And so with no other feeling than one of 
great self-satisfaction, Mr. John Gregory 
Garstang bid adieu to his native land. 

Three days after the loss of the ‘‘ Fairy,” 
Magyie Sacheverell received the following 
letter from Charles Harbottle : 

**My deareet Maggie :—I have lost all I ever 
had in the world. lt seems that my cousin, to 
whom I confided my muney for investment, has 
embezzled every half-penny. There is no possi- 
bility of reparation or recovery, or even of re- 
venge. He was drowned in the ‘ Fairy” on 
Friday last, and his body has been identified by 
his confidential clerk, I know you well enough 
to be sure you would share my poverty with me, 
if Lasked you; but Lam not so selfish as that. 
Tam going to begin life over again with what 
heart I may. I shall see neither you nor Hil- 
bury for many years. Forget me. Nobody 
knows what has passed except our two selves; 
let it all be as if it had never been. Cc. H.” 

Hilbury disquieted itself in vain about 
the disappearance of young Harbottle; his 
own mother didn’t know where he was, 
poor old lady! Such things had been 
known in the village before. Young Rich- 
ards had bolted, and was never heard of 
again; but then, there were reasons. Har- 
bottle was such a steady young fellow, 
‘* thoughtful-like,” as somebody remarked. 
It was very strange to everybody except 
Colonel Sacheverell and his daughter. The 
former triumphed over his adversary, the 
Doctor, and said he knew how such fellows 
as Harbottle ended. The latter did not 
mention his name any more. 


CHAPTER III. 


BAOK AGAIN, 


A young man sat in the coffee-room of 
the principal hotel in Portadown, county 
Armagh, and turned listlessly the advertise- 
ment sheet of the Zimes. He was waiting 
for a man who was trying t» drive a bar- 
gain with him for some pigs. It was mar- 
ket-day in Portadown, and the place was 
full of clamor and bustle; through the 
open windows of the coffee-room came a 
Babel of sounds, but the young man seemed 
to take little notice of them, or indeed of 
anything else. All at once he dropped the 
paper as if it had stung him, and said: 
‘* By Gad!” Then he rang the bell in a 
great hurry, and ordered pens, ink, paper, 
and postage stamps, and began to write a 
letter. 

Before he had finished, the man who 
wanted the pigs appeared, but the writer 
excused himself until the letter was done 
and ready for the post; then he concluded 
the sale of the pigs in five minutes, received 
a deposit, wrote a receipt, took up the 
Times again, and, having copied an adver- 
tisement from the agony column into his 
pocketbook, went away. 

‘*It would be strange,” he said to him- 
self, as he made his way to the station, “ if 
I got my money back again in this way.” 
He took the pocketbook out, andread again 
what he had copied, which was as follows: 


** Gregory Garstang, late of Calcutta, deceased, 
Relatives are requested to communicate with 
Price and Martin, Solicitors, Old Jewry, E. C.” 


He shut the book with a slap. 

‘**That’s the old man, there can be no 
doubt of it,” he said, decisively. ‘‘Jack 
was named after him, and always thought 
he should come into some money when the 
old fellow died; said he was suspected of 
being a bit of a miser, and so on; rubbish, 
I suppose.” 


He went home with a strange look of ' 


~ 





hope on his face. Strange, indeed, and no 
wonder; he had been a farm-bailiff in Ire- 
land for three years, and people were al- 
ways shooting at him from behind walls 
and hedges. He was not likely to make a 
fortune, even if he continued to escape; 
but the tenantry were improving in their 
musketry practice, and he did not think 
he need bother himself much about the fu- 
ture. He lived two or three miles from the 
nearest town, and he mingled with bis fel- 
low creatures once a week, when on mar- 
ket day he visited Portadown. He was 
rather reckless, and entirely hopeless; he 
did not see a chance of making his life 
worth anything to himself or to anybody 
else. His mother was dead, and the farm 
was being carried on by his younger 
brother for the benetit of the children. He 
heard little or nothing from Hilbury now, 
but he knew that the Colonel was married 
and was the father of a boy, and that Mag- 
gie had left his house and gone to live with 
a maiden aunt at Leamington. 


No communication had passed between 
them since that letter of adieu. She had 
not tried to find him, she had forgotten him; 
women were like that, he said to himself, 
bitterly. He had a quarrel with all the 
world; Garstang’s perfidy had soured him 
altogether, and he had the reputation of 
being a grim, hard, pitiless man, besides 
being more difficult toshoot than a snipe. 

Price and Martin’s reply to Harbottle’s 
letter which was duly received by return 
mail, was of a character to turn the brain 
of an ordinary mortal. Gregory Garstang’s 
property was very large, it was not known 
as yet exactly how large, and he had left it 
all to his god-son, John Gregory Garstang 
and his heirs forever. Failing him and his 
heirs, however, it all went to Charles Har- 
bottle. The lawyers thought that Charles 
had better call upon them at once, and as 
may be readily supposed he did not lose any 
time in doing so. 

There is no necessity to dwell upon the 
formalities which had to be gone through; 
suffice it to say that in six months from the 
date of the Times advertisement Charles 
Harbottle, instead of being a humble farm- 
bailiff in Ireland, was one of the richest 
men in London. 

But there is a drop of gall in every cup, 
we are told, and Harbottle’s was big enough 
to spoil the flavor of the entire beverage. 
Maggie Sacheverell, deeply wounded at his 
sudden departure, and even more at his 
three years’ silence, absolutely declined to 
have anything to do withhim. He tried to 
amuse himself, he went into society, he 
bought horses and pictures, and a desirable 
family mansion; he had a special train 
when he wanted to go anywhere, but all to 
no purpose. 

He had a great mind to marry a noble- 
man’s daughter just to spite Maggie, and he 
would probably have done so if he hadn’t 
come to the conclusion that by such a pro- 
ceeding he would spite himself most. 

Things went on thus for nearly a year, 
when one foggy Autumn afternoon a dis- 
reputable looking man called at Price and 
Martin’s office, and asked to see one of the 
partners. He was not the kind of man 
who is allowed to see partners without 
demur. He was cross-examined by the 
junior clerk, and then handed over toa 
brisk young man, who wanted him to state 
his business, as the partners were busy. 

The red-nosed, blear-eyed, miserable 
looking wretch drew from a ragged pocket 
a dirty number of the 7'imes newspaper, 
and pointed to the Garstang advertisement. 
‘I’m a relation,” he said, huskily. 

**Daresay,” replied the clerk, looking 
him over supercillously, ‘‘ but this affair’s 
closed.” 

‘* Then it will have to be re-opened,” ob- 
served the disreputable one with entire 
calmness. ‘‘ I’m John Gregory Garstang, 
god-son of this gentleman, and, as [{ believe, 
his rightful heir.” 

‘* Well, you’ll allow me to remark,” re- 
turned the clerk, blandly,” that for a man 
who has been dead anc buried so long, 
you are looking exceedingly fresh and 
well.” 

‘*T know—I know,” said the visitor with 
impatience, *‘I shall have to prove it, but 
Ican doit. Let me see one of the princi- 
pals, and I soon show him that I’m not 
dead.” 

‘‘T consider you have shown that al- 





r cady,” replied the clerk, ‘but 1 dcn’t see 
how it does your case any good. John 
Gregory Garstang was drowned in the 
‘Fairy,’ so he is dead, and if you want 
to personate him, you'd better go and die 
too.” 

‘“ You are insolent,” said Garstang; ‘‘ let 
me see one of your employers.” 

‘*T shall do nothing of the sort,” retorted 
the other, ‘‘you are an impostor, and if 
you don’t get out of this office, I'll have you 
turned out.” 

‘When I’ve got my rights, P’ll make you 
repent this,” said Garstang, savagely. “T’'ll 
let you know who Iam.” 

‘* You see,” said the clerk, ‘‘if you were 
John Gregory Garstang—which you are 
nut—your ‘ rights’ would include a term of 
penal servitude for embezzlement.” 

‘Nothing of the kind,” replied the 
other; ‘‘appearances were against me, 
but I’m ready to explain everything and to 
make full restitution. Whose got my 
money now?” 

‘* T can’t waste any more time over you,” 
said the clerk. ‘‘ Roberts, show this gen- 
tleman out.” 

The stalwart messenger touched Gar- 
stang on the shoulder, and out he went. 
He had led a fearful life since he left Eng- 
land; he was prematurely aged and broken 
down; even this little scene had exhausted 
him, and he was obliged to take a strong 
dram before he was even able to walk to 
his wretched lodgings in Whitechapel. 

Next day he came again, but pursued 
different tactics; he waited by the street 
door for one of the partners, and after 
making several mistakes he captured Mr. 
Price. But it was of no use; before he had 
got half-way through his story, Mr. Price 
stopped him with, *‘Oh yes, I have heard 
of you. If you have any business with 
me you must approach me through your 
solicitors. Ihave nothing to say to you;” 
and then he hailed « cab and was gone be- 
fore Garstang could reply. 

The miserable wretch tried one or two 
firms of solicitors after this, but he had no 
money, he was a dreadful object, he smelt 
of liquor, and he told a wildly improbable 
tale. Nobody would have anything to do 
with him, and he was in actual danger of 
starvation when an idea struck him. It 
must be Harbottle who inherited all the 
money, and if so, Price and Martin must 
know his address. Warned by his former 
failures he gave a sharp-looking boy 
a shilling to go into the office and in- 
quire for it. The ruse was entirely suc- 
cessful, and five minutes afterwards, with 
an expression of triumph on his face, he 
was on his way to the address given, as 
fast as his tottering limbs could carry him. 

Next day Harbottle called upon Mr. 
Price early in the morning. Without any 
preface, he said, simply: 

‘*Mr. Price, John Gregory Garstang was 
not drowned in the ‘ Fairy.’ He called 
upon me yesterday, and I wish to restore 
his inheritance to him as soon as I possibly 
can.” 

‘“‘Oh, that’s ridiculous!” exclaimed the 
lawyer. ‘‘ The man’s a drunken impostor. 
Bless you, it’s only a try on.” 

‘*My dear sir,” said Harbottle, ‘* he was 
with me for two hours yesterday, and I did 
all I could to prove him a swindler; he 
couldn’t have deceived me; we were on 
the most intimate terms for a dozen years; 
he is John Gregory Garstang as surely as [ 
am Charles Harbottle. The man I buried 
at Kensal Green was identified by Williams ; 
but the face was unrecognizable, and 
there’s no doubt Williams made a mistake.” 

‘*Then lay the rascal by the heels for 
embezzlement,” suggested the lawyer. 

‘*It is not to be thought of,” replied Har- 
bottle. ‘* As things have turned out, to do 
that now would be more discreditable to me 
than tohim. He offers me full restitution, 
and that is all I can or will accept from 
him. I don’t want to see him any more. 
I am leaving town to.day—there is my ad- 
dress. I leave you to carry out my wishes 
as soon as you possibly can.” 

There was no more to be said; the law- 
yer bowed, and Charles withdrew. He 
went straight to Leamington, and had an 
interview with Maggie’s aunt. 

‘“*T have two or three words to say to 
your niece,” he said, but as she refuses 
to see me, you must kindly take my 

message. I am a comparatively poor 
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man again. I am going to buy the 
farm we thought of taking years ago. I 
have come to the conclusion that I was 
quite wrong in not trusting Maggie when I 
lost all my money before; and now you see 
I have learned wisdom. If she will listen 
to me now, | can only offer her the position 
of a farmer’s wife. My money has gone 
as quickly as it came. If she will not 
listen, she need not fear that 1 will ever 
trouble her again.” 

‘*T will send her to you,” said the old 
lady. ‘‘I am inclined to think her feelings 
towards you have undergone some modi- 
fication lately.” 

Harbottle’s heart beat horribly as he 
waited, he felt that this was his last 
chance; if he failed now, he would never 
try again. ‘‘Some modification” might 
mean anything or nothing, and besides, at 
best, what was an old maid of seventy to 
know about a girl of two-and-twenty? 

Maggie entered the room, and stood for 
a moment irresolutely by the door. ‘*Aunt 
tells me you have lost all your money,” 
she said. ‘*Oh, I am so sorry! But I 
have a great deal—a thousand pounds that 
is all my own—and it is of no use tv me!” 

Harbottle’s look of surprise melting grad- 
ually into amusement, stopped her. 

‘* You disagreeable old thing!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘why didn’t you write to me 
once in all those three years?” 





That same evening, as Price and Martin’s 
brisk young clerk turned out of Old Jewry 
into Cheapside, he ran against Garstang, 
who was dressed in new clothes, and smok- 
ing a big cigar. he young clerk also per- 
ceived that he was in an advanced stage of 
intoxication. 

‘*T was waiting for you,” said Garstang 
thickly. “I’m John Gregory Garstang. 
You wouldn’t believe me, but I’m to have 
all the money. You insulted me—never 
mind, I forgive you. Come and have a 
drink.” 

Now, the young clerk had heard nothing 
of the turn affairs had taken, and it sud- 
denly occurred to him that he would have 
what he called a ‘‘lark” with this wretched 
creature. 

**Come with me,” he said; “I have 
something important to show you.” 

Garstang followed him with sodden do- 
cility, and they got ints a passing ’bus. 
The clerk lived at Kilburn; this little joke 
of his would not incommode bim in any 
way. They went so far that Garstang at 
length fell into a drunken sleep, and did 
not wake until the clerk roughly shook his 
shoulder, saying: ‘‘Come along, old Fire- 
works.” Then he got out, and followed 
his conductor, muttering something about 
being very thirsty. 

They had stopped opposite the main en- 
trance of a large cemetery, and into this 
city of the dead the clerk led him, thread- 
ing the tortuous paths as deftly as if he 
came there every night. He stopped near 
a small, plain grave stone, in an obscure and 
shaded corner. 

**You are John Gregory Garstang, ain’t 
you?” he asked. 

‘* ve proved it,” exclaimed his compan- 
ion, with exultation; ‘I've proved it, and 
I’m to have the money.” 

‘* Well, that’s where you were buried four 
years ugo,” replied the clerk, pointing to 
the stone. ‘* Read it.” 

Garstang luvoked firet at him, and then at 
the grave. There was a stupid wonder in 
his drunken stare. 

‘*What d’ye bring me here for?” he 
asked, angrily. ‘‘ Let me go.” 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders. ‘I 
thought you'd like to inspect your little 
property,” he said. ‘‘I meant it kirdly.” 

At this moment, the name on the stone 
caught Garstang’s eye: 

Joun Grecory GaRsTANG, 
Died June 12th, 18—. 


He sat down on the grave, and proceeded 
to inspect it closely. ‘‘ That’s my name,” 
he remarked, turning his head. 

The clerk nodded. ‘‘ This is your grave,” 
he replied. 

‘* Who's inside?” asked Garstang, after a 
pause. 

‘Don’t know,” answered the clerk. 
‘They put you in some few years ago, but 
you seem to have got out again.” . 

Garstang rose and walked solemnly round 


again, and eyed it thoughtfully. ‘It’s 
odd,” he said, ‘‘it is my grave, and no mis- 
take. I wonder if it’s warm and dry? I’m 
subject to rheumatics.” 

The clerk was in fits, his little joke had 
succeeded beyond his expectations; but it 
was his dinner-time now. ‘‘Come along,” 
he said, ‘‘ we must be off.” 

Garstang stared. ‘‘ You may go,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ I’m going to stay here.” 

Persuasion was useless. ‘‘This is my 
grave,” he reiterated, ‘‘and here I'll stay. 
It’s my right and it’s my duty. It’s every 
man’s duty to stick to his own grave.” So 
at last the clerk left him, to be turned out, 
as he supposed, when the time of closing 
came. 

But somehow this did not occur, and 
Garstang was found on the grave next 
morning, quite dead and cold. He had 
taken off his coat and waistcoat, and hung 
them upon the gravestone; his watch was 
wound up, and placed near his head, as if 
he had thought of putting it under his pil- 
low; his boots were standing together at 
the side of the adjacent pathway, to be 
cleaned in the morning. 

So Maggie married a rich man after all. 

Lonpon, Ena. 


MY PONY. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 





Dw ever you see in your life such a fine 

Old fellow as this jolly pony of mine? 
(Get up, Masier Neddy, ho! ho!) 

Now see how he dances and prances away 

As hard as he can, ’till I’m ready to say: 
‘*Whoa, whoa, Master Neddy! Whoa! Whoa!” 


He’!l trot or he'll canter, or gallop or pace, 
He'll walk if I tell him, or dash in a race 
And beat everything on the way. 
And then he will stand, if I want him to wait, 
Without being tied, at the door or the gate, 
As quiet, the whole of the day. 


He never gives trouble, nor wants any care. 

No one ever feeds him nor curries his hair 
Or makes him a bed when ‘tis night. 

He never is skittish, nor balky—nor kicks, 

Nor has a bad temper, nor any sly tricks, 
But acts as a gentleman might. 


There’s only one thing I can tell you beside, 
He’s never a pony except when I ride ; 
But stands, till T want him again 
Without ever moving, all day on the floor 
Right there in the corner behind the hall door— 
And then he is Grandpa’s cance, 
caiaisiohasoniael 


THE TWO ORIOLES. 





BY MARY N. PRESOOTT, 





Tury were born in a nest in the elm tree; 
but one day, when a rude wind shook it,they 
tumbled out and fell on the turf below, un- 
hurt. Tom picked them up, and putting 
them in a cage which he made, hung it in 
the piazza, and gave them seeds and water. 
But the old birds were worried about their 
babies; they came and perched on the cage, 
and flew about it chattering to them, and 
singing a little. By and by they flew off 
and came back with worms and flies to 
feed them. They did this day after day, 
till the birdlings grew plump and big. J 
auppose the mother bird felt sad to leave 
them when it came time for her to go 
South, though they were grown up birds 
now. Tom made a little well of their 
drinking cup. He sunk it in the bottom of 
the cage, and built a little curb about it. 
Then he taugbt Fluffy to dip the water up 
whenever he wanted a drink, by means of 
a little toy pail which he had fastened toa 
tiny well-sweep. It took Fluffy a Jong time 
to learn this lesson. Downy was not so 
finely educated, and perhaps he did not 
like to hear Fluffy praised for drawing 
water in his pail, or perhaps he found it 
hardto reach the water himself with bis 
small bill, when he was thirsty and the 
water was low; but he began to pick up 
the small stones among the sand which 
Tom had strewed on the bottom of the 
cage, and drop them carefully into the little 
well, one by one, till it was filled up. 
Which do you think was the smartest bird? 

NewsvuRnrroat, Mass, 





Mrs. Rhinestone: *‘ Reuben, I want you to 
get me the new novel, ‘The Light of Asia,’ I 
heard some ladies talking about it in the car this 
morning.” Mr. R.: ** Who isthe author?” Mrs, 
R.: “ Benedict Arn | believe, oe ® PROM 





he grave, then he came to the headston ; 


ising young novelist.” 


PUZZLEDOM. 


for this department should be ad. 

dressed “ Puzzles.” Tau INDEPENDENT. New York. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 

1, As we were driving into the country, we 
thought it would —— and as one of the horees 
had gotten his —— out of order, we were in fear 
of delay. But our driver, Cousin Tom, hed a 
sort of —— over us, and commanded us to be 
patient, and he would bring us out all right. 
2. Lucy had an idea that she would —— this 
authority of Tom’s, particularly as she observed 
bright —— in the West, and that the clouds 


would —— and bring clearness. 
3. It is according to what is —— in this free 
county that every one can perform a —— as his 


religion dictates ; and also, that every one can 
—— his opinions without fear of persecution. 
All, bigh and low, from the President to the —— 
are in freedom to do or say as they please, if not 
dangerous to the freedom of others, 

4. I went to see a —— the other day, who lives 
in the cave below the cliff. He looked as —— as 
the things of Winter. He will —— nothing 
but the branches that fall from the trees, be- 
cause he does not like to put an axe, he says, to 
the living foliage. His principal occupation is 
to -—— little images, which, he thinks, are of a 
devotional form, and people buy them, in order 
to help him to food and clothing. He is proba- 
bly insane. 

5. I always —— Aunt Betsey that she ought to 
keep her boy by her side more, when he was 80 
weak-minded, and now the sad end has come, 
He was ——— to the beach by some bad boys, and, 
in their fan with him, he got beyond his deptn 
in the water, and was drowned. This evening 
the village bell —— for the ten year old boy. 

6. In all my travels I had never seen so splen- 
did a —— as this before me now. —— would I 
enter, and yet, when within, I could not —— a 
devotion to the forms which appeared to me 
void of life. 


A LATIN-GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
For Older Puzzlers. 

Selected. 

Each of the following geographical questions 
may be answered by one word, and the initial 
letters of these words, placed in the order here 
given, will spell a Latin phrase used by Luetoni- 
sus in writing of the Emperor Titus: 

1, a group of islands belonging to Portugal; 
2, an island in the Mediterranean ; 3, a fiver of 
South America ; 4, a city of the Netherlands; 5, 
an inland sea in Asiatic Russia ; 6, a commercial 
city of China; 7,a Kingdom of Western Europe ; 
8, a country in the western part of South Amer- 
ica; 9, an important manufacturing city of 
France; 10, the lake in which the Mississippi 
river rises; 11, the principal city of British 
India; 12, one of the United States, noted for 
its silver mines ; 13, a country of Eastern Africa ; 
14, A country of Africa famous for its historical 
interest ; 15, a city of Spain; 16, a lake situated 
between the United States and Canada; 17, a 
republic of Central America ; 18, a river of Asia 
which empties into the Persian Gulf; 19, a city 
of France located on the Seine ; 20, a great river 
uf Southern Asin; 21, a classic name for a 
great peninsula of Nurthern Europe ; 22, a cape 
on the coast of Delaware; 23, a city of the 
Netherlands ; 24, a channel East of Africa; 25, 
a city which was for ages the center of European 
civilization ; 26, a river of Russia; 27, a river of 
Asia, emptying into the Bay of Bengal. 

VIRGINIUS. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 


oorRrOO ou0*# 00 
oor OO 0o0o0# 00 
oor 00 00a0# 00 
00o0*# 00 00#00 
o0o0# 00 0o0#00 
00# 00 0o0*# 00 


Left hand: Syncopate hurry, and leave aver- 
sion, 

Syncopate a running knot, and leave part of 
the face, 

Syncopate to cut in small pieces, and leave a 
slight building. 

Syncopate a scold, and leave exhibited, 

Syncopate a vessel, and leave to spill. 

Syncopate things pledged, and leave articles 
of kitchen use. 

Right hand: Synoopate an animal, and leave 
a flexible tube. 

Syncopate a trick, and leave a pleasant talk. 

Syncopate an animal, aud leave a row. 

Syncopate to scatter, and leave a palatable 
dish, 

Syncopate a visitor, and leave a blast of wind, 

Syncopate part of a flower, aud leave a loud 
sound, 

It does not follow that the first syncopated 
word will bring the second, It is only when 
evil accompanies the first that we suffer from 
the second severely. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The initials of the words as transposed, is a 
chief. 

1. Transpose part of a boat, and make a plant, 
a part of which is eatable. 

2. Transpose « flow of water, and make to pre- 





pare for publication, 


8. Transpose to dazzle, and make a cutting 
tool. 

4. Transpose a piece of timber, and make face 
of the sun. 

5. Transpose a hard part of the body, and 
make like ebony. 

6. Transpose to assert, and make to be delir- 
ious. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 


oo#o00 
oo*#o00 
ooe#o0 
ooe«oo0 
oo*# 00 
ooe#00 
oo#o0 
oor#oo 
oor 00 
oorfoo 
oo#o00 
oof oo 
oo# 00 


Words across : 1, the middle; 2, to use the 
power ; 3, persons united in belief ; 4, to bend ; 
5, to wander; 6, to sail near land; 7, part of 
a flower; 8, balancing weight; 9, a ring for 
pitching; 10, to chew in a peculiar manner; 
11, to start aside; 12, an animal; 18, a Bussian 
nobleman. 

The Central Word, a time of grateful and 
tender remembrance, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 30rn. 
FAMILIAR SAYING, 





‘* Variety's the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavor,” 


AUTHOR, 


Ww 
wit 
WiLts 
WiiLing 
WilliIngly 
WilliAmKing 
WilliaMFourth 
Co 
cot 
CoWer 
CowPeas 
CowpEnned 
CowpeR’sTa sak 


NEW CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 


May-flowers, 











WHY SUFFER PAIN? 

Wuen by using the Compound Ox xyeen Treat- 
ment of Drs, Starkey & Palan, 1529 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia, the chances are all in favor of 
your getting prompt relief, especially if the 

n has its origin in nervous d: rangement, 

n neuralgia, sick headache, and various nerv- 
ous affections, this treatment acts with md 
markable promptness. Write for pamphlet 
ing information about this Treatment, an it 
will be sent free, 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an ecaxcel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and itting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc,,in Cane. 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pteces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATIAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor, Elm, 
BOSTON. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information thut 
wul make this department more valuable to thoee 
of our eubscribers who feel ep cially witerested,| 


BUHACH. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 





Tux old-fashioned Feverfew of our gardens, 
formerly valued as a home-remedy for fevers, 
and the Golden Feather, used so much as @ 
border plant, are two of a genus of interesting 
plants, the Pyrethrums, as they are scientifically 
called, from a Greek word meaning “ fire,” in 
reference to the hot taste of their roots. Any 
ove who has ever chewed ‘‘Spanish Chamo- 
mile,” Anthemis Pyrethrums asa remedy for 
toothache, can testify to the appropriateness 
of the name, The chief use to which the 
Pyrethrums are put at present, however, is the 
making of various insecticides, known under 
different names, as “ Persian Powder,” Dalma- 
tion Powder,” or “ Buhach,” as it is called in 
California. 

The variety known as Pyrenthrum cinerare- 
folium is the plaut chiefly raised in California for 
this purpose. This “Buhach” plant was intro- 
duced rnto California by Mr. Milco, a Dalmatian, 
and bas been quite a success here. The largest 
buhach plantation in this state is one of 350 
acres near the town of Merced, in the county 
of that name. Last June this ranch was reported 
to have shipped to Stockton, for manufacture 
into insect powder, seventy-five car-loads of 
buhach flowers, worth abont #125,000, 

The Buhach plaut grows in bunches about two 
feet high and bears white flowers that look 
much like the wild dasies of our fields. It is 
from these flowers that the insect powder is 
made, June is the time for harvesting the 
flowers, As the plants are grown in rows, when 
the time of gathering has come, a Chinaman 
begins at the end of a row, and with a sickle cuts 
down one bush of flowers after another, close to 
the roots, till the whole row is down, 

Following behind this first Chinaman come 
two more, bearing a large tray fixed on a 
trestle. Above the tray are fastened two iron 
combs with six teeth each. The two Chinamen 
pick up the bubach plants from the ground and 
draw them through these two combs, The iron 
teeth catch the flowers and pull them off and 
they drop into the tray below. This goes on 
until the tray, which will hold about fifty pounds 
of blossoms, is full, when it is emptied into 
boxes standing in a wagon near by. 

When the wagon-load is complete, the boxes 
of flowers are taken to the drying-grounds, 
where the tlowers are dried, packed in sacks, and 
sent by rail to Stockton. At the manufactory 
there the flowers are ground and packed 1n tins 
ready for use. Buhach sells for over a thousand 
dollars per ton, and it is not expected that at 
any time the income from this ranch will be leas 
than $100,000 per year. 

The coil in which this buhach plantation is 
situated is very sandy, as is all that portion of 
the interior plains ; but it is irrigated by means 
of the Farmer’s Canal from Merced River. 
Eight hundred water-gates and thirty miles of 
ditches are contained in this plantation, which 
comprises 1,300 acres, besides the portion de- 
voted to buhach, The rows of buhach plants 
are set about three feet apart, so that the ground 
between the rows can be cultivated by plowing. 

Buhach has been very useful here as an insec- 
ticide, and it is likely that the production will 
increase. The seeds are sown in the Spring, 
and the plants are very hardy and the blossoms 
abundant the second yeur from seed. Small 
growers can gather their flowers when half 
open, some warm day, and dry them in a shady 
place, afterward pulverizing in a mortar, sift- 
ing, and bottling. 

Experiments have been made in the Stockton 
warenouses, and the buhach powder has been 
found to readily destroy the weevil in wheat, 
This is quite an important discovery, as Svock- 
ton is the greatest interior grain-market on the 
Pacific coast, having sometimes in its warehouses 
80,000 tons of wheat, 

A mixture of one pound of buhach with fifty 
gallons of cold water has proved effecuve in 
spraying apple trees that have been attacked by 
the cucumber beetle; or pear trees, to which 
these same pests have come for the blossoms, of 
which they are fond. As soon as touched by the 
spray, the insect drops to the ground immedi- 
ately in large numbers, and quite dead. The 
cottony-cushion scale, so prevalent in this state, 
has also yielded to a muxture of bahach, whale- 
oil soap, and sulphur. Although so fatal to iu- 
sects, the powder is said to be harmless to hu- 
man beings. 

The variety known as Pyrethrum roseum, 
bearing red flowers instead of white, is said to 
be, with P. carneum, that most used by the 
people of Persia, Turkey, and Russia, in making 
insect powder, These varieties grow wild in 
the Caucasus Mountains, and their flowers are 
sent to that center of trade between these coun- 
tries, the city of Tiflis, to be grogud, 


feeble. P. carnewm bears beautiful bright pink 
flowers, as large as an aster ; sometimes, in cul- 
tivation, being double, and always remaining 
perfect a long time. The double flowers, how- 
ever, are said to be almost worthless for powder, 
as compared with single flowers. 

This variety was introduced into France in 
1850, and later, into England, where the seeds 
produced a species which was different from 
any before known, and which was named P. 
Willemoti, in honor of the person who brought 
the seed from the Caucasus to England. 

The plant known as buhach comes originally 
from Dalmatia, and the whole flowers are bought 
by the Vienna druggists, who make powder 
from them. It is affirmed that the flowers or 
powder may be kept half-a-dozen years, and 
still retain their power. It is said that the Dal- 
matians have long made a powder of the flowers 
of the common ox-eye daisy also, and this is 
used in Germany, largely on parasites in sheep 
and cattle. Russia, also, cultivates large plan- 
tations of buhach, and uses great quantities of 
the powder. 

East OAKLAND, CAL, 
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HARVEST ITEMS. 


THISTLES IN OATS, 





If thistles are numerous in oats, the taller 
should be cut rather green, not only to prevent 
the thistles from seeding, but to allow oats and 
thistles to dry out together. If oats are left 
until dead ripe, much of the grain will waste by 
shelling before housing. 


BARLEY BAKING, 


No kind of stock takes kindly to a head of 
barley, being repelled by its large, stiff and 
sharp awns. Waat ia left on the field is there- 
fore wasted excep, for its value as a green man- 
ure, The rakings of barley are always more 
stained than the bulk of the crop, and should be 
kept and threaded separately. 


MATERIALS FOR BINDING STALKS. 


It is a good plan to grow enough rye to serve 
for binding cornstalks when husked. Some 
farmers make a practice of growing a little every 
year for this purpose. Where the baekets willow 
i} grown it will soon supersede every other 
material, and is one of the greatest conveniences 
that the farmer can have for tying up almost 
any{hing. 

POISONOUS BARLEY DUST. 

The fine dust from barley, especially after it 
has been wet and dried repeatedly, is very poison- 
ous to the skin of most persons, Poison is per- 
haps not the correct word, as the dust owes its 
bad effect to the fine, sharp particles of which it 
consists and which irritate the skin, Thorough 
washing removes these and a change of under. 
clothing at night will insure exemption. 

TIGHT WAGON BOXES. 


In drawing in grain more or less is shelled by 
tramping in the box by the loader. The shelving 
on either side is of course open, and grain 
beaten out there is necessarily lost. But the 
box itself should be tight enough to hold grain 
without wasting. The cost of a tight box is not 
much, and with good care will last so long that 
the grain saved will pay a heavy interest on the 
expense, 

THE WEATHER IN HARVESTING, 

Excessively hot weather is not desirable in 
harvest time, It dries grain out rapidly and 
enables farmers to get it in without injury. But 
many cases of sunstroke occur in the harvest 
field, and from these, even where death does not 
occur, the victim seldom fully recovers, Better 
lose grain than life or health. The excessive heat 
in harvest is also apt to be followed by severe 
storms, doing great damage to growing or un- 
housed crops. 

STACKING IN THE FIELD, 

Ona large farm the grain in fields remote 
from the barn may be stacked in the lot where 
itis grown, and the straw either drawn to the 
baron or some stuck be sheltered and fed around 
it. Another reason for not drawing the grain 
out of the fivid before threshing is, when it is 
infested with weed sceds that are not found on 
other parts of the farm, if the straw goes 
into the barnyard then weed seeds will be car- 
ried to all parts of the farm. 

OUTTING SPRING GRAIN. 

Where oats or barley are to be followed by 
wheat the grain shouid be cut as low as possible. 
A long stubble is in the way in plowing, and has 
so little manarial value that it need not be con- 
sidered, Where the stubble is short the seed bed 
can be made much more compact, and for wheat 
decaying straw in the soil is rather a disad- 
vantage, a8 many have proved by turning under 
green crops just before sowing wheat, and get- 
ting poor results. 


GRAIN BAKINGS, 

With the self-binder, where it does good 
work, very little scattering grain van be found. 
Many farmers have thrown aside their grain rake 


boy with one of these rakes will go over fifty 
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wire rake on even the cleanest stubble, and this 
grain will well repay the gathering, if it can be 
put tono better use than grinding for pig feed 
next Winter. 

OLD V8. GREEN OATS. 


Oats when newly threshed are full of moisture 
and not so profitable to feed as old, unless there 
is much more than the usual difference in price. 
New oats will give some horses the colic, and are 
therefore not to be given to such on any con- 
dition. The loss of weight by keeping oats till 
the following Summer is generally pretty well 
up to the amount gained by increase in price. 
If new oats have to be given it should be at first 
in rather small rations, which may be increased 
if no bad effects are noticed. 

REPAIRS FOR HARVESTERS. 
It is the repairs which cost most in purchas- 
ing machinery nowadays. The first cost is re- 
duced by sharp competion often below the fair 
rate for a well made article. Certain manufac- 
turers take advantage of this in two ways. First, 
they send out machines so imperfect in make- 
up that repairs are quickly needed. Then the 
charges for repairs are outrageously high, with 
the frequent disadvantage that the broken parts 
have often to be sent hundreds of miles in the 
busiest season, when every day lost is a loss of 
many dollars. Most farmers would be better 
satistied if machines were better made, even at 
higher prices, and repairs could be had at rea- 
sonable rates. Buy only of trust-worthy con- 
cerns, 
CUTTING AROUND GRAIN FIELDS. 


With the advent of the self-binding harvester, 
it becomes more and more difficult to get men 
to cradle aronnd the fields, which is necessary 
in making a clean job. The race of good crad- 
lers has died out, and there are few who can 
bind grain neatly. Hence, the habit has grown 
of driving on stauding wheat or oats, cutting 
once or twice around, removing the bundles, 
and then cutting the strip next the fence over 
which the reaper wheels have passed. Some 
grain is always wasted in this way, perhaps not 
more than with average cradling if care is taken 
to raise with a fork the grain pressed down by 
the large reaper wheel, But the outside of the 
lot is apt to be rough, and more reapers are 
broken on these first rounds than when we come 
to the middle of the field, where the driver has 
plain sailing.—American Cultivator. 
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AUGUST ON THE FARM. 


AUGUST WEEDS, 





While a very large majority of farmers de- 
stroy June weeds, when July weeds come many 
farmers only partially destroy them, anc August 
weeds are permitted to grow unmolested by 
most of farmers, except among Fall crops, like 
turnips and cabbage. So few attempt to de- 
stroy August weeds among the earlier crops, that 
nota half dozen will be seen at it in a day’s ride 
through a farming district. This should not be 
80, for the destruction of weeds in August pays 
as well as any operation performed on the farm. 
It is true, their destruction so late in the season 
will not very much increase the early crops ; but 
it will rid the land of weed seeds, and thus save 
a great amount of labor next year. It is said, 
with much truth, that ‘tone year’s seeding 
makes seven year’s weeding.” We often hear 
intelligent farmers say itis impossible to kill 
weeds in August in a wet season, even though 
the land be hoed twice a week. This is true if 
the weeds have been permitted to get large and 
are not removed from the field. We have, for 
many years, made it a practice to carry all weeds 
of much size from the field afcer the firat of 
July. In this way, if the work be continued 
throngh the growing season, most of the 
weeds will be destroyed. When the weeds 
on a farm are once destroyed the work of 
cultivation is very much reduced. The only 
weeds that cannot be easily couquered are sor- 
reland pursiane. On rich, well pulverized land 
the sorrel may be conquered in a few years, but 
purslane will try the patience of a very preserv- 
ing man, it is so prolific of seed and requires so 
very short time to mature its seed, that it is 
only by constant watchtulness and diligent 
labor until the growing season is over that it 
can be prevented from ripening its seed. This 
isa weed that must be destroyed when very 
small, or it must be carried from the field to 
prevent it from growing; the same is true of 
sorrel. Either of these weeds left on the sur- 
face of the soil, even in a dry time, unless fre- 
quently disturbed, will send out numerous roots 
from the branches while the old roots are get- 
ting the full benefit of the hot sun. Farmers 
should keep up the battle with the weeds in his 
garden to the end of the growing season, and 
thus keep the land free from weed seeds, that 
all tuture cultivation shall be comparatively 
easy. 

MOWING BUSHES, 

After the first crop of hay is all harvested, 
the bushes in the pastures should be looked 
after. When there are no stones or rocks to in- 
terfere, the bushes can be cut on quite a large 
field in a day, witha good scythe; but to simply 
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practice of farmers, is not all that is needed. 
It is true by one yearly cutting the bushes may 
be prevented from becoming surplanted with 
trees, but it will not kill the bushes and bring 
in a crop of grass, which is what is most desired. 
When bushes have got into a pasture it is better 
to go over a less amount of land and do it well; 
it pays to cut the bushes very near the ground, 
and then to go over the land with a very heavy 
harrow, harrowing it both ways; but before 
harrowing it more than one way, apply a liberal 
dressing of manure and then sow grass seed. 
If this work be done the last of August, just 
before a good shower, the grass will come up 
and do much to kill out the bushes another 
year, andthus improve the pasture and at the 
same time save the trouble of mowing every 
year to keep the bushes down. 


FEEDING MILCH COWS. 


As a rule before the end of the month of Au- 
gust many pastures will become dry and the 
feed get so short that unless the cows are fed 
at the barn night and morning the flow of milk 
will fall below what is desirable. Just how 
much to feed each cow is sometimes a very diffi- 
cult question to decide ; the farmer will exercise 
his best judgment and feed to each animal the 
amount he thinks will be the most profit. An 
intelligent farmer who has had practical experi- 
ence can judge very near what extra food is 
necessary to give his cows to keep them well 
filled, but he cannot always decide correctly 
what particular food it is best to give ; animals 
differ so much that what may be best for one 
is not always best for another, One cow may 
require food that will produce principally flesh, 
while another may require that which will pro- 
duce less flesh and more milk. The intelligent, 
successful farmer will carefully consider the 
particular wants of each cow, and will give her 
as near as possible the food that is best adapted 
to supply her wants. 


THE TURNIP CROP. 


Those who keep sheed will not fail to 
sow a field with English turnips. It is 
the custom of some to sow turnips in the 
cornfield about the first of August. Sometimes 
good crops are thus obtained, but there is a more 
certainty of getting a good crop by sowing land 
from which early potatoes have been dug. 
When the land is cleared by the middle of 
August, there is ample time to get a good crop 
of flat turnips. Before the seed is sown, the 
land should be well harrowed, and if one or two 
hundred pounds of superphosphate be spread on 
each acre, it will assist the crop very much, 
When the land is made level and smooth, sow 
the turnips in drills far enough to ensure good 
sized turnips; run the wheel hoe betweeu th- 
rows a few times, and, if the land is of fair 
quality, a large crop of turnips may be ex- 
pected. A small feed of turnips each day dur- 
ing the Winter is very beneficial to cattle as well 
as sheep, and, as they can be grown at a trifling 
cost, farmers should not neglect to sow a field of 
turnips every year, and they should not let other 
business crowd them so as to delay sowing the 
seed at the proper time. 
BUDDING TREES. 


August is the month to bud fruit trees. This 
is a process so simple that every one who has 
even a small garden should learn to bud his own 
trees. Itis better to bud than to graft small 
trees. If the bud should fail to live it does not 
injure the tree so much as it does when a graft 
fails to live. The bud heals better than a graft, 
leaving the tree in a condition less liable to de- 
cay ; and a bud sends ay a better shaped stem 
than a graft. On large trees budding is not as 
desirable. It is much more labor to change a 
tree by grafting, and when changed it is more 
difficult to preveat shoots growing from the 
original stock.—Mass, Ploughman, 
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BUTTER MAKING 


The Milch Zeitung pubiishes an account of a 
careful series of tests by three experts, of the 
keeping and other qualities of fifty samples of 
butter made at different places from cream sep- 
arated from the milk in different ways, and 
especially by the centrifugal machine, by the 
ice-cooling or Swartz system, and by the ordi- 
nary method, where the milk, without any 
special cooling is set at once in shalluw pans in 
a cellar kept about 56° or 57° Fahrenheit. The 
oldest method of simple cool setting took the 
lead with regard to quality, fifty per cent. of 
the samples being rated as fine or very fine, 
against thirty per cent. by the centrifugal ; fifty 
per cent. of the samples from centrifugal cream 
were rated as simply good, against twenty per 
cent, by the ice-cooling system and twenty-two 
per cent. by the simple cool setting. The writer 
attributes this difference in favor of the older 
systems rather to the greater care taken in the 
manufacture of butter in the long established 
dairies than to any real defect in the centrifu- 
galcream. The different modes of treatment 
of the centrifagal cream were compared, and it 
was clearly shown that for making the best 
butter by this system the cregm should be 
cooled immediately on drawing it from the 
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to which it is cooled the better the product. 
The two methods practiced by souring the cream 
to prepare it for the churn were also compared, 
and a decided result found in favor of warming 
the cream over, adding buttermilk, sour milk, 
or cream, in so far as the cooling and ice-cool- 
ing systems were concerned. Of the samples 
soured by the latter method 62 per cent. were 
rated as superior in quality, against 33 per cent. 
soured in the former way. When, however, 
butter from centrifugal cream was subjected to 
like comparison, the best results were obtained 
when the cream was soured by the addition of 
sour milk or cream. Im order to compare the 
keeping qualities of butter from centrifugal 
cream with that separated by the two other 
methods, the samples were stored in a cool, airy 
room. The only difference was that butters of 
superior quality from ceutrifugal cream retained 
their fine quality better than did those of like 
quality from cream obtained by the other 
methods. The writer consequently concluded 
that the quicker the cream is separated from 
the mulk, or the less time there is for any 
changes to take place while the cream is being 
removed, the better are the chances for getting 
fine butter that will hold its keeping qualities. 
The butter from the ice-cold setting showed 
better keeping qualities than that from the sim- 
pie cool setting, and warming the cream gave 
the best results. The centrifugal cream pre- 
pared by the addition of souring material, 
however, gave the best result in this regard.— 
N. Y. Times. 
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MARKETING THE PEACH CROP. 


Despite the croakers, who *‘ bear” the peach 
harvest, who usually have the buds Winter- 
killed, who predict damage from cold rains at 
blossoming time, and later discover fearful 
“drop” of the frait after it has set, there will 
be a very large crop of peaches. In what have 
heretofore been known as the * peach regions,” 
the yield will be nearly up to the maximum. [e- 
sides this, peaches have beep, within the last 
few years, extensively planted in localities 
where they have not of late years been growa 
Many of these new orchards will come into full 
bearing this year for the first time; and these 
are sufficieutly numerous to appreciably increase 
the aggregate. Experienced peach-growers do 
not need any instruction in packing and ship- 
piog the fruit, while the zovices will find a few 
hints of great assistance. As soon as the proba- 
ble yield of the orchard can be estimated, pack- 
ages for shipping the crop should be provided ; 
the earlier the better. The peach basket is 
rapidly being replaced by the crate, especially 
for long distances, and where the peaches are 
to be reshipped from the place to which they 
are consigned toa more distant market. Still 
baskets are in use toa large extent, and there 
are several different styles made by the manu- 
facturers. Whatever may be the style of baskets, 
they should be ordered well in advance of the 
time when they will be needed, and so marked 
that they may be properly identified. The 
standard size of the basketis five-eighths of a 
bushel, struck measure. Much smaller baskets 
are used by those who care little for their repn- 
tation for honest dealing. Baskets are returned 
to the grower. The number of baskets needed for 
marketing acrop will depend upon the prompt- 
ness with which ‘‘empties” are returned. For 
acrop of ten thousand baskets, it is estimated 
that six hundred and fifty baskets would 
be sufficient to market it, were the *‘ empties” 
properly returned ; but, in view of all the delays, 
at least tour thousand baskets are provided. 
Crates, on the other hand, go with the peaches, 
and are not returned. Consequently, as many 
crates must be provided as there are bushels to 
be shipped. The standard crate consists of 
thirteen pieces ; two ends and a middle piece of 
three quarter-inch stuff, are seven and one-half 
inches wide, by fourteen inches long. The 
other pieces are of three-eighth inch stuff. The 
bottom and top are six and one-half inches wide 
and twenty-three and one-half inches long. The 
sides have four slats, each two and one-half 
inches wide, and twenty-three and one-half 
inches long. If the crates are to go to a great 
distance, a cleat is nailed across the top and 
bottom, at each end. These allow of free ventila- 
tiou when the crates are stacked ove upon an- 
other. The crates are usually made by the 
grower. Peaches should never be soft when 
packed for even a near market. If to go a long 
distaace, the degree of hardness must be gov- 
erned by the length of time the fruit will be en 
route, The exact condition at which fruit must 
be gathered for different distances, can only be 
Jearned by experience. Before packing, the 
peaches should be turned out upon a table, 
where they may be inspected, and not a single 
soft one allowed to be packed, One overripe 
peach may spoila whole crate. In packing, it 
is usual to make three grades; seconds, firsts, 
and extras. It is customary to ‘twig’ the 
extras, by placing a leafy twig of the tree upon 
the top of the basket or orate, Let each crate 
or basket be of ymiform quality throughout, 
though it is allowable to “face” the baskets, by 
turning the colgred cheek of the top layer upper- 





most. Crates should be so full as to require 
some pressure to bring the cover to its place.— 
Am, Agriculturist. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


Piumpine fixtures, to begin with, should be 
concentrated in a dwelling as much as possible, 
end not ssattered about in all directions, so as 
to avoid either a multiplication of soil pipe 
stacks, or else the equally objectionable alterna- 
tive of long lateral waste pipes, carried with 
generally insufficient fall, and often requiring a 
deep notching-in of joists. Each fixture should, 
if possible, have an entirely separate and inde- 
pendent connection to the main pipe system, 
Moreover, each fixture should be separately and 
safely trapped. I shall postpone until later the 
discussion of the merits of traps, and the neces- 
sity of trapping, to consider first, in detail, the 
characteristics of desirable plumbing fixtures. 
There is an endless variety of these obtainable 
at the dealers, but the range of your selection 
will be very much limited after a consideration 
of a few of the leading requirements, It is 
hardly necessary to say that the material of fix 
tures should be strong and durable, non-absorb- 
ent and non-corrosive, the interior highly 
smooth, and free from corners readily befouled 
and difficult to clean. All unnecessary compli- 
cation must be avoided. Convenience and sim- 
plicity are the great desiderata for all fixtures, 
It is well, in particular, to avoid all useless mov- 
able machinery liable to derangement and 
requiring frequent repairs. All fixtures should 
be arranged in an open manner, and without 
the commonly adopted method of encasing fix- 
tures with tight wood work, All concealed over- 
flow channels should be avoided as being difficult 
to flush, and hence liable to accumulate and 
retain foul a 9 = realily putrefies and 
canses <r The fixtures I recom- 
mend to be used in ane dwelling should all be 
arranged without any hidden or inaccessible 
overflow pipe ; but, of course, in such a manner 
as to remove with safety any accidentally over- 
flowing water. The fixtures should also differ 
from those commonly used io having unusuall 
large waste outlets, so as to give a free and oak 
dircharge, and causing a thorough scouring of 
the waste pipes attached to the fixtures. he 
pipes, on the contrary, and the traps attached 
to them, should be of a smaller bore than usual, 
as I am convinced that thus, and thus only, can 
the fouling and subsequent stoppage of the 
waste pipes and traps be ultimately and efficient- 
ly prevented. The arrangement just advocated 
is quite the opposfte of what is considered to be 
the proper way by the majority of architects, 
builders and plumbers, who prefer to have fix- 
tures with small outlets, obstructed, moreover, 
by strainers, and emptying through large branch 
pipes, and possibly still larger traps into the 
main channei.—Good Housekeeping. 
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RATION FOR THE DAIRY. 


A most successful butter-making dairyman, 
who keeps a large herd, says one of the best 
average rations he has tried is: One quart In- 


dian meal, two quarts each of oatmeal and 
wheat vran and one pint oil meal. This should 
be mix-d with about half a bushel of cut hay 
and well moistened with water before feeding. 
He gives this ration night and morning—to 
cows of medium size—in addition to what hay 
they may eat, of which clover is best, if cut just 
as it is coming into blossom, and cured so that 
all the leaves adhere to the stems when trans- 
ported to the bara and mowed away. Larger or 
smaller cows require correspondingly {ess or 
more. Of course when in good pasture, or 
abundantly soiled, neither meal nor bran is 
necessary, but if scant then they should be fed 
whatever they may need of these to keep up 
flow of milk. It would be better to grind the 
corn and oats together, at the rate of one 
bushel of the former to two of the Jatter, and 
then mix three quarts of this provender to two 
quarts of wheat bran, and one pint of oil meal 
for the ration. Instead of oil meal some sub- 
stitute cotton-seed meal, but the latter does 
bot agree well with all cows; and being richer 
and hearticr than the former, it might safer 
to begin with a gill or half pint night and morn- 
ing, and watch ics effects before increasing the 
dose. All grass for hay for cows should be 
cnt not later than when just coming into blos- 
som ; some dairymen say it is better to cut be- 
fore this ; and then it will make yellow butter 
all Winter, the same as grass pasture in Sum- 
mer.— The Tribune. 


PEAR THIN NING FOR PROFIT. 


JupGEe Samvuen, Mitier began thinning the 
Seckel and Summer Doyenne pears on his Mis- 
souri trees the last week of June, and gives in 
The Rural World this statement of expericuce 
as to method and advantages : 

“There is no better rule than to leave them 
on the tree, that when capt s0 no two will 
touch. In the case of the Seckel, this requires 
a severe trial, for as they usually set in twos and 
triplets it seems hard to leave but one, when all 
three, and sometimes four and even five, are 
alike fine. In such cases I sometimes wi 
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for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

t® Remittances should be made in Money Urders, 
Bank Ghecks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Keaisterep Letren, The pres. 
ent fogistration syotern | is virtual! ys an absolute pro 
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and sdverfisoments, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, nt New York City. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885, 


Orage first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tae INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 
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one ROUND HOU», 


g we The Improved 


\CNICKERBOCKER 








Pat'd 1°82. Imp. 1883-4. 


Expands the Chest and promotes Free Resviration. 
Prevents Children becoming Round- shouldered. 
§,verfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies, 
ysicians everywhe sre recommend them. 
o harness—simple—unlike all otherr. 
casily a adjusted and worn with comfort. 
Ail sizes for Men. Women, Boys and Girls. 
The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoul ier Brace. 
Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, pom 
paid, on receipt of $1 a per pair, plain, or 81.5 
rer pair silk faced. Send chest measure, around the 
y. Address the manufacturers, 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
N. A. Jounson, Prop'r. EASTON. PENN. 


VIOLANE DU CAP 








the wonderful transformation gem, colors violet by 
day, ruby red by gas-light. 


Extensively worn by 
ladies in evening dress 
and ball costume. Lace 
pina, and rings, and 
searf pins, favorite 
styles of mounting for 
this stone. o § 

re genuine unles they 
have tag attached, bearing this ‘trade mark. 


LeBOSQUET 


sean HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improveinents, 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


_LeBOSQUET BROS,, 75 Union St., Boston. 
TRAVEL, sw 


TO THOUSAND ISLANDS, 


Rome, Watertown, and Og- 


densburg Railroad. 


LEAVE — CENTRAL DEPOT VIA ROME 
10:30 Lawrence Biver 9:40 p.m. 

















eVtew “a Brilliantly enhed dslgnds by night. 
rough slee > Vincent, 
Oxdensburg. 


For A... trains see damwer olders. 
Through ‘dchots for sale , al a Y. Central ticket 
offices in “% ork ond okivya. Oall on or ad- 


Hine rot for Touriste’ Guide 
of Thousand be nda Nia ra Fall Ws Nopwe {- 
repdache ena ana la ntaing, Mal aM. bayer 


RITTON. 
Gen'l waters. -y-N Manayer 


NIAGARA FALLS FREE !! 


DAILY EXCURSIONS. 


NEW YORK TO NIAGARA FALLS 
AND RETURN 


ONLY $7 


VIA THE 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
The Niagara Falls Limited Train 


LEAVES NEW YORK EVERY DAY IN THE 


WEEK. 
LEAVES 2D 4ST.,5:46 P. M. 
LEAVES CHAMBERS ST.,6 P.M, 

Tickets at this special low rate are good for pas 
sage going on above-named train, and for return 
passage on any regular train within five daysfrom 
date of issuc, and are on sale at all Erie ticket offices 
in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City,and Huboken. 

J. BUCKLEY, J. N. ABBOTT, 

Gen, East. Pass. Agt. Gen. Pass, Agt. 
401 Broadway, New York. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORE TO SPAnoow,. LIVERPOO: pumas 
BELFAS 


NDERR 
EVERY Y PHURADAY 
Al Clyde built in Hf excellent 


oqations, but n advance in rates, First Cabin only 
eG, sarang pple rogee, tommnmarasiont 


ips), 
ecerage. 








every 

b owest rates. ra’ 
clergymen. mn. apd 8 to partive traveling to- 

goth er. Send for po ih information. with cabin 


QUsYTIN BALD ora CO, Geperal Agente. 
to all parts of Burope, reight, ty Valua oa forwarded 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 
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a sit Stationers. 












We guarantee | 
every REMING‘. 
CARBON PLOW ~~ 
made, of good material, é 
if properly handled, to ee 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one dsey’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. . 





Something New! A Carbon Plow! | 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


ESTINED ye Nee rn PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST IRON PLOWS. 


CARBON 
mere AR OAR than 5 ie 1 LST Iron 


Manufactured by 


| laveely ef Cast Steel, is 


uch | 
Send for Illustra 


gnser ase 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. ¥. 


New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 





SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection from Lighting. 


These rode are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber, They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fitty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E, E. QUIMBY, 
No. G4 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Heleomb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 



















For Hard vy, t S Goal, 
Coke or 
out Ran Tiggs 
Most Satisfac 


House 
Warmer in Existence. 
Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. 
Send for Circulars. 
WOLGOMB & GOULD, 





, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blackhead, Redness 
all Blemishes, Fall- 
ing Hair, &c, positively 
cured by skilled specialist; vaci. 
case specifically treated, 
Mail or Office consultations. 


WM, L. FLEMING, M.D, 
236 West 65th St. Now Tork, 


S ate Roller Skate. 


OWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
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Catalogues sent. 
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Punched Rail Fence 








Mass. 
o» HOUSEKEEPERS 
ge A = s fee fae ees: 4 


Horatitoey, Sis, 
SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


frice 80 cents (silver or stamps), postpaid, to any 


SWEDISH MFG, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LE PAGE’S 


LiQui> OLUE. 


SLLED rong 











GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 60., 
47 and 49 N. Second ™t., Philadelphia. 
“GasoLing For Any Maxe MaAcuine.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


Liquid Glue manufactured 
‘age’s. 
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IF you want the 
tnsiet ov having Le 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
Af 











BUY YOUR 


WINDOW "Snes, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors, Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 3-6 inch wide. 


WEBER 
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WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &+., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OLUMB 
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with the 
phosphate oo Sold only in cans. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 





ore 
tary kinds, ape cannot be sold in competition 
ultitude of low test, short rt weight, alum or 





TRAVELERS APPRE- 
ciate the wearing EY of the 





Ly — eran turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
tshed on both sides, form the new PABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 centa, 
or sent by maiffrom factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





Pri tindser fiona b'cente Bitiple pact- 
— ng. . f. ‘ir- be pa of lank 
cular sent free. — z cards. cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON. 1071 urray Street, New York 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1885. 
Open from June 15th to October Ist, 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS _ 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 











RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS, FISH. 
y MEATS.ETC. 

MEATS.ETC 
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